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COROT. 


His Lire AND CHARACTER BY His GODSON, 


Camille Thurwanger. 


[Illustrated chiefly from Paintings owned in Boston.] 


UCH has been said and written 
concerning Corot (4 bon Corot 

or fe péere Corot as he has most 

justly been called). Interesting articles 
have been published, treating of his works, 
and analyzing his talent and the influence 
which he exercised on modern landscape 
painting ; but still there remains much to 
relate, so great and important is the 
place which this remarkable man filled in 
the history of contemporaneous art. To- 
day, a great many are more or less familiar 
with his 


works and have formed some 
opinion with regard to their value; but 
very few know the character and the 


private life of this good and noble man 
and artist-poet, which equal in interest 
his life as an artist. It seems to me that 
the works of Corot can only be fully 
understood (I do not say “ loved,” because 


that is another question) after a study of 
the character and life of him who pro- 
duced them. 

Contrary to the case with a great many 
works by other artists, the painting of 
Corot was not the expression of a science 
learned by him and which might have 
been expressed as well by another artist, 
but rather the manifestation of his own 
character and individual feelings in their 
relation to nature. Without wishing to 
diminish in the least the immense talent 
of Meissonnier, I take the liberty to draw 
this comparison : Meissonnier who painted 
so many masterpieces full of delicacy, of 
refinement, and of grand thought, in very 
small dimensions, has never in this man- 
ner expressed the aspirations of his soul ; 
for his ambition, especially in the earlier 
years of his life, was to express his senti- 
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ments on large canvases, and with a 
broad and bold touch. The chances and 
necessities of life decided otherwise, and 
forced him to repress in his heart his own 
impulse to the development of a talent 
for which he had such a grand founda- 
tion. It is thus with many artists. Such 
and such an artist paints in such and such 
a manner, and it seems natural to us; 
but if the same artist should paint ina 
different style we should not be aston- 
ished, and it would seem just as natural 
to us. With Corot it is quite otherwise. 
For those who knew him personally and 
intimately, it is impossible to conceive 
that he could have painted differently ; 
for his painting is only a mirror in which 
you see the reflection of his heart and soul. 


to our family by close friendship, did not 
know Corot personally, and had not a too 
great appreciation of his artistic endow- 
ments. My mother, who had been for 
several years a pupil of Delacroix, often 
discussed with him the talent of my dear 
godfather. Once, about the year 1855, 
she persuaded Delacroix to visit Corot at 
his studio. Delacroix, who did not make 
himself known to Corot, admitted after- 
wards that his opinion had been con- 
siderably modified, that he then under- 
stood Corot much better, and that certain 
artists could not be well estimated except 
at their homes, or after their character 
was fully understood. 

Strongly impressed by this belief, and, 
as tne godson of Corot, sustaining dear 
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Learn to know this man, and you will 
comprehend his works; you will read in 
them as in an open book, and see that 
the man and his works are one. The 
following relation will demonstrate the 
correctness of this remark: The great 
artist Eugene Delacroix, who was allied 


and close relations with him, I think I 
may be especially qualified to relate vari- 
ous reminiscences and interesting anec- 
dotes touching his life— many things 
which I witnessed myself. Besides, I feel 
that I am but discharging, in a trifling 
degree, a debt of love to the memory of 
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my fatherly friend by offering to the 
public this brief article, in the hope that 
it may not only interest the reader, but 
render deserved homage to the best, the 
kindest, and the most generous heart 
that ever lived ! 

I will now ask indulgence for repeat- 
ing some facts concerning Corot’s life, 
which have been already given by other 
writers, and which some of my readers 


may know, but which will be new for 
* 


When about ten years old, young 
Camille Corot entered the Lyceum of 
Rouen, where he completed his studies 
at the age of seventeen. In obedience 
to his father, for whom he always had 
a great respect, he entered commercial 
life in a cloth-dealer’s house. About 
this time his love for nature and the 
desire to express his poetic sentiments 
in drawing began to grow in his heart ; 
but the aspirations of the young man 
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ONE OF COROT’S LAST THREE PICTURES, EXHIBITED IN THE SALON OF 1875. 


many, and necessary for the completeness 
and general comprehension of my _ nar- 
rative. 

Jean-Baptiste-Camille Corot was born 
in Paris on the 26th of July, 1796. His 
grandfather and his father were likewise 
born in Paris, and the family originated 
not in Rouen (Normandy) but in Bur- 
gundy. Nor was his father a wigmaker 
as has been stated by some writers — his 
grandfather being the one who was in 
that business. His father was a dry 
goods dealer in Paris, and kept his family 
in comfortable, even well-to-do circum- 
stances. 


were still but dreams, with the night as 
his confidant and witness, while the real 
and practical life repressed them with 
the rising of the sun. 

He used to go during the summer 
months to Ville d’Avray, where his father 
had a country house situated near a pond, 
which has since dried up; and we are 
told that even at that early age, when all 
were asleep, our embryo-artist used to sit 
up in his room till late at night, contem- 
plating from the open window the nature 
which he so loved, in the grandeur of its 
complete solitude. No noise arose to 
trouble the dreamer; a profound but 
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living silence surrounded him; and he 
passed long hours thus, while his thoughts, 
borne on the wings of his imagination, 
dwelt upon the sky, the water, and the 
trees ; all objects were enveloped in an 
atmosphere charged with a visible humi- 
dity, caused by the light, transparent 
vapors which may so often be seen rising 
from the water. 

There is no doubt that these poetic 
meditations of the young Corot were the 
source of the living idyls which his brush 
bequeathed us at the end of his long 
career. In fact, soon after, he began to 
paint the first vague and floating visions 
of the graceful nymphs (daughters of his 
mind) which animated and gave so much 
charm to many of his landscapes as they 
began to appear inthem. He himself was 
conscious of it, and I often heard him 
say that his manner of seeing and feeling 
nature was due to the recollections of his 
youthful sensations, and that their in- 
fluence was strong enough to have 
moulded his whole destiny as an artist. 
This influence made easy for him the 
hard beginning of his studies, and soon 
after using the brush he reproduced with 
very little trouble the proper tones of 
those things which had impressed _ his 
imagination, — that gray light and that 
ambient mist with which the air is satu- 
rated, and which half veils the horizon and 
sky of most of his pictures. 

He remained a clerk for eight years, 
and during that time contracted the habits 
of order and regularity which he retained 
through the rest of his life. He always 
rose early, even in winter, arriving at his 
studio at three minutes before eight (he 
always referred in this joking way to his 
habit of being exactly on time). Like 
many of us, he liked to enjoy the in- 
dolent waking-dreams of early morning, 
but he never indulged himself in them, 
for life was only too short for him. He 
had only to fix his mind on the unfinished 
canvas in his studio, and then! the 
thought of the sky, the trees, and the 
figures of his work acted like magic, and 
he was soon seen trotting to his easel at 
the accustomed hour. 

During the last months of his clerkship 
he commenced to make designs, and 
whenever he had a moment to spare, he 
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hid himself under his desk to work upon 
them. His employer, full of indulgence, 
aided him by telling his father that he 
would never be successful in a commer- 
cial life, and that he should allow him to 
follow his inclination to become a painter. 
‘Yo illustrate the incapacity of Corot for 
mercantile transactions, let me relate the 
following little episode: Corot was one 
day sent out by his employer to sell cloth 
from samples, among which was a beauti- 
ful green cloth of a new manufacture and 
of unusually fine quality. He succeeded 
in selling quite a quantity of this green 
cloth, and returned to his employer filled 
with pride at his success. What was his 
disappointment when -he noticed no en- 
thusiasm in the face of the latter, who 
answered him, when Corot gave expres- 
sion to his astonishment, that he had 
proved himself a very poor salesman ; 
that new and particular cloth would sell 
itself, he said, and a good salesman 
should be able to sell the old goods first. 
Corot then realized that even if he should 
exert himself he would never make a good 
merchant. 

His longing to be an artist, which he 
had never kept from his family, was aug- 
mented by the friendship which he formed 
in that time with Michallon,! then an 
artist of repute, but now very much 
forgotten. Finally, one day, having 
fortified his courage, he besought his 
father to allow him to give up com- 
merce and take up the brush, for that 
was the one desire’ of his whole 
life. His father, being the true type of 
a business man, believed only in trade 
and commerce, for he thought they were 
the best source of money-making ; there- 
fore, he was naturally very far from favor- 
ing the request of his son. Still, after 
employing all his persuasive powers, re- 
minding him of the poverty and misery 
which would be almost sure to follow, 
and using all the well-meaning counsels 
which he could think of to turn his son 
from a “beggarly” existence, he con- 
sented, but under the following condi- 
tions: “As you refuse, for the sake of 
making pictures, to continue in an honest 
and respectable existence, I warn you 

1Michallon was the first to receive the grand prix de 


Rome which had just been established for landscape paint- 
ing. 
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that during my lifetime you will have no 
capital at your disposal. I shall give you 
a yearly allowance of one thousand two 
hundred francs ; never expect to receive 
any more, — now see if you can get along 
with that!’’! The father hoped that the 
prospect of a calling so poor would 
frighten his son*and cause him to re- 
nounce a project which he- himself con- 
sidered as insane. But the young man, 
highly elated, embraced his father and 
answered: “I thank you! this is all I 
need, and you have made me very happy.”’ 
He spoke the truth, for he lived happily 
for over twenty-five years on this modest 
allowance. Satisfied with his own inde- 
pendence, he never desired money ; and 
in love with his art, he pursued his task 
without fail until success and renown 
came to recompense his faith and honest 
toil. 

Corot was now about twenty-five years 
old ; and it is on the banks of the Seine, 
in Paris, that he began his first study. 

Of all the studies which he made at 


1One must remember that during the first half of this 
century the fine arts were not encouraged as they are now 
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that time, many became celebrated, but 
the fortunes of some of them were differ- 
ent. Some were the beginning of his 
reputation, while others were sold for 
fifteen cents! For instance, one which 
was found by an amateur on the quay? 
where Corot then dwelt, was shown to 
the latter to learn whether it was really 
the work of his brush. 

“The merchant told me that it was 
your work,” said the amateur, “ but I did 
not dare believe it on account of the 
moderate price.” 

“Well!’’ replied Corot, “if it was not 
my work, at what price should it have 
been sold? ’’3 

He himself never sold one of his 
studies ; but he gave some away, and out 
of those a few went into the market. He 
also loaned a large number, of which 
many were lost, at least to him, for he 

2 When in French we speak of the quays, we refer to 
those in the central part of Paris, where on the sidewalk 
and in the open air, merchants sell second-hand books, 
medals, and a few cheap pictures. 

3 I have heard the anecdote from M. Hanoteau, who was 
present at the time of the conversation in Corot’s studio in 


1848. Corot was already a Knight in the order of the ZLe- 
gion d’honneur. 
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often forgot to whom he had loaned 
them. Several times some of them were 
returned to him after he had entirely 
forgotten them. A few years before his 
death he mentioned one to me, which 
had come home to him after an absence 
of more than thirty-five years. It some- 
times occurred, however, that he discov- 
ered them in J7itc-d-brac shops, and 
bought them back, without even a disa- 
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and the time passes so quickly! There 
are such a great many years flown, and it 
seems to me they were as hurried as the 
voyages accomplished in dreams. I must 
not waste the rest, which will pass away 
only too rapidly !”’ 

“In the spring,” he said at another 
time, “I have a rendezvous with nature, 
—with the buds which begin to burst, 
with the new foliage, and with my little 


Un Matin, 


greeable word against the unprincipled 
borrowers who had sold them. 

Every spring during his whole life, 
Corot fled to the country, to observe the 
new buds. April always found him at 
Ville d’Avray. Bad weather did not pre- 
vent him from being there ; and he would 
say: “No matter, I go there to rest — 
in working. Think of it,’’ (he was then 
seventy-four years old), “I have only 
thirty years more to live, — counting 
my allowance of four to the hundred, ! 





birds perching curiously on the end of a 
branch to look at my work.” 

Even in the last years of his life you 
could see him, when night came, leaning 
out of his little window at Ville d’Avray, 
as in the time of his youth, his poetic 
soul absorbed in contemplation and gath- 
ering from the tranquil purity of the stars 
treasures for the morrow. Corot dreamed 

1 This remark refers to a business custom in France, to 
allow an extra number in the sale of a certain quantity, — 


say a dozen or a hundred, —just as we speak of a baker’s 
dozen. 
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by night, — and by day, in the sight of 
nature, wrote his dreams on his canvas. 
It was thus by the observation of beauti- 
ful things that his heart became golden 
and his palette silver ! 

To return to the beginning of his ca- 
reer — Michallon, Corot’s friend, was for 
a while his first teacher; unfortunately 
he could not long witness the works of 
his pupil, for death removed him when 
twenty-six years old. Corot, deprived 
of his friend, took lessons from Victor 
Bertin, a pure classicist of the most exact 
order, whose pictures reflected, as an 
eminent critic said, the coldness of the 
accessories of tragedy. He could not 
have learned under such guidance the 
subtlety of rendering masses, the trans- 
parency of atmosphere, the scintillation 
of foliage, the entire general effect, — 
the delicate and tender touches of na- 
ture. All these qualities were fortunately 
in himself. 

He visited Italy for the first time in 
1825, and made, in Rome, some of his 
most interesting studies, which however 
required so long a time to be appreciated. 
He met there a company of French 
artists (Léopold Robert among them), 
who received him cordially, on account 
of his joyous and frank disposition, and 
not for his merit as a painter, which was 
out of the question ; they loved his happy 
nature, but paid no attention to his work, 
and even treated it with a certain irony. 
He remained timidly at his work in con- 
sequence of his peculiar temperament, 
and his place was modest in the assem- 
blage with the others. They did not sur- 
mise that he, whose talent they were 
ready to ridicule, would one day be the 
master of them all. 

In mentioning the name of Léopold 
Robert, I will relate the opinion which 
Corot expressed regarding the end of 
this eminent artist; for his tragic death 
left a deep impression on Corot who wit- 
nessed it in 1835, during one of his so- 
journs in Italy. Léopold Robert com- 
mitted suicide at the end of an artist’s 
dinner. The guests had left the dining- 
room, and were talking and smoking in 
an adjoining apartment, when a shot was 
heard in the just deserted room. Alli 
rushed in, and Corot was the first to enter 
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and see Léopold Robert fallen on the 
table, his head swimming in blood. The 
general opinion was that Robert con- 
ceived a hopeless passion for his pupil, 
the Princess Charlotte, which drove him 
to suicide. Corot claimed that he had 
proofs that the cause was really heredi- 
tary insanity, and that if love was in the 
case, it only caused the rapid develop- 
ment of the disease. 

In 1827, Corot exhibited for the first 
time in the Salon. Thence commenced 
his trials, and it can truly be said that 
they lasted a long time. From that pe- 
riod until his death he did not miss a 
single annual Salon; but he exhibited for 
twenty years without being noticed, and 
ten years more passed away before he 
was comprehended. He _ stood alone, 
and ranged himself under no_ banner, 
desiring to be true, but at the same time 
feeling the flame of poetry which was 
constantly struggling for expression. He 
could not be pleased by the simple mate- 
rial representation of things; hence the 
inattention and the disdain with which 
his works were received. 

The poor man suffered from this want 
of recognition, but was not discouraged. 
Without being swayed from his own path, 
he applauded the triumphs of his com- 
rades, Rousseau, Troyon, Jules Dupré 
who began with him,—djust as he did 
later the success of Diaz and of his pu- 
pils, Daubigny and Frangais, who were 
all recognized sooner than he by the 
public. 

The difference between the talent of 
Corot and that of Daubigny is very great, 
and still the two artists had a profound 
admiration for each other. Corot con- 
sidered Daubigny one of the greatest 
landscape painters of his time, while the 
latter lauded Corot’s genius to the skies. 
In speaking of Rousseau, during a con- 
versation on art, Corot said one day to 
my mother: “He? He isanenrgle. I, 
however, am only a lark pouring out little 
songs in my gray clouds!” 

His language was full of imagery. 
While making studies in the country 
(before he had a name), and when he had 
finished one to his entire satisfaction, he 
would say to his mother on his return: “A 
little fairy came and, by touching me with 
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her wand, has given me success.”” When 
at another time he would return in a sad 
mood, his mother would ask him with 
kindness and interest: “Has not the 
little fairy been to see you to-day?” 

He had a great respect for his father, 
but a real veneration for his mother, 
whom he considered the most beautiful 
of women. Unless he was away on a 
journey, he never failed, until his mother’s 
death, to accompany her to church every 
Sunday morning ; nothing could prevent 
him, and he regarded this as a sacred 
duty. He was proud to walk with her 
arm in arm, and whenever he spoke of 
her he always called her /a belle femme. 

For a number of years his pictures 
were, one might say, only tolerated at the 
Salon, and hung in such obscure corners 
that they could hardly be discovered. 
“ Alas!” said Corot, “I am this year 
again in the catacombs.’’ But he went 
at his work again, nothing daunted. He 
would return home, and with tears in his 
eyes look at the pictures hung on the 
walls of his studio, saying: “ At least they 
cannot take my talent away by their in- 
trigues.”” For he was conscious of his 
capacity, and when he felt he had well 
expressed the simple and poetic senti- 
ment by which nature inspired him, he 
congratulated and consoled himself with 
the thought that perhaps some day he 
would be understood. Sometimes, how- 
ever, when he had finished a canvas, he 
was a little depressed, and felt the need 
of having his sentiment shared by some- 
body else. It often occurred, therefore, 
that he consulted the first comer; for he 
argued sincere reproduction of nature 
could be understood by anybody, even if 
he reserved the right of judgment for 
himself, saying partly in joke, in case the 
man should not comprehend the work: 
“ One of us is a crank, and I think it is 
he.” At other times the ardor of his 
conviction dissipated all his fears, and he 
said: Décidément mon tableau est fameux, 
tres fameux! 

After twenty-five years of indifference 
toward his efforts, his father began to 
say: “I believe I must give a little 
money to Camille” (Camille having gray 
hair by this time). Mr. Sagnier, my 
great-uncle, who was Corot’s friend from 
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1830, was the first to compliment him on 
his pictures, the first one who was 
touched and strongly impressed by the 
painting of Corot; for he was himself a 
poet and understood the voices of na- 
ture. He said to Corot: ‘Courage, 
friend, courage! ‘The public is accus- 
tomed to things which flatter its views, 
while you touch the heart. It is impos- 
sible that this public, which is indifferent 
to-day, will not to-morrow be moved by 
your subtile conceptions, and after realiz- 
ing the spirit that pervades them, render 
you honor and fortune, just rewards for 
these weary years of constancy to your 
ideal.” Corot, with tears in his eyes, 
embraced Mr. Sagnier, and then returned 
to his work singing gayly. 

He rarely received encouragement ; 
from his family, never; on the contrary, 
they spoke of his “ daubs,” and even 
after success began to come refused to 
believe in his talent. His sister, looking 
one day at several of his pictures, said: 
“Tt is curious, —I have looked at them 
well, and I cannot see what good can be 
found in them; for me they are hor- 
rible.””’ His mother alone was more in- 
dulgent and took a little interest in his 
labors ; not that she understood him any 
better, but being his mother she read 
more easily in her son’s heart and saw 
the love he put into his work. 

The artistic world began, however, to 
get accustomed to Corot’s painting, 
although some of his comrades, Celestin 
Nauteuil among them, allowed themselves 
certain little pleasantries at his expense ; 
but this did not last long, for one day 
Corot said, quite seriously: “I do not 


like to hear jokes about painting.” 
The protest was effective, and there- 
after the satirical merriment ceased. 


Does it not seem to-day strange, indeed, 
that such a protest could have ever been 
needed? ‘Those who have seen him on 
similar occasions know the firmness of 
his character and the dignity which he 
assumed quite naturally when agitated by 
respect for his art; his pleasant features 
took on an almost severe gravity, and his 
perfect conviction seemed almost to throw 
a halo over his countenance. 

Corot occupies a prominent place in 
the art of our time by his genius and by 
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the influence which he has exercised on 
the school of landscape painting ; he be- 
longs even, in a certain measure, to the 
general history of painting, because he is 
one of the small number who have put 
something interesting and something of 
their own strong personal nature into 
their works. French art has lost in him 
one of its most original and distinctive 
representatives. ‘The painter’s place will 
be filled with difficulty ; but more difficult 
will it be to replace the man. His was a 
simple, loyal, generous, and noble nature. 
Envy never marred his beautiful soul ; 
always joyous and always laughing ; his 
charity was continuous and unceasing, 
and his long life was happy in its 
serenity. 

To gain an idea of his appearance in 
his later years, imagine a robust farmer, 
whose gesture and language are full of 
youth and strength; place on his thick, 
white hair one of those velvet caps, with 
a soft visor, which we see in Hans Hol- 
bein’s portraits ; throw a workman’s blouse 


over the solid shoulders ; illumine with a 
frank smile his honest open face ; hang 
in his full good-natured lips a wooden pipe, 
and you have Corot. 

Never was anybody’s existence better 
utilized. He toiled incessantly. Awake 
early, like all who seek balmy sleep in 
good season, he seized the brush at sun- 
rise, and did not lay it down before “ twi- 
light gray had with her sober livery all 
things clad.” He always noticed the 
approach of nightfall with dissatisfaction, 
but at the same time he accepted it with 
a cheerful resignation: “ Well, I have to 
stop,” he would say; “my Heavenly 
Father has put out my lamp!” 

He was in the habit of singing while he 
worked ; the song which accompanied his 
brush was usually borrowed from some 
old composition, or it was one of those 
country melodies which we hear evenings 
in the villages when the reapers return 
from the fields. 

In 1840, the most eminent critic of 
the times, Gustave Planche, wrote some 
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eulogistic remarks about a landscape by 
Corot which was exhibited in the Sa/on, 
under the title, “‘ ‘The Setting Sun.” From 
that moment Corot’s talent seems to have 
been recognized by the critics and artists ; 
but the general public did not appreciate 
him until 1863, when he was firmly estab- 
lished. ‘“ Now,” he exclaimed gayly, “i 
have it! I am glad I did not die ten 
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keep the matter secret and turn it into a 
surprise for her husband. For that pur- 
pose she placed the cross in his napkin. 
She expected great astonishment and a 
demand for an explanation; but it re- 
sulted differently. When the elder Corot, 
on opening his napkin, discovered the 
cross, his face expressed at first astonish- 
ment, but immediately after he said: “I 
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years ago; for, at that time, I did not 
have it!” 

In 1847, he received the cross of the 
Légion ad’ Honneur, and in 1867 he was 
created an officer of the same order. 
The father’s unbelief in his son’s talent is 
aptly illustrated by an anecdote told me 
by Corot in regard to this same decora- 
tion. When he received the cross for the 
first time, he carried it at once to his 
mother, who resolved to have a family 
dinner to celebrate the occasion, but to 


don’t know for what 7 can be decorated. 
It is probably for my services in the Na- 
tional Guard!” He did not for a mo- 
ment think it possible it was intended for 
his son, and he appropriated it to himself 
without further ado. When his wife ex- 
plained his error to him, he simply re- 
turned the cross and began to converse 
on other subjects with a disconcerted ex- 
pression, and the dinner dragged. He 
would not even believe the affair was 
serious, and asked his son next day 
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Jean-Baptiste-Camille Corot. 


whether it was pleasantry on his part, or 
whether he was the victim of a joke. 
When Camille drew from his pocket the 
Journal Offictel containing the.announce- 
ment of his decoration, his father read and 
re-read it, and finally, with tears in his 
eyes, embraced his son, saying: “ You 
must, after all, have some little talent to 
be thus decorated for it.’ Even with 
that proof, it was so difficult for him to 
eradicate his preconceived conviction, 
that soon after he asked Frangais (his 
son’s pupil) whether “ Camille really had 
some merit. Tell me,” he said, “ you 
who know something of painting.” Fran- 
Gais assured me later that he had great 
trouble to persuade him that his son was 
“a greater artist than all the others.” 
About 1863, Corot often said: “ How I 
wish my good father could now see my 
successes, he who found it so hard to be- 
lieve in me!” ‘This was in fact the 
beginning of his triumphs, which have 
since only increased as a recompense for 
the constancy of his faith. He had been 
misunderstood so long a time, that he 
was not spoiled by praise, and whenever 
such was accorded him he exclaimed, like 
a child who asks to drink: “ More, more, 
I have been without it so long!” 


lessons 
willingly to everybody who sought them, 
never taking a cent from the numerous 


Corot gave his counsel and 


artists who eagerly received them. He 
recommended his pupils to choose only 
subjects which responded to particular 
impressions, believing that the mind of 
each person is a mirror in which nature 
is reflected in an individual manner. He 
often said to them: “ Do not imitate, do 
not follow others, or you will remain be- 
hind.” ‘To one of his pupils, who had 
servilely imitated him, he said: “ Ever 
bring me again a similar study, and I 
shall close my studio door to you for- 
ever:”’ 

One of the first among artists to ap- 
preciate Corot and to buy his pictures 
was Diaz. ‘The canvas which attracted 
him was originally designed for an ama- 
teur, but declined by him. It was con- 
ceived by Corot during his return on 
foot at nightfall from Versailles to Ville 
d’Avray, as has been narrated by a friend 
of his in an interesting pamphlet. On 
entering the house, Corot thought of it 
until late in the evening, sitting in the 
open window, as was his habit, to more 
intimately penetrate into nature. When 
morning came the whole scheme was 
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ready in his mind; he went to Paris to 
work on a picture, for his father had 
never thought of providing him with a 
studio at Ville d’Avray. ‘The work pro- 
ceeded so rapidly that the picture was 
finished by the close of day. ‘What!’ 
he said to himself, ‘ finished already, and 
I have earned so much money in so short 
atime! No, this cannot be, I must work 
at it again; hm! still, to retouch it may 
spoil it; I will leave it and look at the 
sky while smoking a pipe.’ Some time 
afterwards the amateur, for whom the 
picture intended, came; he _ ex- 
amined it closely, became pensive, and said 
at last: ‘It is not very gay; I must con- 
sult my wife who does not like anything 
melancholy. I will let you know her 
opinion, and till then I shall reserve my 
refusal.’ A few days later he wrote that 
he relinquished the picture, saying: ‘ My 
wife finds it decidedly too sober, after 
what I have told her about it.’ In spite 
of this sad result, Corot was not dis- 
satisfied with his picture, and told his 
friends that he had the conviction it was 
good, and that it would not be every day 
that he could make such a one. He 
consoled himself by saying: ‘ Another 
person will take it, that’s all!’ The 
other person happened to be Diaz, who 
admired the excellent work at first sight, 
and kept it preciously all his life.” 

It must not, however, be understood 
that Corot was so well satisfied with his 
work as not to accept any criticism, nor 
be willing to alter anything which he had 
painted; this would be a grave error. 
His simplicity was so great, that when a 
remark was made about his pictures by 
one in whose judgment he had confi- 
dence, and the remark was not very clear 
to him, he would in good faith offer him 
his palette, saying: “I do not know, do 
it yourself!” And when his request 
was accepted in order to show him what 
was meant, he would follow eagerly, and 
say with animation: ‘That is so, I see! 
A little more, please. Oh! that is all 
right now!” Then after having the 
palette returned to him, he would not 
relinquish it until the part in question 
was finished. I witnessed several such 
cases as this; among which one was at 
the time Corot was finishing his picture 


was 
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known as “The Burning of Sodom,” 
when an uncle of mine who was present 
had to explain his criticism with brush in 
hand, for which he was thanked heartily. 

Corot liked to relate the history of 
his pictures, some of which had _ very 
strange and different fortunes, — like the 
exhibited in the Salon of 1851. 
This was badly hung in a room near the 
stairs ; everybody passed it without stop- 
ping. One day Corot, seeing that no- 
body paid attention to his landscape, had 
the fancy of standing and looking at it, 
thinking to himself that “ people are like 
flies, and as soon as one lights on a dish, 
the others will follow at once ; my pres- 
ence will perhaps attract the passers-by.” 
Indeed, a young couple approached, and 
the gentleman said; “That is not bad, 
it seems to me that there is something 
in it.”” But the lady, who had a sweet 
expression, pulled him away, saying: 
“Tt is frightful, come along!” “And I 
said to myself,” added Corot, “are you 
satisfied that you now know the opinion 
of the public? So much for 
you!’’ ‘That very picture, after waiting 
several years in his studio without tempt- 
ing a buyer, found an audacious one — 
as Corot called him— at last, who took 
it for 700 francs, and the purchaser was 
so happy to have it that he gave a /é/e 
to celebrate its acquisition. “I was 
kindly invited there,” said Corot, “and 
received abundance of compliments ; 
still, the painting was the same as before, 
when nobody wanted it; at present I 
paint just the same way, only people un- 
derstand it, and it has needed only forty 
years of work and patience to bring it 
about. It is not that 7 have changed, 
but that the constancy of my principles 
has triumphed, — and I am overwhelmed 
with happiness !” 

He always preached this constancy to 
his pupils, especially to the younger ones. 
To these, whenever they came to him 
for his advice and to learn whether they 
should take up painting, he put this ques- 
tion: “Have you 1500 francs income, 
so that your living is assured? See if 
you can dine on a big piece of bread 
alone. Such a frugal meal has more than 
once been mine, and on the days follow- 
ing such a repast I have looked at myself 


one 


the worse 
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in the mirror and patted my cheeks ; 
they were as the day before,—the diet 
was not so dangerous after all, and I 
recommend it to you whenever neces- 
sary!’ Sometimes this advice was given 
to young men of wealth, who responded : 
“My coupé is below.” ‘Well, so much 
the better,” answered the master, “ then 
you can paint as a sweet luxury.” 

Speaking of his admiration for nature, 
he often said: “I pray to God every day 
to let me be a child again, that I may see 
nature as it is, and may reproduce it like 
a child, without prejudice.’’ Is not this 
prayer alone a praise of his whole life ? 
Kindness, mildness, charity, confidence, 
and conscience,—this was his motto. 
It was while smiling and singing that 
Corot made all his pictures, so justly 
appreciated to-day: each stroke of the 
brush has its history, its word, its parti- 
cular note, and his works are like pro- 
longed echoes of his heart. 

With the lark he saluted the rising sun, 
then ran out in his great blue blouse, an 
immense hat on his head, and his large 
umbrella under his arm, laughing, sing- 
ing, conversing with the birds, the but- 
terflies, the trees, with his eyes and heart 
open to all. He would say: “Is it for 
me you are singing, little bird? Well, 
this is fine!” ‘This loud monologue, 
given with an enthusiasm coming from 
his very soul, and mingling with the 
thousand voices of birds and insects,‘ was 
a delicious greeting to the rising Phoebus. 
Nothing escaped him while going along, 
and when arrived at his work his brush 
was so rapidly impelled by his overflow- 
ing imagination that all sense of labor 
was lost. His eye brightened and his 
face was illuminated with a tender joy. 

Corot generally enhanced his language 
with an exaggeration that was quite 
charming. One day, wishing to explain 
how a slight noise will be increased in 
the stillness of the fields, he said: “I 
was painting a study of willows near a 
brook, when all of a sudden I heard the 
rolling of thunder. Astonished, I looked 
up; it was a swarm of bees which was 
settling on one of the branches.” 

He invested the figures in his pictures 
with an individual interest, and in his 
mind they were living, breathing crea- 
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tures. “You see,” he once said to a 
friend, “the shepherdess leaning against 
the tree trunk? She turns around quickly 
because she hears a field mouse rustling 
in the grass.”’ And another time: 
“After our rambling excursions together 
I invite nature to visit me for several 
days, and then my folly commences. 
With brush in hand, I search for nuts in 
the woods of my studio. I hear there 
the song of the birds, the shivering of the 
trees in the wind ; I see, then, the running 
of the brooks, and the rivers filled with a 
thousand reflections of the sky, and all 
that lives on their banks. ‘The sun rises 
and sets in my studio.” 

For a long time painting was consid- 
ered by “ positive’’ people, as folly and 
futility ; but Corot used to answer them: 
“It may be so, but I defy anybody to 
find on my face the traces of sorrow, of 
ambition or remorse, which mar the faces 
of so many poor people. This is why 
we should not only pardon that folly, 
but seek it. We should love art, which 


gives calm, moral contentment, and 
even health, to one who can_ bring 
his life into harmony with it.” By his 


own kindness and simplicity, this excel- 
lent man had given himself the greatest 
happiness which can be expected in this 
world. He felt so happy that life seemed 
to him to pass only too quickly; he 
would have loved to live as long as he 
could have woods and rivers and sky to 
paint, and as long as he could be useful 
to others. Yes, in his own heart the sun 
rose and set. 

It must not be imagined that his liber- 
ality came only with his fortune; no— 
his nature was generous in the extreme. 
Until 1855, when he was fifty-nine years 
old, he lived on the modest allowance 
which his father gave him, and on the 
sale of his pictures, which brought him 
very moderate prices. Still, his kind 
heart and his generosity were constantly 
brought to the test, and they never failed 
him. Naturally, possessing but little 
himself, he could not give much, but 
what he had he divided with his unfor- 
tunate friends, who never knocked at his 
door in vain. Money, advice, lessons, 
all were given without price, in a simple 
manner and without ostentation, nay, 
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even in secret, for the majority of his 
benefactions were not known until after 
his death. When he retired at night, he 
would thank the Lord for having given 
him an opportunity to help his fellow- 
men. 

In 1855, he inherited from his father a 
yearly income of about twenty-five thou- 
sand francs; but having acquired by his 
brush more than independence of fortune, 
he took extreme care to put his inheri- 
tance entirely beyond his reach. He 
placed it at interest, and at his death it 
returned intact and nearly tripled in 
amount to his nephews and nieces, as he 
died a bachelor. 

From the time just mentioned, Corot 
began to earn enormous sums of money. 
Like every true genius, he was indefati- 
gable. No one could have been more 
diligent or more prolific in his work ; 
besides, he had accumulated a consider- 
able number of pictures during the 
twenty-five or thirty years of indifference 
from the public as to their existence. 
With his increasing fortune his charities 
multiplied in number and amount, and 
we find in the accounts of this generous 
man many annual allowances, of which 
several were six thousand francs each. 

The following anecdotes characterize 
the man,— 

Daumier, an artist once well known for 
his spiritual and humoristic talent, had 
become almost totally blind, and, not 
having been enriched by his talent, was 
obliged to retire to very modest quarters 
in the country. His friends and fellow 
students, Corot, Daubigny, Dupré, Fran- 
cais, and others, were in the habit of 
assembling in the room of the poor blind 
artist to spend the evenings, trying to 
make him forget his misfortune by their 
well-meaning gayety and friendship. In 
spite of their efforts the unhappy Daumier 
still suffered with a melancholy strange to 
his character. Corot noticed it and tried 
to discover its cause. Through the 
neighbors he found out that Daumier 
possessed only very small resources and 
that he found himself unable to pay for 
his lodgings. His landlord, to whom he 
owed nine months’ rent, had threatened 
to turn him out if he did not pay him 
soon. <A few days afterwards Daumier 
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received a package of papers, which 
proved to be the deed, in his own name, 
of the house and grounds; a slip of paper 
enclosed bore these words: ‘ My dear 
friend, I now defy your landlord to put 
you out of doors. Corot.” Daumier, 
who was very proud, would have refused 
the gift from any other person, but when 
he met his benefactor he embraced him 
and murmured, while weeping: “Ah, 
Corot, you are the only one from whom 
I could accept such a present without 
feeling humiliated.” 

A few months before Corot’s death, his 
friend F. Millet died, leaving a widow 
and eleven children almost penniless. 
The art world was moved, and the State 
was induced to give a pension to Millet’s 
wife. Corot, finding the sum insufficient, 
added to it an annual allowance of one 
thousand francs. Almost immediately 
after this, feeling his own health decline 
rapidly, he desired to secure the widow 
of his friend against the loss of this assist- 
ance consequent upon his own death; 
therefore, he turned over to her the 
capital necessary to give her this annual 
income for the rest of her life, and sent 
it to her with these words: “ In this way, 
I am sure that in no case of misfortune 
may you have to suffer inconvenience.”’ 
His death, which occurred soon after, 
shows this to have been a wise considera- 
tion. 

When fortune came to him, even in 
abundance he did not change his tastes 
and habits. His simple and rustic life 
remained the same, just as his heart 
always remained young and pure. He 
kept a single servant, who had been in 
his employ for nearly thirty years —old 
Adele, as we used to call her. His 
studio, large and of austere simplicity, 
was in perfect harmony with his char- 
acter. Although possessing a strong con- 
stitution and a very good appetite, he ate 
very frugally; it might be said that, 
really, he took only one meal a day, and 
that one in the evening. At noon he 
was content with a bowl of vegetable 
soup, which his faithful Adele brought 
into his studio. He very rarely took his 
evening meal alone, on account of the 
many invitations for dinner which he 
received ; he noted these in a book, and 
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when any one desired his company he 
almost always had to look for a month or 
more to find an open date. 

We had very often the good fortune of 
his presence at our table, and it was there 
that he entertained us with the details of 
his life. He manifested great friendship 
for my family and myself as his godchild. 
I think I can say modestly that in these 
social meetings the time passed as rapidly 
for him as for us. He did something for 
us which he never did for any one else, 
and which shows his confidence in my 
family: he gave us the key of his studio 
during a whole summer while he was ab- 
sent, with the privilege of going there 
when we liked. 

Those were happy evenings which we 
passed in his company, and the remem- 
brance of them has been so strongly im- 
pressed upon my mind that in spite of the 
many years which have since rolled away, 
it seems to me to have happened but yes- 
terday. My parents, being artists them- 
selves, naturally loved the society of 
artists, and we often had at our table, 
together or separately, Corot, Daubigny, 
Francais, Courbet, Mouilleron (who made 
such beautiful lithographs), and others. 
Neither were musicians lacking in the 
gathering, adding to the amusement and 
pleasure of the occasion. Corot, from 
his brillancy and ineffable goodness, was 
the centre of all eyes, and his animated 
conversation increased the joy in all 
hearts. It is an error to say, as many 
do, that he was not well-read and that his 
literary knowledge was limited. I can 
affirm, on the contrary, that few men, 
especially among artists, read so much, 
and had such an extended knowledge 
of literature as he had. He was a 
“living encyclopedia,” and it was this 
which made his conversation so interest- 
ing. However, he was simple and un- 
obtrusive in this as in all things, and not 
one of those who boast of a knowledge 
often very superficial. I cannot dwell on 
this point too much, for the error men- 
tioned is a general one. It has been 
stated that he bought many books, but 
only for the color of their binding ; that 
he had read only one, “ Polyeucte,’’ and 
that even this he never finished. Those 
who say this should know full well that he 
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was seven years in the Lyceum at Rouen, 
and a moment’s reflection would show 
them that no one remains in a lyceum 
for seven years without studying thor- 
oughly the entire classic literature. 

Corot had a splendid voice and con- 
siderable musical taste, and although he 
had never cultivated his voice, he knew 
by heart a great deal of the modern 
music, for he frequently went to the 
opera. Often, in the evenings at our 
house, when one of the musicians played 
some selection on the piano — especially 
if it were Italian opera, which Corot 
knew best — he would become inspired, 
and soon begin to sing the grand airs and 
recitatives in a subdued voice, emphasiz- 
ing the acting with much spirit and taste, 
and without losing the true character. It 
was charming, and the time flew so 
quickly that it was sometimes two o’clock 
in the morning before any one thought 
of inquiring the hour. Some one would 
quickly go and order a cavvosse (as Corot 
used to call a common hack in his sport- 
ing vein,) and he left us, promising to 
pay another visit soon. Sometimes, when 
it was very late, he stayed with us over 
night; but he always preferred to go 
home, as his work for the next morning 
would be somewhat deranged in conse- 
quence of his absence. 

His increasing success never made him 
vain, and to the last day of his life he 
never ceased to be astonished at the high 
prices his pictures brought. He pre- 
ferred to accept any price that was 
offered him rather than to fix one him- 
self; and when his friends insisted that 
he advance his prices, he refused, and 
answered: “Go and mark them your- 
selves.” Once only was he willing to 


ask a considerable sum for one of his 
most important landscapes, and_ this 
was more for curiosity than anything 
else. It was on the opening day of the 


Salon in 1856 or 1857, when he re- 
ceived a telegram asking him whether 
a certain one of his pictures was for sale, 
and if so, what was the price. He did 
not know the sender of the message, a 
Mme. X , and “I don’t know,” said 
he afterward, “what idea passed through 
my mind with regard to this sudden offer 
at the beginning of the exhibition, but 
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the manner of this amateur made me be- 
lieve in my success and gave me a certain 
audacity. I responded—also by tele- 
gram : ‘ Picture unsold, price ten thousand 
francs.’ Just imagine, my friend, what a 
bold and haughty answer! such a thing 
had never occurred to me! An _ hour 
afterwards another despatch announced 
that the affair was settled and that my 
demand was accepted with thanks. | 
was stunned, and I thought surely I had 
forgotten a cipher in my figure. ‘To make 
this matter clear, I wrote by mail, this 
time writing the price in full. It proved 
to be all right.” 

The following gives some idea of how 
his generosity was imposed upon. I 
called on him one day in his studio ; it 
was not his regular reception day, and 
there was besides myself a Mr. D ; 
his friend and pupil, who used to work 
beside him. I remained about an hour, 
during which time five different people 
came to ask help from him. To all he 
gave. One of them, an artist, but with- 
out talent, sent up to him by the con- 
cierge a bad copy of a painting of his, 
with a letter in which he requested him to 
buy it. ‘Is it possible,” said Corot to us, 
“that any kind of resemblance to my 
picture can be found in this? ‘Take his 
picture back to him,” he added, turning 
to the concierge, ‘‘ and tell him I have no 
need of it.” ‘Then quickly taking from a 
drawer in his table three twenty franc 
gold pieces, he handed them to the con- 
cierge, saying in a low voice: “Give him 





this also.” In a few moments an old 
woman appeared, who, it seems, had 
once sat for one of his pictures. She 


came to “inquire after the health of Mr. 
Corot,” and when she left ten minutes 
later, Corot, in saying good-by, slid a 
piece of gold of the same value into her 
hand. She had visited him regularly 
once a month for eight or nine years. 
This visit was followed by that of a young 
fellow of eighteen or twenty years, who 
reminded Corot that he had once before 
been very kind to him, and as he was 
then without employment he came again 
to recommend himself to his generosity. 
Corot gave him all the loose silver he had 
in his pocket, probably seven or eight 
francs. ‘This fellow certainly expected 
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more, for a new caller, who met him on 
the stairs and related it to us, overheard 
him say: “Isn’t the ‘féve Corot’ stingy 
to-day !” 

But it 


would take a 


volume to re- 
capitulate all his charities. Mr. JD ——, 
his constant companion for months, 


assured me that the same story repeated 
itself every twenty-four hours, — that he 
had himself counted more than twenty- 
five beggars in one day; and when 
Corot’s friends reproved him for giving 
so carelessly and lavishly, trying to prove 
to him that the majority of those people 
took advantage of his generosity and sent 
each other to him, he answered simply : 
“T believe that in reality most of them 
are professional beggars, but it is more 
than my sympathies can endure, and I 
cannot refuse. ‘Then think, my friends, 
I feel and I know in spite of all that I 
shall always have enough to eat. I could 
never forgive myself if I had not given to 
an unfortunate one who really needed it, 
and, as I cannot distinguish between 
them, I would rather give to ten who do 
not merit it, than deny a single one who 
is in want.” Personifying true Christian 
charity, this admirable man did not wait 
to be asked to give, as has been shown 
in the cases of Daumier and the widow 
of Millet, and as is shown further by the 
following instances. 

A committee of three persons came to 
him to ask his subscription for the build- 
ing of a boys’ school in a town of France 
where no institution of the kind existed. 
Corot subscribed one thousand francs 
and the committee departed; but they 
had hardly gone when Corot ran after 
them, saying: “ Your scheme to build a 
boys’ school is excellent, but it will be an 
injustice if you do not also build one for 
girls. I shall not give my one thousand 
francs unless you open another subscrip- 
tion for a girls’ school, on which I will 
sign another one thousand francs in ad- 
vance.”’ Both schools were established. 

Corot was an equal proprietor with his 
sister of a house in Paris. A man came 
to him one day, saying: “I am one of 
your tenants. I you nine months 
rent, and you have threatened to put me 
out if I do not pay you within three days. 
I have come ‘to ask you to believe me 


owe 
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upon my word of honor, that it will be 
impossible for me to pay you before a 
month, when I shall receive a consider- 
able amount due me. If you will have 
confidence in me, I will see that you are 
paid promptly at that time.” Corot de- 
clared that he did not know anything 
about the affair, and did not understand 
why he came to him, for he never troubled 
himself about his property, leaving this 
care entirely to his sister, ‘‘ who compre- 
hended business matters better than he.” 
The man then begged him to intercede 
in his behalf, but Corot would not hear 
of it, protesting that he would not dare to 
do so; and when his visitor renewed his 
promises, Corot said: ‘Hear me, 
you give me your word of honor that you 
will be able to pay in a month, we will do 
something even better. I will give you 
the necessary money to pay my sister 
what you owe ws, and in a few weeks you 
can repay me; but do not say a word of 
this to my sister, for she would scold 
me!” ‘The tenant kept his word, re- 
turned the money, and guarded the secret 
till the day of Corot’s death. 

Another time, — it was on New Year’s 
Day, 1874,—I had called on him, and 
we left his house together, when, on 
turning a corner where an old man stood 
begging for charity, Corot stopped to 
give him a franc piece. After we had 
gone about a hundred yards, he paused 
and proposed to turn back. Arriving 
where the old man was, he drew from his 
pocket two five franc pieces which he 
gave to him saying: “To-day all the 
world receives presents, so you must also 
have yours.!”’ 

And how readily he always acknowl- 
edged his error, if by any chance his 
charities proved to have been misplaced ! 
“One day,” said he, before our family, 
“1 was just leaving my studio after a day 
of hard work which had completed one 
of my paintings exhibited the month 
after at the Sa/on. I was feeling very 
well satisfied with myself, for, having put 
all my love into my work, I had suc- 
ceeded in painting something very good ; 
and I was wishing I could see reflected 
on the face of every passer-by a look of 
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1The French give presents on New Year's Day, as the 
Americans do on Christmas. 
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happiness such as I knew mine must 
wear. It was at twilight, and objects 
were already becoming indistinct in the 
approaching darkness. Suddenly I re- 
marked some people on the other side of 
the street searching for something on the 
ground, and urged by curiosity I crossed 
to ascertain the object of the search. 
An old and shabbily dressed woman had 
dropped a ten cent coin, and was looking 
for it with a great deal of anxiety — her 
whole manner and appearance showed 
plainly that it was an important sum for 
her. Poor woman, thought I to myself, 
that little coin probably represents a good 
deal of labor for her, and now she is 
having more trouble than it is worth to 
recover it. I addressed her, and at the 
same time offered her another silver 
piece. ‘The humble creature raised her 
face and answered me with a look of 
noble pride: ‘Thank you for the inten- 
tion, sir, but although I am poor, I am 
not a beggar; I prefer to work hard to 
earn that ten cents rather than ‘to receive 
it from charity, and that is why I take so 
much trouble to recover the piece I have 
lost.’ Oh, my friends,” exclaimed Corot, 
“what a lesson that was to me! I had 
no right to humiliate that woman as I did, 
and, feeling ashamed of myself, I knelt 
on the ground to help her find the lost 
money. My good angel must have 
directed me, for after ten or fifteen 
minutes I was happy enough to find the 
treasure and return it to its owner.” 

I remember having read somewhere, 
that once a needy artist whom Corot 
hardly knew came to him to borrow one 
thousand francs ; but Corot, having been 
annoyed by being interrupted on the 
work of a study, and therefore being in a 
bad humor, refused, pretending not to 
have the amount asked for. ‘The artist 
left, but Corot soon felt a remorse to 
which he was not accustomed, and in less 
than an hour he was seen, out of breath, 
climbing the stairs of the house where 
the poor artist lived. The latter opened 
the door to Corot, who spoke thus: “ An 
hour ago I said that I did not have the 


one thousand francs which you asked 
me; I lied! here they are; I have 
brought them to vou. Am [I still in 


time?’’ When he received an affirma- 
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tive answer, he went away happy and 
with an easy conscience. If it is true 
that those who give to the poor lend to 
the Lord, it is certain that the accounts 
of Corot will be very large ! 

He was never so happy as on the day 
when he had given pleasure to a friend. 
He loved music and was a subscriber for 
the popular concerts of Pasdeloup. “ One 
day,” he told us, “my friend Daubigny 
expressed the desire to hear Beethoven’s 
symphony in C minor, which was to be 
performed at the Conservatory. As | 
had a ticket, I offered it to him, and he 
went. I was left all alone in my studio, 
and, as I had heard this symphony, I 
pictured Daubigny to myself as he entered 
the hall and heard the first chords, and I 
thought to myself: How grand they must 
sound ! how delighted Daubigny must be ! 
how thankful he must be to me! I have 
made a friend happy; this is more than 
the sacrifice is worth.” 

The large sums of money which his 
pictures brought him were used for gifts, 
for pensions, and for charity ; and, what 
was still nobler, he did not claim that 
these acts were praiseworthy. ‘It always 
comes back to me in one way or another,” 
he said. ‘One day, for instance, I gave 
fifteen hundred francs to a poor artist 
from Lyons, whom I hardly knew. On 
the same day a_ would-be purchaser 
offered me three thousand francs for 
one of my pictures, for which I asked four 
thousand. At that moment two other 
gentlemen entered to select pictures ; at 
once the first caller said to me in a 
whisper: ‘I will take this picture at your 
price. The two others each bought a 
picture for one thousand francs, and, 
therefore, I had made six thousand 
francs that day. You see that my fifteen 
hundred francs were fully returned to 
me, and it is always thus.” 

At different times he offered a large 
number of his pictures to provincial 
museums and to churches. ‘The way in 
which the city of Lille acquired the one 
which it possesses is worth mentioning. 
He had exhibited a magnificent landscape 
in Lille, “ La Féte Antique’’; the ques- 
tion of buying it for the city was broached 
and the first steps had been taken, but 
when they hesitated at the price, Corot 
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revenged himself nobly: he offered his 
picture to the museum as a gift, and re- 
ceived the most hearty thanks from the 
authorities. When he took his revenge, 
it was always in a similar way. He gave 
numerous pictures to his friends, and, for 
my part, as his friend and godson, I was 
quite favored. 

During the Franco-German War, 
Corot, foreseeing the siege of Paris, en- 
tered the city on the 29th of August, 
1870, to remain there during the entire 
blockade. “I took refuge in painting,” 
he said afterward, “and I worked very 
hard ; without that I would have gone 
mad.’’ He spoke very forcibly against 
the people who cause wars, “who make 
the nations cut each other’s throats.” 
His delicate and sensitive nature was not 
only horrified at this remnant of bar- 
barism, but he expressed his disgust for 
it, calling it unreasonable and dé¢e; for, 
said he, “ it only ravages and destroys the 
works of nature and the labor of man.” 
The thought of war always excited him, 
and I remember one occasion when he 
gave way to his indignation before his 
friend Mr. Dumesnil and myself. It was 
in his studio, on the 5th of January, 1871. 
The bombardment of the city had just 
commenced, and the conversation was 
more than ever on the subject in ques- 
tion. Corot spoke vehemently, and ended 
thus: “Isn’t it unheard of, to think that 
there are people who are eager to destroy 
the Louvre, and place in its stead can- 


nons, petroleum, and dead _ bodies! 
Compare this savage hatred with art, 


which is ove itself!” 

Although working hard, he did not for- 
get to give to the wounded, and for the 
other needs which manifested themselves 
in this lamentable time. He visited the 
wounded, the sick, and comforted them 
by his presence and friendship, and 
always assured himself that their wants 
were well supplied. Without counting 
the many pictures which he gave for 
works of benevolence, he turned over 
more than twenty-five thousand francs to 
the national defence. 

In the last years of his life, Corot’s 
studio was literally invaded by visitors, 
until he was obliged to appoint a day for 
them, closing his doors to the public for 
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the rest of the week, some few intimate 
friends only being received. His love 
for work was so powerful, that even on re 
ception days he continued to paint, no mat- 
ter whether twenty-five or thirty visitors 
pressed around his easel. ‘This did not 
hinder him from talking, and he always 
had pleasant words for everybody. He 
rarely rose to greet a new comer, but 
simply bidding him good day with a wave 
of his hand, asked him to enter. On 
such an occasion as this I met F. Millet 
for the first time. The room was full of 
fashionable people ; some one knocked 
and Corot called with a vigorous voice, 
“Come in.”’ I observed a man, already 
old, appear in the doorway and remain 
there timidly, evidently abashed at the 
number and elegance of the persons pres- 
ent. Corot, rising immediately, went 
and greeted him, and then turning to his 
visitors said: “ How is this! this is my 
good old friend Millet, my excellent 
comrade. I am very happy to see him,” 
and he made him sit down near him. 
Millet was then known by the artists and 
some of the amateurs, but was not at all 
popular with the public, and being poor 
he was very diffident. He soon retired 
into a corner of the studio, where I had 
the pleasure and honor for more than an 
hour of conversing with him about my 
godfather, the intruders 
him, and art in general. 

Public honors had no charm for Corot, 
and when M. Barye spoke to him on the 
possibility of his becoming a member of 
the Institute, he said, pointing to his 
easel: ‘‘No, all my happiness is there. 
I have gone my way without faltering, 
without a change, and for a long time 
without it has come, though 
late ; this is compensation for my youth 
which is flown, and I am the happiest 
being in the world !”’ 

Here I may be permitted to relate 
another anecdote, which I have from 
Jean Gigoux, who plays a prominent part 
in it, and which will also show that Corot 
was not always repaid as he deserved for 
the important services rendered. For- 
tunately, he found his recompense in the 
satisfaction of his own conscience. The 
Baron Bossio, an amateur artist, had 
painted a certain picture representing 


who _ besieged 


success ; 
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Venus asleep on clouds. Venus and the 
clouds were all in white, and the picture 
had a pale effect, which repelled the 
would-be purchasers. One day, the 
daughter of the baron, the Marquise de 
la Carte, confided to Jean Gigoux that 
she was obliged to sell this picture. 
Gigoux explained to her the difficulty of 
selling such a canvas, and the necessity 
of having it retouched, but he did not 
wish to undertake the alteration for fear 
of the baron’s He declared to 
the Marquise that Corot (whose brow was 
not yet encircled by the laurel) was the 
only one capable of so thankless a task, 
and that with his extreme kindness and 
his desire to render aid he would know 
better than anybody else how to accom- 
plish it. Gigoux had not been mistaken ; 
Corot did not refuse, but wished to see 
the picture first. ‘The impression which 
it made on him was not very favorable, 
but, having examined it for a while, he 
accepted the very disagreeable task of 
retouching it, and set to work on it the 
next morning. A few days after, Gigoux 
called to see how the work was getting 
on. The Marquise accosted him with an 
air of resentment. ‘Who is this man 
whom you have brought me? He wears 
a blouse like a laborer and smokes a hor- 
rible pipe in the parlor, and he daubs 
color all around my father’s pretty 
nymph!” Gigoux urged that the wisest 
course was not to interfere, but allow him 
perfect freedom. Corot had conceived 
the idea of surrounding the sieeping 
nymph with a bower. The pale tones 
had disappeared, a part of the foliage was 
illuminated by sunshine, and the disagree- 
able picture had been transformed into a 
delicious dream. The Marquise hardly 
looked twice at the work, and never even 
thanked Corot for it. The picture was 
sold for a good price at a public auction. 

One of Corot’s greatest desires (which 
he could rarely satisfy) was to employ 
his talent in grand decorations, as the 
painters of the Renaissance had done. 
But with the exception of the two 
pictures which he made for the Prince 
Demidoff, for a salon, and which, though 
they partook of that nature, still are 
pictures rather than decorations, he never 
found an opportunity to execute orders 


anger. 
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of that kind. When he heard of the pro- 
ject of decorating the Pantheon, he ex- 
claimed in the exuberance of his spirits: 
« And I wish that I could cover the en- 
tire walls of a prison; I would show to 
those erring poor, the country, as I see it, 
and I believe that I should convert them 
by bringing them close to the pure blue 
sky.” Meanwhile, during a short visit 
which he made Daubigny at his country 
house, he painted some decorations for 
the dining-room “to while away the idle 
moments,” while M. Viollet-le-Duc, who 
was also there, painted a panel in the 
same room. 

His sincerity in his work was so great, 
and he felt so vividly what he painted, 
that he was led to say: “When a pur- 
chaser desires a copy of one of my land- 
scapes, it is easy for me to give it to him 
without again seeing the original, for ] 
hold in my heart and mind’s eye the 
copy of all my works.” 

He thought, — and he had seen many 
countries (having visited Italy, all of 
France, Switzerland, Spain, and Eng- 
land), that God was as eloquent in a 
little corner of a meadow as in the im- 
mensity of space, and he could not under- 
stand how a landscape painter needed to 
go far to find subjects and effects for his 
pictures. He passed his whole life in 
the neighborhood of Paris, and no painter 
was so productive as he. He found 
nature beautiful everywhere, and he 
claimed that a landscape painter should 
be able to create che/s d’auvre without 
leaving the Buttes Montmartre (a hilly 
district in Paris). He did not know, 
when speaking thus, that Michel, who 
died poor and almost unknown, had there 
made almost all his masterpieces, so 
much sought after to-day. Corot had a 
predilection for the sky of that part of 
France, and he frankly admitted: ‘1 
allow myself to be enveloped by the 
fleecy skies of Paris.” 

If Corot did not have a finished execu- 
tion, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
if even he only gave an intimation of 
things, is it not just to add that he 
ordinarily made you see beyond what he 
put on the canvas,—that he controlled 
your imagination and carried your 
thoughts with him? ‘This is the supreme 


object of all art, and no one else has 
approached the perfection which he 
acquired in this way. His painting is 
soft, without glaring effects or contrasts. 
His pictures do not strike the eye vividly ; 
a kind of gray smoke, vapor, or dust 
settles on the ground, passes slowly over 
the water, envelops the trees, and softens 
the rays of light. If we pierce this light 
veil, immense depths of transparent 
shadow and a warm clearness 
vealed to our enchanted eyes. He him- 
self explained it thus: “’To thoroughly 
enter into my painting, it is necessary, at 
least, to have the patience to let the 
mist float away; one can penetrate but 
slowly.” 

This vagueness and half indecision, 
which angers the superficial observer, and 
which he calls negligence in execution, 
served Corot marvellously in rendering 
that very indecision of nature which 
causes the smallest object to be con- 
stantly changing its aspect. ‘The foliage 
moves, the wind sighs, the sun’s rays 
lengthen and shorten, the clouds drift 
across the sky, the same view assumes 
fifty different aspects in one day. With 
these changes in mind, it seems as if we 
see them in operation in the pictures of 
Corot. His floating forms seem always 
in motion. He often said: “Do we 
know how to represent the sky, a tree, or 
water? No; we give only the appear- 
ance of these things, the remembrance, 
as it were. Of this almost imperceptible 
movement, we ought to give the idea; 
and if I paint a wheel, the spokes of 
which appear to me to be in a way indis- 
tinguishable, I ought to show that it 
turns. As for the sky, that is another 
thing; it is still or it is moving. Our 
work should not hold the mind and eyes 
on the canvas, but ought to carry away 
eves, mind, and soul; and this effect is far 
from being easy of attainment.” 

He once remarked with reference to a 
splendid picture which he had just fin- 
ished, and in the centre of which was a 
brilliant rose-colored cloud, spreading a 
luminous harmony over all: ‘I believe 
that this is as good an impression of 
nature as fiction is of reality. Nature is 
never the for two minutes,” he 
added, ‘ but it always changes according 
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to seasons, weather, hour of the day, 
amount of sunshine, heat or cold ; all this 
constitutes its physiognomy, and all this 
has to be well reproduced ; one day it is 
this, the next day it is that, and once 
having caught these various phases, a 
harmonious whole must be evolved from 
them before it will resemble nature. In 
fact, it is the same as with a head for a 
portrait ; the artist has to investigate the 
character of his model to see his joy, his 
sorrow, his anger, or any other sentiment 
which may animate him; his touch must 
indicate these distinctive qualities, at 
least in a degree, to the end that it be 
not only the sad or the gay man, but the 
entire mobile being. ‘Then those who 
have seen him in different moods will 
recognize him, and it will be not the 
portrait of a moment, of a certain day 
(such as a photograph gives), but rather 
a portrait of the man at all times.” 

Corot loved the cold freshness of day- 
break, the morning mists, and the vague 
stillness of the evening, with the stars 
infinite: and to explain how he valued 
the delicate shades of twilight, he said: 
“When the sun sets the sun of art rises.’ 
Shrugging his shoulders, he continued : 
“1 am reproached for the vagueness of 
my pictures; but why? Nature floats! 
we all float! Vagueness is the peculiar- 
ity of life.” I may mention here that 
Corot, as well as Daubigny, had a great 
dislike for bright sunlight. The former 
called the sun a fatseur @embarras, and 
the latter, the grand charlatan. 

Corot’s formula being to take nature in 
its moving life, to catch it on the instant, 
he limited himself to its decisive accents, 
insisting on these and sacrificing the rest ; 
this was his whole esthétique. ‘This 
résumé execution was the cause of the 
strong objection brought against him ; 
but one has to acknowledge that we see 
completeness in this same 7¢swme. His 
pictures tell us much more than those of 
artists who minutely reproduce every 
detail. ‘To those who see only with their 
eyes (and they are the great majority), 
the details are the principal thing; an 
eye of a fly painted in oil, and susceptible 
of being analyzed with a magnifying glass, 
is their idea. . 

lhese vésumés of Corot are like cer- 
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tain sketches of figures, which effectively 
reveal the types and characteristics in a 
few well-chosen strokes; by the elimina- 
tion of a multiplicity of details the true 
aspect has been enhanced, and we have 
not an inane copy as a photograph, but 
something of more value —a reproduc- 
tion which is an explanation. Most as- 
suredly, Corot was not a man to search 
after details; he knew well that a land- 
scape painter is not a naturalist, and that 
beauty in art lies principally in harmony 
and general impression; he was more 
preoccupied with the rays of the sun than 
with the spears of grass. Ah! how well 
he knew the secret of imparting to the 
grasses and foliage those subdued and 
voluptuous tremblings, caused by the 
amorous breath of the breeze. 

Who does not recollect the rambles of 
this master into the realms of fantasy, 
those dances of the nymphs, under large 
trees, in the Elysian fields? What poeti- 
cal conception, what grace, what happy 
and charming peculiarity! Are these 
Arcadian fairies, or dryads? ‘To which 
mythology, to which world, belong these 
vaporous creatures with slender forms, 
whose light movements hardly touch the 
ground? We do not know, but they 





bathed in such a liquid atmosphere, and 
sing to us in such a sweet and seductive 
manner, that we yield to them as to a 
dream, and enjoy them without at first 
fully comprehending the underlying prin- 
ciple of the new conceptions. 

Corot’s exhibition in the Salon of 1874 
was the most remarkable and _ beautiful 
one of his life. Three pictures were 
shown: “ Souvenir a’ Arleux,” “Le Sotr,” 
and “Ze Clair de Lune.” ‘These three 
works, — justly called by one of his 
biographers “the three parts of a sym- 
phony, the whole of which might be said 
to represent the hours of the day,” — 
give us the true effect of sunshine, twi- 
light, and darkness. The artistic circles 
expected that he would receive the grand 
medal of honor for this exhibition, but he 
did not ; we think, with many others, that 
real artistic merit went for nothing in 
these His friends, a notable 
party of artists and many lovers of art, 
came together and decided to requite the 
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injustice of the jury by offering him a 
gold medal, of the same style and value 
as the official one, as a token of esteem 
and friendship. On the evening of the 
29th of December, 1874, four or five 
hundred people assembled at the Grand 
Hotel, and presented Corot with this 
medal. But alas! Corot had to make a 
great effort to be present at the festivity. 
The health of this thus far indomitable 
man was rapidly declining. We did not 
know we gave this recompense to a dying 
man; but in reality it was like pinning 
the cross of honor to the pillow of a 
departing hero. 

His sickness made rapid progress, and 
developed into dropsy. He did not have 
any hopes of his own recovery, and he 
spoke calmly of his approaching end to 
Francais, who visited him a few days 
before he submitted to an operation 


which the physicians thought might bene- 
fithim. I met Frangais when he emerged 
from Corot’s chamber; the tears which 
he had restrained while near the dying 
man flowed from his eyes, and he repeated 
the following words of Corot, which have 
more than once been published : 

“T have reached the end, and I have become 
resigned, but it was not easy, and I have striven for 
it along time. Still, I cannot complain; I have 
enjoyed good health for seventy-eight years, have 
had my love of nature, painting, and work; my 
family have been honest people, I have had many 
friends, and I hope I have done harm to no one; 
my lot in life has been an excellent one; and with- 
out any reproach to Destiny I can only be thank- 
ful! I must go, I know, but I am loath to believe 
it, and in spite of myself I have still some hope.” 

These words are the last I can give of 
my lamented godfather ; but are they not 
the expression of a true and profoundly 
human sentiment ? 


At the moment of entering eternity, the 
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peace of his soul was complete, and he 
was attacked by no phantom of regret or 
remorse. Faithful to the nature he loved 
so dearly, he turned his last thoughts to 
her. The look of ecstacy which trans- 
formed his features partly revealed to our 
mortal comprehension the transcendent 
views his inspired vision beheld, while his 
fingers with their last movements seemed 
to guide his brush. 

Corot’s was eminently the painting of 
nature in a happy mood. His labor is a 
long dream of happiness ; and he died on 
the 22d of February, 1875, nearly eighty 
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years old, as young and as bright as at 
twenty. Such minds have no age, for 
they have received from the grace of 
God the gift of eternal spring. 

He is no more! but his work, however, 
is here, living, triumphant, and immortal ! 
His whole soul dwells in it, speaking to 
our souls, and continuing through time 
the task which his noble heart desired to 
accomplish — that was, to show us the 
charms of nature by teaching us its love, 
and to make us better by awakening in 
our hearts the sweet emotions which he 
felt himself, 
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By F. W. Clarke. 


S it a cloud or mountain peak 

That looms against the western sky? 
A wreath of vapor, frail and weak ? 

Or rocky summit firm and high? 


I cannot tell; mine eyes deceive, 

And cloud or mountain are as one ; 
A clearer vision, I believe, 

Will greet me with the morning sun. 


I follow in the solar lead, 
And ever westward take my way: 


To-morrow I may grasp indeed 
The truth I cannot reach to-day. 


But whether on the mountain slope 
My steady footsteps climb the sky ; 

Or in the clinging cloud I grope. 
Uncertain where the pathways lie. 


Some other morrow must there be, 
When all the prospect, fair and bright, 
From every mist or vapor free, 
Shall dawn upon my waking sight. 














By Winfield S. Nevins. 
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EBECCA NURSE was born in Yar- 
mouth, England, and baptized there 
on February 21,1621. ‘This would 

make her seventy-one years of age at the 
time of the witchcraft troubles. She was 
the daughter of William ‘Towne, and wife of 
Francis Nurse of Salem Village. Nurse 
lived from about 1638 to 1678 near what 
is now Skerry Street in the city of Salem. 
His occupation was that of tray-maker. 
In 1678, he purchased the farm in Salem 
Village then known as the ‘Townsend 
Bishop farm, now better known as the 
Nurse farm. ‘The history of the place is 
this: Townsend Bishop, on January 16, 
1636, received a grant of three hundred 
acres of land in the Village. On this he 
built a substantial house. That house is 
standing to-day, and is the widely-known 
Rebecca Nurse house. Its identity is 
proved beyond question by documentary 
evidence. Bishop sold the estate, in 
1641, to Henry Chickering, who in turn 
sold it to Governor Endicott in 1648 for 
one hundred and sixty pounds. Endicott 
gave the farm to his son John in 1653, 
but did not execute the deed until 1662. 
The governor died in 1665, and a law- 
suit followed over the will. It was finally 
settled by the General Court in favor of 
young John and his wife. John died in 
1668, and his widow married, in August 


Tue Story OF REBECCA NURSE. 






of that year, Rev. Samuel Allen, a minister 
of the First Church in Boston. She died 
in 1673, and thus the Bishop farm 
became the property of Allen, who sold 
it to Nurse in 1678 for four hundred 
pounds. Nurse was to have twenty-one 
years in which to pay for the property, 
paying in the mean time an annual rental 
of seven pounds a year during the first 
twelve years and ten pounds for each re- 
maining year. 

The Nurses were blessed with eight 
children, — Samuel, John, Francis, and 
James, Rebecca, wife of Thomas Pres- 
ton; Mary, wife of John Tarbell; Eliza- 
beth, wife of William Russell ; and Sarah, 
then unmarried. They dwelt on the 
farm or near it, and in a short time Nurse 
divided the larger part among them.! 
From all the information that has come 
down to us, Salem Village contained no 
more prosperous, happy, and contented 
family than this. ‘There were others of 


much greater wealth, but none _ that 
promised more enjoyment in old age 


than that reared and established at Salem 
Village by Francis Nurse and his wife 
Rebecca. He had been prominent and 
honored in the communities where he 
dwelt. She was an intelligent, pious, de- 


1T am indebted to the diligent researches of Mr. Upham 
for the information about the Bishop-Nurse farm, also for 
an account of the lawsuit which followed the purchase. 
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vout woman, a veritable “mother in 
Israel.” Against her good name and 
fair fame no breath of suspicion had yet 
been uttered. The first trouble appears 
to have come to this family soon after the 
purchase of the Bishop farm. Allen had 
guaranteed the title. He was soon called 
upon to defend it against the claims of 
Zerubabel Endicott, who claimed a 
boundary line to the Endicott posses- 
sions that pushed back the eastern bounds 
of the Bishop farm. ‘The controversy 
was a long one, going finally to the Gen- 
eral Court for settlement. It was de- 
cided against Endicott. Nurse, to be 
sure, was only indirectly interested in the 
suit. Allen was the principal, and he 
kept his promise to defend the title. 
Thomas Putnam became involved in the 
suit. Some writers allege that Nurse 
thus incurred his hostility, and that this 
was one of the incentives to the sub- 
sequent prosecution of Rebecca Nurse. 
It would seem that Putnam, if anything, 
was united with Allen and Nurse in fight- 
ing Endicott. It is far more likely that 
the Topsfield controversy engendered ill- 
feeling between the Village people and 
the Nurse family. This affair may as 
well be narrated at this point. 

In 1636, the General Court defined the 
bounds of Salem, Ipswich, and Newbury 
as extending six miles into the country, 
measuring from their respective meeting- 
houses. Three years later, the same 
power, in consideration that the in- 
habitants of Salem had agreed to plant a 
village near the river that runs to Ips- 
wich, ordered that all lands near their 
bounds between Salem and the river, not 
belonging to any person or town by former 
grant, should belong to said Village. ‘The 
farmers of Salem Village thereupon began 
to push settlements beyond the six-mile 
limit. They cleared the forests and built 
houses. In 1643, the General Court, un- 
mindful of its grant to the Salem Village 
people, authorized the inhabitants of 
Ipswich to locate on the same territory 
and establish a village. The town of Ips- 
wich was incorporated October 18, 1650, 
and in 1658, a portion of the disputed 
land was made a part of the town. This 
brought into direct conflict the Village 
men, who had taken up lands under the 
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vote of the General Court in 1639, and 
those who settled under the act of 1643. 
John Putnam of the Village and others 
of his great family and of the settlement 
met the Easteys and Townes of ‘Tops- 
field on the disputed ground and had 
angry words with them. Not until 1728, 
when the town of Middleton was incor- 
porated, to include most of the disputed 
territory from the Village and Topsfield, 
was the dispute settled. 

Isaac Eastey’s wife was sister of Re- 
becca Nurse. The Townes, John, and 
Joseph, Jr., were nearly related to her. 
While most of the inhabitants of the 
Village took sides against the Topsfield 
men, the Nurse family supported them. 
When the Village meeting passed a pro- 
test against the Topsfield claim, Samuel 
Nurse, Rebecca’s oldest son, and Thomas 
Preston, her son-in-law, entered their 
written dissent. Whether this long and 
bitter controversy had anything to do 
with the prosecution of Rebecca Nurse 
and Mary Eastey is left to conjecture. It 
is certain that Thomas Preston joined 
with Thomas and Edward Putnam in 
signing the complaint against Sarah Good 
in 1692. Does not this indicate that 
whatever ill-feelings arose from the ‘Tops- 
field feud, thirty years before, had been 
entirely forgotten, or at least forgiven? 

The complaint against Rebecca Nurse 
was made by these same Putnams, Thomas 
and Edward. They complained against 
her for “vehement suspicion of having 
committed sundry acts of witchcraft” 
upon Mrs. Ann Putnam, Ann Putnam, 
Jr., and Abigail Williams. ‘The justices 
issued their warrant on March 23. On 
the following day, Marshal Herrick made 
return that he had “apprehended the 
within named Rebecca Nurse and lodged 
her at Nathaniel Ingersoll’s.” The ex- 
amination took place on the 24th. The 
record of that examination, as made by 
Rev. Samuel Parris at the request of the 
magistrates, was as follows: 

What do you say (speaking to one of the 
afflicted) — have you seen this woman hurt you? 
— Yes, she beat me this morning. 

Abigail, have you been hurt by this woman? 
— Yes. 

Ann Putnam ina grievious fit cried out, that 
she hurt her. 

Goody Nurse, here are two, Ann Putnam the 
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child and Abigail Williams, complain of your 
hurting them. What do you say to it?—I can 
say before my Eternal Father I am innocent and 
God will clear my innocency. 

Here is never a one in the assembly but desires 
it. But if you be guilty, pray God discover you. 

Then Hen. Kenny rose up to speak. Goodm. 
Kenny, what do you say? Then he entered his 
complaint and farther said that since this Nurse 
came into the house he was seized twice with 
amas’d condition. Here are not only these but 
here is ye wife of Mr. Thomas Putnam who 
accuseth you by credible information & that both 
of tempting her to iniquity and of greatly hurting 
her. —I am innocent & clear & have not been able 
to get out of doors these 8 or g days. 

Mr. Putnam, give in what you have to say. 
Then Mr. Edward Putnam gave in his relate. 

Is this true, Goody Nurse?—I never afflicted 

no child, never in my life. — You see these accuse 
you. Is it true? — No. 
“ Are you an innocent person relating to this 
witchcraft? — Here Thomas Putnam’s wife cried 
out, Did you not bring the black man with you? 
Did you not bid me tempt God and 
dye? How oft have you eat and 
drunk your own damnation. 

What do you say to them?—O 
Lord, help me, —& spread out her 
hands & the afflicted were grievi- 
ously vexed. 

* * * * * 


Do not you see these afflicted 
persons & hear them accuse you. 
— The Lord knows I have not hurt 
them. Iam an innocent person. 

It is very awful for all to see 
these agonies and you an old pro- 
fessor, thus charged with contract- 
ing with the devil by the effects of 
it, and yet to see you stand with 
dry eyes when there are so many 
wet. — You do not know my heart. 

You would do well if you are 
guilty to confess and give glory to 
God. —I am as clear as the child unborn. 

What uncertainty there may be in apparitions 
I know not, yet this with me strikes hard upon 
you, that you are at this very present charged 
with familiar spirits, this is your bodily person 
they speak to. They say now they see these 
familiar spirits come to your bodily person, now 
what do you say to that? —I have none, sir. 

Possibly you may apprehend you are no witch, 
but have you not been led aside by temptations 
that way? —I have not. 

Tell us, have you not had vissible appearances 
more than what is common in nature? —I have 
none nor never had in my life. 

Do you think these suffer voluntary or in- 
voluntary ?—I cannot tell. 

That is strange, every one can judge. —I must 
be silent. 

They accuse you of hurting them, & if you 
think it is not unwillingly but by design, you must 
look upon them as murderers.—I cannot tell 
what to think of it. 


Afterwards when this was somewhat insisted 
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on she said, I do not think so. 
understand aright what was said. 

Well, then, give an answer now, do you think 
these suffer against their wills or not? —I do not 
think these suffer against their wills. 

Why did you never visit these afflicted 
persons? — Because I was afraid I should have 
fits, too. 

Upon motion of her body fits followed upon the 
complainants abundantly and very frequently. 

Is it not an unaccountable case that when you 
are examined these persons are afflicted? —I 
have got nobody to look to but God. 

Again upon stirring her hands the afflicted 
persons were seized with violent fits of torture. 

Do you believe these afflicted persons are be- 
witched ? —I do think they are. 

When this witchcraft came upon the stage 
there was no suspicion of Tituba (Mr. Parris’s In- 
dian woman), she professed much love to that 
child, Betty Parris, but it was her apparition did 
the mischief, and why should not you also, be 
guilty, for your apparition doth hurt also? — 
Would you have me belie myself? 


She did not 





Nathanie! Felton, Sr., House, 


She held her neck on one side and accordingly 
so were the afflicted taken. 

Then authority requiring it, Sam. Parris read 
what he had in characters taken from Mr. Thomas 
Putnam’s wife in her fits. 

What do you think of this? —I cannot help it, 
the devil may appear in my shape. 

This is a true account of the sum of her ex- 
amination, but by reason of great noises by the 
afflicted and many speakers, many things are pre- 
termitted memorandum. 

Nurse held her head on one side and Elizabeth 
Hubbard (one of the sufferers) had her neck set 
in that posture, whereupon another patient, 
Abagail Williams, cried out, set up Goody Nurse’s 
head, the maid’s neck will be broke, and 
when some set up Nurse’s head, Aaron May ob- 
served that Betty Hubbard’s was immediately 
righted. 

Salem Village, March 24th, 16%. The Rev. 
Samuel Parris being desired to take in writing the 
examination of Rebecca Nurse hath returned it as 
aforesaid, and seeing what we then did see to- 
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gether with the charge of the persons then present 
we committed Rebecca Nurse, the wife of Francis 
Nurse of Salern Village unto their majesties’ goal 
in Salem as per a mittimus then given out in 
order to further examination. 
JOHN HATHORNE, ) = 
JONATHAN CorwIn, f aoe 

Goody Nurse remained in jail until the 
first of June, when she was brought be- 
fore the grand jury. On June 2, the jury 
returned four indictments against her. 
The first was for afflicting Ann Putnam 
on March 24; the second and third for 
afflicting Mary Walcott and Elizabeth 
Hubbard on the same day, and the fourth 
charged her with afflicting Abigail Wil- 
liams. It will be noticed that the date 
of the offences alleged in these several 
indictments is that of the day of the pre- 
liminary examination. ‘The same is no- 
ticeable in most of these witchcraft cases. 
In few of the indictments is the same 
date of offence alleged as in the original 
complaint before the justices. At the 
trial which followed, Ann Putnam deposed 
that on the 13th of March she 

“Saw the apparition of Goody Nurse, and she 
did immediately afflict me, but I did not know 
what her name was then, though I knew where 
she used to sit in our meeting house, but since 
that she hath grievously afflicted by. biting, pinch- 
ing, and pricking me, and urging me to write in 
her book and also on the 4th day of March, being 
the day of her examination, 1 was grievously tor- 
tured by her during the time of her examination, 
and also several times since, and also during the 
time of her examination I saw the apparition of 
Rebecca Nurse go and hurt the bodies of Mercy 
Lewis, Mary Walcott, Elizabeth Hubbard, and 
Abigail Williams.” 

The deposition of Mary Walcott was in 
about the same language as the above, 
save that the apparition of Rebecca 
Nurse would kill her if she did not write 
in the book, and that Nurse “told her 
she had a hand in the death of Benjamin 
Houlton, John Harwood, Rebecca Shep- 
ard, and several others.” She saw the 
apparition of Goody Nurse during her 
examination go and hurt the bodies of 
Ann Putnam, Mercy Lewis, Elizabeth 
Hubbard and Abigail Williams. ‘The de- 
positions of Elizabeth Hubbard and Abi- 
gail Williams differed but little in tenor 
or in language from the above. Williams 
claimed to have been afflicted by Nurse 
on March 15, 16, 20, 21, 23, 31, and 
also on several days in May. Nurse had 
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tempted her to leap into the fire, and 
she had **seen the apparition of a sacra- 
ment sitting next to [the man] with an 
high crowned hat.” It had also confessed 
to her “its guilt in committing several 
murders together with her sister Cloys.”’ 
The testimony of Sarah Vibber appears to 
have been given later in the month, for 
she deposed to being pinched and choked 
by the apparition of Rebecca Nurse on 
June 27. Among the other depositions 
in the case are the following : 


“The deposition of Johannah Childin [Shel- 
don] testifieth and saith that upon the 2d of June, 
1692, that the aperition of Goody Nuss and 
Goodman Harwood did apeare to her and the 
said Harwood did look Goody Nuss in the face 
and said to her that she did murder him by push- 
ing him off the cart and strock the breath out of 
his body.” 

Edward Putnam deposed that “on March 26 
Ann Putnam, sen., was bitten by Rebecca Nurs 
as she said did, about 2 of the clock the same 
day she was strock with a chane the mark being 
in a band of a round ring and three stroaks across 
the ring she had six blos with a chane in the 
space of half an ower, and she had one remark- 
able one with six stroakes across her arme. I saw 
the mark both of bite and chane.” 


Sarah Holten’s deposition is the only 
paper among all those on file that gives 
any information that Rebecca Nurse ever 
had trouble with her neighbors, or ever 
was called a railer and brawler. Perhaps 
in this case, allowance should be made 
for the possible exaggeration of an angry 
and excited neighbor. The Widow Houl- 
ton deposed as follows : 


“About this time three years ago, my dear & 
loving husband, Benjamin Houlten, deceased, was 
as well as ever I knew him in my life, till one 
Saturday morning that Rebecca Nurse who now 
stands charged for witchcraft came to our house 
and fell railing at him because our pigs got into 
her field, though our pigs were sufficiently yoked 
and their fence was down in several places, yet all 
we could say to her could no ways pacify her 
but she continued railing and scolding for a great 
while, calling to her son Benjamin Nurse to go 
and get a gun and kill our pigs and let none of 
them go out of the field, though my poor husband 
gave her never a misbeholding word, and within 
a short time after this my poor husband, going 
out very early in the morning, as‘he was coming 
in again he was taken with a strange fit in the 
entry being struck blind and struck down two or 
three times so that when he came to himself he 
told me he thought he should never have come 
into the house any more, and all summer after he 
continued in a languishing condition being much 
pained at his stomach and often struck blind but 
about a fortnight before he died he was taken 
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with strange and violent fits acting much like to 
our poor beloved parsons [persons] when we 
thought they would have died and the doctor that 
was with him could not find what his distemper 
was, and the day before he died he was chearly, 
but about midnight he was again most violently 
seized upon with violent fits till the next night 
about midnight he departed this life by a cruel 
death.” 


The following depositions found on the 
court files indicate that there were those 
who dared to testify in behalf of the 
accused. I quote both exactly as they 
appear in the originals : 


* John Tarbell being at the house of ‘Thomas 
Putnam upon the 28th day of this instant March, 
being the year 1692, upon discourse of many 
things I asked them some questions and among 
others I asked this question whether the garle 
that was afflicted did first speak of Goody Nurse 
before others mentioned her, they said she told 
them she saw the apparishtion of a pale-fast woman 
that sat in her gran-mother’s seat but did not know 
her name, then [ replied and said, but who was it 
that told her that it was Good Nurs; Mercy Lewis 
said it was Goody Putnam that said it was Goody 
Nurs, Goody Putnam said it was Mercy Lewes 
that told her; thus they turned it upon one 
another, saying it was you and it was you that 
told her, this was before any was afflicted at 
Thomas Putnam’s beside his daughter, that they 
told his daughter it was Goody Nurs. Samuel 
Nurs doth testifie too all above written. 





Danver 


“We whos names are underwritten cane testifie 
if cald toit that Goodde Nurs have beene troubled 
with an infirmity of body for many years which 
the juries of women seem to be afraid of som- 
thing else. Rbcah Preson, Mary Tarbel.” 

This last statement refers to the witch 
mark alleged to have been found on the 
body of Nurse. One of the 
theories of the age was that the devil set 
his mark upon each of his servants; that 
witches were all marked. A jury of the 
sex of the accused was appointed to ex- 
amine the body for such marks. — It often 
happened that some excresence of flesh 
common to old people, or one explain- 
able by natural causes, was found. One 
such was found on the body of Goody 
Nurse, and reported to the court, all but 
one of the jury agreeing to the report. 
Rebecca Preston and Mary ‘Tarbell knew 
that the mark was from natural causes. 
The prisoner stated to the court that the 
dissenting woman of the jury of examin- 
ation was one of the most ancient, skilful 
and prudent, and further declared, ‘1 
there rendered a sufficient known reason 
of the moving cause thereof.”” She asked 
for the appointment of another jury to 
inquire into the case and examine the 


Rebecca 
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marks found on her person. No docu- 
ments have been found to indicate whether 
her request was granted. Probably it was 
not. 

The jury of trials returned a verdict of 
not guilty. ‘Thereupon all the accusers 
in court “cried out” with renewed vigor 
and were taken in the most violent fits, 








The Nurse Monument. 


rolling and tumbling about, creating a 
scene of the wildest confusion. ‘The 
judges told the jurymen that they had 
not carefully considered one expression 
of the prisoner, namely that when one 
Hobbs, a confessing witch, was brought 
in as evidence against her she said: 
“What, do you bring her? She is one 
of us.” The jury retired for further con- 
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sultation.! Even then they could not 
agree upon a verdict of guilty. ‘They 
returned to the court room and desired 
that the explain the remark. 
She made no response, and the jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty. On being 
informed that her silence had been con- 
strued as a confession of guilt, the pris- 
oner made this 
statment : 


accused 


“These presence do 
humbly show to the 
honored court and jury, 
that I being informed 
that the jury brought me 
in guilty upon my saying 
that Goodwife Hobbs 
and her daughter were 
of our company; but I 
intended no_ otherwise 
than as they were pris- 
oners with us, and there- 
fore did then, and yet 
do judge them not legal 
evidence against their 
fellow prisoners, and | 
being something hard of 
hearing, and full of grief, 
none informing me how 
the court took up my 
words, and therefore had 
not an opportunity to 
declare what I intended 
when I said they were of 
our company.” 


Grave charges have 
been made against 
the chief justice in 
this case by some 
writers, to the effect 
that he fairly forced 
the jury to go out 
after the verdict of 
not guilty, and that 
he practically told 
them to reverse the 
verdict. Thomas 
Fisk, the 
jurymen, made a 
statement a few 
days after the trial, in which he says, 
the court “objected to the verdict,’ 
and ‘manifested dissatisfaction,’ and 
“several of the jury declared themselves 
desirous to go out again and thereupon the 
court gave leave.” He further stated 
that he “‘could not tell how to take the 
words in question till she had further op- 


one of 


1 Neal’s New England, ii, 143; Calef, F owler’s Ed., 251 
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portunity to put her sense upon them” ; 
that going into court and mentioning the 
words and she making no reply or inter- 
of them, “whereupon 


pretation these 


Jonathan Putnam House, Danvers. 


words were to me a principal evi- 
dence against her.’’! 

It is plain from all the evidence 
upon this point, that had the court 
as counsel for the accused, which it 
was then in the theory of the law, 


guarded her interests, Rebecca 
Nurse would not have been con- 
victed. The question propounded 


to her by the jury would have been so 
explained that she could understand and 
answer it. After conviction she was sen- 
tenced to be hanged. The governor 
granted a reprieve. ‘Thereupon, she was 
excommunicated from the church, as the 
following from the records of the First 
Church in Salem will show : 

1692. July 3. After sacrament, the elders 
propounded to the church, and it was by unani- 
mous vote consented to, that our sister Nurse, 
being a convicted witch by the court, and con- 
demned to die, should be excommunicated; which 
was accordingly done in the afternoon, she being 
present. 

Upham says this was meant to be un- 
derstood as an eternal doom.? People in 
those days looked upon excommunication 
from the church as expulsion from heaven. 


1 Fisk quoted the exclamation thus: ‘‘ What, do these 
persons give in evidence against me now? They used to 
come among us.” This differs very materially from the 
words quoted above from Neal and Calef. 

2 Salem Witchcraft, ii, 391. 





an Hell 


What then must have been the feelings of 
this woman as she stood in the presence 
of her almost life-long church, a church 
which she loved, and to which she had 
been true and loyal for more 
than half a century, with the 
chains of a condemned witch 
clanking about her withered 
and tottering limbs, and heard 
the awful doom of her soul 
pronounced ? 

Immediately on the reprieve 
being granted, the afflicted 
renewed their clamors. ‘They 
claimed to be again grievously 
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afflicted. ‘Their renewed complaints, the 
action of the church at Salem, and the 
clamors of “some Salem gentlemen”’ 


influenced the governor to recall the 
reprieve and approve the sentence. Re- 


becca Nurse was, therefore, on July 19, 
carted to the summit of Gallows Hill and 
hanged. 
“They hanged this weary woman there, 
Like any felon stout: 
Her white hairs on the cruel rope 
Were scattered all about.” ® 


CuapTeR VII. 

In speaking of Rev. George bur- 
roughs, it seems proper to allude briefly 
to the early history of Salem Village 
church. ‘The witchcraft prosecutions 
have sometimes been attributed to the 
feelings engendered by the disagreements 
over the settlement of a pastor of the 

3“ The Death of Goody Nurse,” by Rose Terry Cooke. 
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parish. Upto 1671, the people of Salem 
Village worshipped with the mother 
church in Salem. On March 22, of that 


year, the town of Salem voted that the 
farmers at the Village should “ have lib- 
erty to have a minister by themselves, and 
when they should provide and pay him 
in a maintenance they should be dis- 
charged from their part of the Salem 





minister’s maintenance.” !' A meeting 
house was erected, and in October Rev. 
James Bayley became minister of the 
parish. Some dissatisfaction was mani 
fested with the manner of his call. ‘The 
feeling increasing in intensity, an appeal 
was made to the parent church in Salem. 
Among Bayley’s opponents were Nathaniel 
Putnam and Bray Wilkins, men of wealth 
and influence in the community. ‘The 
dispute finally reached the General 
Court. ‘That body decided in favor of 
the minister, and ordered that he be con 
tinued and settled, and be allowed £60 
per annum, one third in money and two 


1Salem Town Records; Hanson's Hist. Danvers, 223. 
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thirds in provisions and fuel for his fam- 
ily. ‘The people of the parish paid no 
attention to this order, and in 1679, Mr. 
Bayley resigned. Bayley came to the 
Village from Newbury, where he had 
married Mary Carr. His wife’s sister, 
Ann Carr, accompanied them to Salem 
Village, where, in 1678, married 
Sergeant Thomas Putnam,* of whom we 
shall hear much before we 
have finished this story. ‘This 
united the minister’s family 
with the wealthiest and most 
powerful family in the place. 
George Burroughs was en- 
gaged as preacher in place of 
Mr. Bayley in 1680. Gradu- 
ating from Harvard in 1670, 
he early went into the district 
of Maine to preach, and dwelt 
for some time at Casco, now 
Portland, where he received a 
grant of 150 acres of land in 
a section now the very heart 
of the city. This land he 
generously gave to the town in 
later years. Mr. Burroughs 
early encountered hostility in 
his new parish in Danvers as 
was quite natural, from the 
partisans of his predecessor. 
His salary was not promptly 
paid, and when, in 1681, his 
wife died, he had no money to 
pay the funeral expenses. A 
violent dispute raged in the 
parish between the Bayley and 
anti-Bayley factions, and Bur- 
roughs gave up the pastorate 


she 


in 1682. Even this did not end _ his 
troubles. He came back from Maine, 
whither he had moved, to “ get a 
reckoning” or settlement, and = was 


arrested for a debt due to John Putnam. 
Yet on the very day of his arrest, he had 
signed an order for the payment to 
Thomas Putnam of the amount due to 
himself from the parish. It appears by a 
bill on file on the records that when Bur- 
roughs’s wife died, John Putnam allowed 
him to buy two gallons of Canary rum, 
some cloth and other articles on 
count. 


his ac 
The debt was for less than £14, 
2Salem Witchcraft, 1., 247 


3 Savage’s Genealogical Dictionary. 
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and the parish owed Burroughs £33 6s 
8d., so that Putnam was amply secured. ! 
We can look upon his arrest of Bur- 
roughs, in no other light than as a case 
of personal spite and malicious prosecu- 
tion. 

Rev. Deodat Lawson succeeded Mr. 
Burroughs, coming to the village in 1684. 
He found much discord prevailing, not 
only over the settlements of Bayley and 
Burroughs but also over the parish 
records, which it was alleged had not 
been correctly kept during their minis- 
tries. Both disputes were referred to 
members of the church in Salem for ad- 
vice. ‘The advice given was that certain 
changes be made in the records. Har- 
mony could not be secured, however, and 
Mr. Lawson withdrew in 1688.  Follow- 
ing him came Rev. Samuel Parris, who 
was ordained on Monday, Nov. 18, 1689. 
It is evident, therefore, that from the 
calling of Mr. Bayley in 1671 to the 
ordination of Mr. Parris in 1689, there 
was wanting in the parish that harmony 
so essential to church prosperity. ‘That 
the disagreements about the settlements 
of the different pastors and over the par- 
ish records affected the minds of the 
people after the witchcraft delusions ap- 
peared among them there is little doubt. 
That it was the cause of the first charges 
being made seems hardly probable. 

George Burroughs, on leaving Salem 
Village, returned to Casco, Maine. He 
remained there a long time, for he and 
others were there in 1690 when the set- 
tlement was raided by Indians.  Bur- 
roughs then went to Wells, Maine, and 
preached a year or more. ‘There he was 
living in peace and quietness when the 
messenger from Portsmouth came to ar- 
rest him, at the demand of the Salem 
magistrates, in 1692. After leaving 
Salem Village he had married a third 
wife, a woman who had been previously 
married and had children of her own, 
for after Burrough’s death, when the 
Massachusetts colony granted compensa- 
tion to his family, his children complained 
that the third Mrs. Burroughs took the 
entire amount for herself and her chil- 
dren.2 Mr. Burroughs was a_ small, 


1Salem Witchcraft, 11, 262. 
2 Essex Court Record 
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black-haired, dark-complexioned man, of 
quick passions, and possessing great 
strength.* We shall see, by the testi- 
mony to be quoted further on, that most 
of the evidence against him consisted of 
marvellous tales of his great feats of 
strength. We are told that, “his power 
of muscle discovered itself early when 
Burroughs was a member of Cambridge 
college, which fact convinces us, that he 
lifted the gun and the barrel of molasses 
by the power of his own well-strung 
muscle and not by any help of the 
devil.”4 Sullivan in his history of 
Maine, says that Burroughs was a man of 
bad character and cruel disposition. 
Fowler declares that his researches lead 
him to a different conclusion.4 Increase 
Mather wrote that the testimony “ proved 
him a very ill man,” and confirmed the 
belief of the character which had been 
already fastened on him. Cotton Mather 
says in his account that “his tergiversa- 
tions, contradictions, and falsehoods were 
very sensible at his examination and on 
his trial.’”’ Hutchinson says of Bur- 
roughs’ trial, that “he was confounded 
and used many twistings and turnings, 
which I think we cannot wonder at.” ° 
I am of opinion that all these state- 
ments were based, more or less, on Cot- 
ton Mather's “ Wonders of the Invisible 
World.”’ Unfortunately we have none of 
the testimony offered for the defence, if 
any there was. Possibly there was none. 
Mr. Burroughs was nearly a hundred miles 
distant from the place where he had 
lived much of his time, and far from.-his 
friends. He was among a people largely 
hostile, and perhaps was denied all op- 
portunity to obtain friendly witnesses. 
Whatever we may say about the trials be- 
ing conducted according to the English 
law, which did not then allow counsel to 
the accused, but in theory considered the 
judges his counsel, it is undeniable that 
in this case, as in many other of these 
witchcraft trials, the interests of the ac- 
cused were not properly guarded. The 
whole conduct of the judges, from begin- 
ning to end, was that of prosecuting 
attorneys. Preconceived belief in the 
guilt of the accused is evidenced through- 
3 Putnam's Salem Witchcraft Explained, 278. 


4Calef's ‘* More Wonders etc.” Fowler's ed., 278-290. 
5 History Mass., IT, 39. 
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out by their acts and by their words. 
The only ground of explanation, and that 
by no means satisfactory, and certainly 
not a justification, is that the court was 
following the advice given to Major Rich- 
ards by Cotton Mather, that “ whatever 
hath a tendency to put the witches into 
confusion is likely to bring them unto 
confession too. Here crosse & swift 
questions have their use.” “A 
credible confession of the guilty wretches 
is one of the most hopeful ways,” he says, 
“of coming at them, & I say a credible 
confession, because even confession, it- 
selfe sometimes is not credible .... I] 
am far from urging the un-English method 
of torture’ to obtain confessions. ! 

The warrant for the arrest of George 
Burroughs was issued in Portsmouth, N. 
H., on April 30, 1692, by “Elisha 
Hutchinson, major,”’ directed to Jno. Par- 
tridge, ‘‘ field marshall, of the provinces 
of Maine and New Hampshire,” requiring 
him to “apprehend the body of Mr. 
George Burroughs at present preacher at 
Wells in the province of Maine and con- 
vey him with all speed to Salem 
he being suspected for a confederacy with 
the devil in oppressing of sundry about 
Salem, as they relate,” he (Hutchinson) 
having received “particular order from 
the governor and council of their majes- 
ties colony of the Massachusetts for the 
same.” Partridge returned that by 
virtue of the warrant he “had appre- 
hended said George Burroughs and have 
brought him to Salem and delivered him 
to the authority there this fourth day of 
May, 1692.” 

Some question has been raised about 
the haste with which the arrest was made. 
The warrant was issued on the last day of 
April. On May 2, Hutchinson addressed 
a letter to Hathorne and Corwin saying 
he had “caused Burroughs to be appre- 
hended and sent to Salem.” This letter 
Partridge probably took to Salem with 
him on that day. This would give him 
two days to go to Wells and return to 
Portsmouth, and the third and fourth in 
which to reach Salem. The time was 
ample, even in those days of slow travel. 
Depositions charging Burroughs with being 

1 Mass. Hist. Coll., VIII. 391. 

* Mass. Hist. Coll., V. 32. 
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concerned in the witchcraft business had 
been made as early as April 22. After 
formal complaint had been made and the 
warrant issued, it was natural that matters 
connected with the arrest should be ex- 
pedited. Burroughs remained in jail until 
the 9th of May, when he was examined. 
Stoughton and Sewall came down to assist 
Hathorne and Corwin in the work. A 
Drivate inquiry was instituted by the 
judges and the ministers of the neigh- 
boring churches. The record of that 
portion of the examination is as follows: 


“ Being asked when he partook of the Lord’s 
supper, he being (as he said) in full communion 
at Roxbury, he answered it was so long since he 
could not tell, yet he owned he was at meeting 
one Sabbath at Boston, part of the day, and the 
other at Charlestown part of a Sabbath when the 
sacrament happened to be at both yet did not 
partake of either. He denied that his house at 
Casco was haunted yet he owned there were toads. 
The above was in private none of the bewitched 
being present.” 


Then followed the examination in open 
court: 


“ At his entry into the court room many (if not 
all of the bewitched) were grievously tortured. 
Sarah Sheldon testified that Burroughs’ two wives 
appeared in their winding sheets and said that man 
killed her. 

He was bid to look upon Sheldon. 
back and knocked down all (or 
afflicted who stood behind him) 

Mary Lewis’ deposition going to be read and he 
looked at her and she fell into a dreadful and tedi- 
ous fit. 

Mary Walcott 


He looked 
most of the 


Testimony going to be 
Elizabeth Hubbard Read and they fell 
Susan Shildon Into fits. 

Being asked what he thought of these things 
he answered it was an amazing and humiliating 
providence but he understood nothing of it, and 
he said (some of you may observe that) when 
they begin to name any name they cannot name it. 


The bewitched were so tortured that authority 
ordered them to be taken away some of them. 


Capt. Putnam testified about the gun. Capt. 
Wormwood testified about the gun and about the 
molasses. 

He (Burroughs) denied that about the mo- 
lasses. About the gun he said he took it before 
the lock and rested it upon his breast. 

John Brown testified about a barrel of cider. 
He denied that his family was affrighted by a 
white calf in his house.” 


I have quoted thus much of the ex- 
amination, not because the testimony is 
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important, but that the reader may under- 
stand the nature of the evidence intro- 
duced in these witchcraft trials. Bur- 
roughs was committed to prison by the 
magistrates, and remained there until 
August, when he was indicted and tried. 
Four indictments were found against him. 
One charged him with afflicting Mary 
Walcott, a second with afflicting Eliza- 
beth Hubbard, the third with afflicting 
Mercy Lewis, and the fourth, Ann Put- 
nam. Neal, who wrote about 1747, says 
Burroughs was brought upon his trial on 
August 5.! 

Among the more interesting depositions 
made during the trial of Burroughs were 
those of Ann Putnam and Mercy Lewis, 
two of the afflicted. Ann testified that 
Burroughs appeared to her one night and 
told her he had had three wives and had 
bewitched the two first of them to death. 
Subsequently, she testified that Burroughs’ 
first two wives appeared to her when 
Mr. Burroughs was present; that they 
turned their faces towards Burroughs and 
“looked very red and angry,’ and told 
him that he had beena very cruel man to 
them ; that they should “ be clothed with 
white robes in heaven when he should be 
cast into hell.’’ As soon as Burroughs dis- 
appeared, the two turned their faces to- 
ward Ann, ‘‘and looked as pail as a white 
wall,” and told her that they were his first 
two wives and that he had murdered 
them. ‘One told me,” 
“she was his first wife and he stabbed her 
under the left arm and puta piece of 
sealing wax on the wound, and she pulled 
aside the winding sheet and showed me 
the place.” The second wife told Ann 
“that wife which he hath now, killed her 
in the vessel as she was coming to see his 
friends.”” In reading this remarkable 
piece of evidence, which is given here 
substantially in the language of the orig- 
inal, it is important not to lose sight of 
the fact that Ann Putnam, the reputed 
author of it, was only twelve years of age. 
Are we not forced to one of two conclu- 
sions: either that the girl’s story is liter- 
ally true, or that it was manufactured for 
her by her father or some other of the 
older people interested in the prose- 
cution? Would a girl of that age be 


1 New England, ii, 131. 


she continues,’ 


~l 


”” 


capable of “ manufacturing” such a 
story? ‘To whom shall we attribute the 
authorship? ‘To Thomas Putnam? If 
he manufactured this, how much more of 
the witchcraft testimony owes its origin 
to the same source? Iam not disposed 
to sit in judgment in this matter; but 
certainly even the casual reader should 
not be allowed to fill his mind with these 
remarkable statements without having his 
attention called to important controlling 
facts. 

The statement of Mercy Lewis is equally 
remarkable. She deposed that on the 
night of May 9, Burroughs carried her up 
on to a high mountain and showed her 
“all the kingdoms of the earth and told 
me that he would give them all to me if 
I would write in his book, and if I would 
not he would throw me down and break 
my neck.” She told him she would not 
write in his book if he threw her down 
on “100 pitchforks.” 

A great portion of the testimony against 
Burroughs, as I have said, consisted of 
statements regarding his phenomenal 
strength. Samuel Webber, for instance, 
told how Mr. Burroughs put his finger 
into the bung of a barrel of molasses, 
lifted it up and carried it around him and 
set itdown. ‘This is the only direct testi- 
mony of great feats of strength which does 
not discredit itself. No doubt this is an 
exaggeration of the facts or a misappre- 
hension of the circumstances. ‘Thomas 
Greenslit’s testimony, which is given be- 
low, is the only other direct evidence of 
phenomenal strength. Everything else is 
hearsay evidence. As for Greenslit, he 
appears to have been a man utterly de- 
void of character, and not to be believed. 
His deposition bears date September 15, 
which would be nearly a month after the 
execution of Burroughs. May it not have 
been procured after the execution, to off- 
set the indignation of some of Burroughs’s 
friends ? 

We may as well dispose of Greenslit at 
this point, by giving the substance of his 
deposition, although not in chronological 
order. He deposed that he saw Mr. Bur- 
roughs, who was lately executed, 

“Lift a gun of six-foot barrel or thereabouts 


putting the forefinger of his right hand into the 
muzzle of said gun and that he held it out at 
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arms end only with that finger, and further this 
deponent testifieth that at the same time he saw 
the said Burroughs take a full barrel of molasses 
with but two of fingers of one of his hands, and 
carry it from the stage head to the end of the 
stage.” 

Simon Willard testified to being in Fal- 
mouth, Me., in September, 1689, when 
some one was 


“Commending Mr. Burroughs, his strength, 
saying that he could hold out his gun with one 
hand. Mr. Burroughs being there said, I held 
my hand here behind the lock and took it up and 
held it out. I,said deponent, saw Mr. Burroughs 
put his hand on the gun, to show us how he held 





She pulled aside the winding-sheet and showed me the 


it and where he held his hand, and saying there 
he held his hand when he held his gun out; but 
I saw him not hold it out then. Said gun was 
about seven-foot barrel and very heavy. I then 
tried to hold out said gun with both hands, but 
could not do it long enough to take sight.” 
Willard also deposed that when he was 
in garrison at Saco some one in speaking 
of Burroughs’s great strength said he could 
take a barrel out of a canoe and carry it 
and set on the shore, and Burroughs said 
he had “carried a barrel of molasses or 
cider and that it had like to have done 
him a displeasure, so he intimated that 
he did not want strength to do it, but the 
disadvantage of the shore was such that 
his foot slipping in the sand he had liked 
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”? 


to have strained his leg. 


Benjamin 
Hutchinson testified that he met Abigail 
Williams one day about eleven o’clock in 


the forenoon, in Salem Village. Bur- 
roughs was then in Maine, a hundred 
miles away. She told him she then saw 
Burroughs. Hutchinson asked where. 
She answered, “There,” and pointed to a 
rut in the road. Hutchinson threw an 
iron fork towards the place where she 
said she saw Burroughs. Williams fell 
into a fit. 

“Coming out she said, ‘ You have torn his coat 
for | heard it tear.’ ‘ Whereabouts?’ 
said I. On one side,’ said she. Then 
we went to the house of Lieutenant 
Ingersoll, and I went into a great 
room and Abagail came in and said, 
‘there he stands.’ I said, ‘where? 


where?’ and presently drew my 
rapier. Then Abigail said ‘he is 
gone, but there is a gray cat.’ Then 
I said ‘ whereabouts?’ ‘ There,’ said 
she, ‘there.’ Then I struck -with 


my rapier and she fell into a fit; 
and when it was over she said, ‘ you 
killed her.’ ” 


Hutchinson said he could 
not see the cat, whereupon 
Williams informed his credu- 
lous soul that the spectre of 
Sarah Good had come in and 
carried away the dead animal. 

These affairs, be it remem- 
bered, occurred in broad day- 
light. Deliverance Hobbs, 
called as a witness in the case, 
protested her innocence. Sub- 
sequently she was examined in 
prison and confessed that she 
was a witch. She had attended 
a meeting of witches where Burroughs 
was preacher, and 


place.” 


“Pressed them to bewitch all in the Village. 
He administered the sacrament to them with red 
bread and red wine like blood. Her 
daughter, Abagail Hobbs, being brought in at the 
same time, while her mother was present, was im- 
mediately taken with a dreadful fit; and her 
mother being asked who it was that hurt her 
daughter, answered it was Goodman Corey, and 
she saw him and the gentlewoman of Boston 
striving to break her daughter’s neck.” 


I quote at this point a. deposition ex- 
actly as I find it on the files, without the 
change of a letter or a punctuation mark. 


Besides being a good illustration of the 
evidence relied upon to convict persons 
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of witchcraft, it gives an insight into the 
intellectual condition of a portion of the 
people of the day : 


“The complaint of Samuel Sheldon against Mr. 
Burroughs which brought a book to mee and told 
mee if i would not set my hand too it hee would 
tear me to peesses i told him i would not then he 
told mee hee would Starve me to death then the 
next morning hee tould me hee could not starve 
mee to death but hee would choake mee so 
that my vittals should doe me but litl good then 
he tould mee which had 
preached at the vilage the last night hee came to 
mee and asked mee whither i would goe to the 
village to-morrow to witness against him i asked 
him if he was examined then he told mee hee was 
then i told him i would goe then hee told mee 
hee wouid kil mee before morning then 
apeared to mee at the hous of nathanniel in- 
golson and told mee hee had been the death of 
three children at the eastward and had kiled two 
of his wifes the first he smothered and the second he 
choaked and killed two of his own children.” 


his name was. borros 


hee 


Ann Putnam, it will be remembered, 
told an entirely different story about the 
way in which Burroughs “killed his two 
first wives,’’ and she, too, claimed to have 
the story directly from the apparitions of 
those wives. 

A jury of seven appointed to search 
the body of Mr. Burroughs for witch 
marks reported that they found nothing 
but what was natural. He was convicted, 
however, and on the roth of August 
hanged on Gallows Hill, Salem. Calef 
says he was 

“Carried in a cart with others through the 
streets of Salem to execution. When he was upon 
the ladder he made a speech for the clearing of 
his innocency with such solemn and serious ex- 
pressions as were to the admiration of all present : 
his prayer which he concluded by repeating the 
Lord’s prayer so well worded and uttered with 
such composedness and such (at least seeming) 
fervency of spirit, as was very affecting, and drew 
tears from many, so that it seemed to some that 
The 
stood and dictated 
turned off, Mr. 


the spectators would hinder the execution. 
the black mand 
soon as he was 


accusers said 
to him.’ As 


' A person guilty of witchcraft was supposed to be incap 
l peating the Lord’s prayer correctly, although this 


able of 1 
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Cotton Mather, being moanied upon a horse, 
addressed himself to the people, partly to declare 
that he (Burroughs) was no ordained minister, 
and partly to possess the people of his guilt, say- 
ing that the devil has often been transformed into 
an angel of light; and this somewhat appeased 
the people and the execution went on. When he 
was cut down, he was dragged by the halter to a 
hole or grave, between the rocks, about two feet 
deep, his shirt and breeches being pulled off, and 
an old pair of trowsers of one executed put on his 
lower parts. He in together with 
Willard and Carrier that one of his hands and his 
chin, and a foot of one of them, were left un 


was so put 


covered 


Judge Sewall wrote under date ot 


August 19: 


“This day George Burroughs, John Willard, 
John Proctor, Martha Carrier, and George Jacobs 


were executed at Salem, a very great number of 
spectators being present. Mr. Cotton Mather 


was there, Mr. Sims, Hale, Noyes, Cheever, etc. 
All of them said they were innocent, Carrier and 
all. Mr. Mather says they all died by a Righteous 
Sentence. Mr. Burrough by his Speech, Prayer, 
presentation of his Innocence did much move un- 
thinking persons, which occasions their speaking 
hardly concerning his being executed.’ 

Thus ended the life of the most im 
portant personage executed during this 
period, and one of the most noted of 
witchcraft victims in the history of the 
world. Whatever opinions we may en 
tertain with regard to the general subject 
of witchcraft, or of the mistakes of the 
courts in these cases, only one opinion 
seems possible concerning the treatment 
of the accused and after trial. 
They were treated with the  grossest 
brutality, from the beginning to the end, 
from the most aged and infirm to the 
youngest and most innocent. 


before 


was only incidental and ,corroborative testimony, and was 
never considered as in any sense conclusive. It is not cer 
tain that the repetition was demanded by the 
magistrates or judges. It does appear, however, that the 
accused often voluntarily repeated the prayer, as Burroughs 
did on this occasion 


always 


2 Fowler’s Ed., 254 


’Sewall Papers, 369. 





























PPE pe > TION : . CT ‘ . 
LETTERS OF WENDELL PHILLIPS TO LYDIA MARIA 
CHILD. 
: HE letters that appear Garrison who is n ling to call the clerg 
' . : t} of thieves 
q below were written by tency niall ee , 
4 WV lell Phi ee QO upon the | M. C.! Why st t 
enden Ups — to os suth iearttoucl ng hattave % | iat 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, o? Dost thou get e idle, —t 
; we his friend of so many s says Burton 1 be melancholy X 
mene years’ standing. \fter V Ur SUDSCTI} aD st stn a 
MI Child? 1 , S 1 gh e\ lor thy i-devouring ambit 
Mrs, Child's death IM pyoes not Abby Kelley wear her shoes 
1880, her correspondence with her getting thee those names Is she not eve 1 
brother, Dr. Francis, was sent to the shamed of her favorite buccaneers 
: : “ tes”? Do voi ul ) ( how t I 
latter’s daughter, who, on examining it, sd a ce © 
- 2 . ; se \V next ] € Enter ut 1 at a con 
ce t - *hillins’s i ! . . 
found a large packet of Mr. Phillips ee, ik anaes Ce yee 
letters to her aunt sandwiched between g orthod By u 
those of her father. She took them to s un with sot like tl 
the writer, asking permission to reserve host of Mary Dy« Phe —— 
one or two for autographs. ‘ Keep them i a Reet say ciarhb a 
all,’ was his answer, “and do what you ; — wR 
like with them. I don’t want tosee them “1 n ves, a hill of Te 
. Mages &t th sot Weogt ait 
again. I should only put them in the HOB “es High | i saneesae 
- - 99 . s from his h i; it will rea a s 
fire if they were left. She, therefore, 
3 ‘ : nization had its s ce entirely 
kept them, and eventually, out of the | sire 1 se the profits of slave bree 9 
twenty-five to thirty in the packet, gave s ascending, ask Lauriat 
me twelve. ‘The majority are undated, stance of N. P. R. ‘lksitall 
P - s ng robes ut him, and I 
and each is indorsed, in Mrs. Child’s — ; 
{ gus ( vha is one 1 S 
round, legible handwriting, with the name © genius i fron you know only 
of the writer, and a brief note as to its — sl t | these warm, ] 
contents. I cannot now remember defi- | . = a 2 p 
; ag ; g say ( S f to 4 taste t he’s 
nitelvy the contents of those of the letters t _ we : 
which did not come to me, except that be f ( rv clergyman mus 
one contained an exquisite tribute to Mrs. ft t of his office a knave 
Child’s character and aims, and to her sa ede M spp = 
i . . ‘ vVhicl ight t 1) twely u sshou 1 
friendship for him and his wife. It was ec Glen! akan Cah. 
indorsed: ‘Most kind a precious let Child pra ght and morning, 
ter.”’ “O} ym wer the ie gie u 
ELEANOR LEWIS. I cls as ithers sec 
I et Hoy irn to dance inscribe over \ 
oor, ** ¢ 20 cat.” Tell your d 
Indorsed: ‘‘ About my editing the madara sin ‘ Begon ll care, I pray thee beg 
Boston, February 21, 1842. 
' ( t G $ spare time to play before this 
My DEAR Mrs, CHILD: “TI feel to say” early head and sl 
that’s the last touch of cant), that I must S- ra I maint 
approve the S/andard. It don’t satisfy me t’s st one of the whole t 
too tame! Where’s all your spirit? Why re orrespondent’s privat 
ognize the existence of that wickedly surd is public confess 
body, the U. S. Congress? Are you aware that bow lower to the 
Anti Sl’y never can without guilt even believe in be done to prove tl 
the actual being of a ballot box? Where is the money, and does 
ferocity of Toster ? the hols indignation taper- { | ougl to ult anvbo 
ing off into pitiless sternness of Pillsbury ? where but a Connecticut pedlar izes thee? Th 
are Rogers’s soap bubbles? Why, yours is but a wert made for the Stan /, ant the SZ 
holida anner compared with real black pirat vas made for thee. You've exhausted vour stock ° 
flag of Abby Kelley. © Lyd Lydi verily f rare stories and want to creep out without 
thou art “ resiling ” (see Waverley when he offer acknowledging it want to keep up old Saml 
marriage to Rose, )and little better than recreant at Goldy, “ You've not travelled over m 
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732 LETTERS OF 
mind, sir.” Confess now, and we'll send on help 
to thee. Ah me! I shan’t then go about the 
state hearing people say, “ Well, I always thought 
Mrs. C ——;”’ but no I can’t even on paper com- 
pliment you any more than I could M. W. C. 
Why, do let us have one sane editor were it only 
to stand by the Ziberator. Why, one great 
reason for loving the S/andard is that it makes 
the stars fade out in its noon daylight, and so 
people don’t notice how wanting they are. 

Between you and I, Rogers is strangely unbal- 
lasted, and some of our agents are losing all sort 
of philosophy. What with Alcott and Emerson 
engrafted on Orthodoxy and N. H. trying to 
avoid contact with Abby Folsom while they carry 
out her principles—and property questions and 
Parkerism, Garrison writing sonnets to the Bible, 
and his old friends sneering at it as too conserva- 
tive — why with all this and Thompsonianism and 
Homeopathy — all Abolitionists are one or the 
other, and most of the w//ra are agreeing with 
Chas. Fitch to believe that 1843 is the end of the 
world — why with all this we’ve got so near the 
millenium as to run to and and_ by, 
doubtless, knowledge will be increased; mean- 
time, edit the Standard as one method to that 
end. 

Dear Mrs. Child, pardon all this scrawl, and 
before you throw it into the fire, in sober earnest 
believe that we all do appreciate the self-denial 
and effort which the Standard costs you, and 
sympathize with the discouragements; but if to 
know that all classes here, the w/t, the moderate, 
the half converted, the zealous, the indifferent, the 
active, all welcome the S/andard, and that it is 
fast changing them all into its own likeness of 
sound, liberal, generous, active; devoted men 
and women, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy —— without sham — sifting out and build- 
ing up —— making a way for itself where no path 
was open before — that Frederic Douglass among 
agents and the 1,— among papers arenow ... . 
“all the go”’ that it seems as if the keystone were 
gone when we think of you leaving—why do 
cheer up and stay, were it only, woman, that 
those who think like you may have, in you, their 
due influence in the cause. Have not you and 
we souls and right to be heard? Let 
madden (good Rogers, kind Rogers, 
whom I love and admire, and his wife and seven 
children also); and sweet, devoted, eloquent, 
heart-on-fire Abby Kelley tread a pirate deck as 
she will. Because New Hampshire is crazy shall 
there be no more letters from N. Y., no more 
articles “rightly dividing the word of truth,” on 
the whole reasons of division in our ranks? Faith 
but there shall, and D. IL. C. shall pour out 
chapter after chapter of his lore gladding the 
hearts.of lecturers who want 7dea 
want facts; Congress shall be watched (though by 
a woman none would guess it), and J. Q. A.’s 
eloquence, like Sir Toby’s ginger, shall be hot in 
the opposer’s mouth. 

There, I’ve talked folly enough —to you, too, 
to whom I would always wish to fadk my best 
(ain’t I frank?) But let folly drive away the foul 
fiend distrust —- who has no right in your bosom. 
Ask Annie Weston to send you Macaulay’s last 
piece of poetry for the S/andard, and take loa 


fro — | vv 


Rogers 


Ri pers 


arguers who 
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—and 


of love Annie and me 
business. 

A merchant here who has not yet travelled far 
enough to dare the shame of being thought an 
Abolitionist still feels indignant that colored sea- 
men should be molested at the South. He says 
lately the merchants of N. Y. sent a_ petition 
to Congress on this topic. Afraid to trust us to 
write one he wants a copy of their form to circu- 
late here. Could you get it? Could Hopper hop 
so far as this? If not will write to your repre- 
sentative, whose name, of course, ends with z 
or some such abomination, and get him to send 
us a copy from Washington. There, God bless 
thee, Standard bearer; may thine arm not faint 
while with such right hearty good-will Massa- 
chusetts holds it up. 

Yours affectionately, 
WENDELI 


from my now to 


PHILLIPs. 


lales 





Now, if your paper « of this, Ili 
answer it all. You see what a poor practitioner 
I am of all my preaching. I hold anywhere ti 
sentiment, but, hang it, a man wants to make his 
stops and cross his t’s before he jumps into print. 


rH. 


[ Undated. 


any 


Indorsed by Mrs. Child 


Nov., 1864. SUNSEI 


Book. 


DEAR Mrs. CHILD:—Thank you for you 
pleasant book. <A. and I have read it, and if you 
saw the tears and smiles, you’d rejoice you had 
given even one couple so much delight. The 
new things and the old well known ones com 
equally welcome. I only crave to add one line t 
the next edition, and save for the next generation 
sweet Elizabeth Howell’s name linked with her 


grand Milton’s ‘ Prayer of Patience,’ — one of 
my pets. Faithfully, 
WENDELL PHILLIPs. 
From another letter, undated, indorsed, ‘* very kit 
My DEAR FRIEND: —I sympathize most 
truly in all your anxieties and cares. Sorrows do 
you ever have? So truthful and sunny, and 


reconciled to everything, self-poised, you seem, 
that I cannot make you sad, only touched gently 


with your fellow-men’s griefs. But don’t say 
that you’ve been doing nothing. We i 
MARCH 4, °71. 

DEAR Mrs. CHILD: — Forgive delay; busy, 

busy, busy must be my excuse, — not justification, 





Thank you for all your late articles in 
tard, so true and timely. 


Man 
é And besides this, what 
would the paper have done without vour gener 
ous support? We can never thank you enough. 
His illness is 
robably the remote effect « 


I spent two days with Sumner. 
some heart disease, p 
] 

a 


his old blow. The doctors say the only policy is 
rest; the more he ’ll take, the better health, an 
the better chance of life prolonged. I argue 
and prayed —so did we all. How would it do 


for you to drop him one line beseeching the same 
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course? I told him any harm to 
greater evil than the stealing of all 


shores. 


“Some time I'll tell you lots of good things; 





Wende 


him would be 
the 
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West Boylston? Did I not myself ten days ago 
alight at the door of one? Such men value fitly 
I.yceum lecturers and fanatics, and the checks of 
such will be cashed to accommodate neighbors. 


west 


the Russian minister said to me, ‘Make him So let thy David’s kinswoman avail herself of 
rest, — he must. No man in Washington can fill _ this. 
his place, NO MAN, NO MAN, We fore igners * * * * * * * 
all know he is hone We do not think that of on 
: ‘ e is honest. : . ss 5 , Hurra for Tennessee! At last Ihave had an 


many.’ Regards to D. L. C. 


ae 


Me 


{ Undated. Postmarked Boston, Jan. 18. 


c= unny Letter 


FRIEND LypbIA: Thy rantipole note 


luly to hand, and i enclose the draft; thy rural 
friend need not wend her way to the shire town. 
abound in 


For do not grocers and tradesmen 


Indorsed, 


came 


offer of the State Department. That’s more, I 


am sure, than C. S. can say. 
I'd like to know what D. L. C. guesses of the 
Cabinet. I guess thus much: Scofield will be 


Secretary of War, Porter, of the Navy, and if 
anybody from New England enters the Cabinet, 
it will be C. F. Adams. 

* * * - * * . 


Scandal against Queen Elizabeth! Avaunt? 








LETTERS OF 


“ My handwriting,” — Why it stares at one in its 
excessive legibility! modelled on the square rec- 
ord-hand of 1740! 

How are your glasses? Somewhat worn, I 
fancy; Thaxter, opposite my brother Blagden’s 
church, is a trustworthy optician ! 

* * ea * * * * 


Good-by, Yours cordially, 


WENDELL PHILLIPs, 

Master of Penmanship. 

References, 

LEVITT SMITH, 

HORACE GREELEY. 

* * * * * * * 

I grow old. How know I it? thus: I who 

once weighed 145, now, alas! alas! own 172! 


How fat clear consciences make men! 

[This -etter is indorsed, ‘‘ Wendell Phillips with Charles 
Sumner’s Breakfast-Cup.” The first page is further In 
dorsed, |!‘ On the occasion of seeing me at the oration of 


George W. Curtis, on Charles Sumner, June 4th, 1874, 


It JUNE, °74. 


DEAR Mrs. CHILD: —I shall not dally now 
with them Muses — not | to-day. 

Indignatio not facit versus. 

(Ask D. L. C. if that’s correct. If not, he'll 


remember Juvenal, and make it all right before 
this is printed by your executor twenty years alter 
I’m off.) 
No ma’am, 
The angry 
Don’t versify. , 
Where did I see you, you and D. L. C., day 
before yesterday? You whom I never could 
persuade to come to town, and never should have 
dared to worry by sending you tickets? Didn't 
I tell E. L. Pierce that he had done the right 
thing in sending you tickets, but he might as 
well expect to see Monadnock at a public meet 


ing? and then you've gone and falsified my 
prophecy! That is where I feel it; — my re- 


puted knowledge of you is shown to be a sham! 

“Well, I’ve taken my revenge, hot, savage, and 
Roman. I went yesterday and got you a cup 
and saucer once owned and used by Sumner, and 
look forward with delight to seeing it 
back into the world —ticketed at 
sale: 


as I look 
your auction 


WENDELL 





PHILLIPS. 


“Cup and saucer once used and owned by 
C.S.; chipped in one place, and its crimson 
band slightly cracked by L. M. C. in twenty years 
daily and constant use.” 

Shall I risk it by vulgar, earthly express, or is 
there any safer way to send it to you? 

Kindest regards to D. L. C. 

Y’rs, not angry, but sad and forgiving, 
WENDELL PHILLIPs, 
VIL. 
[The two following letters are without date, but the 


period to which they belong is evident from their contents. ] 


“DEAR Mrs. CHILD: — Was it Johnson, old 
Sam’l, or a friend of his, who said, “I always 
thought Frenchmen were fools?’’ Seems so, even 
in their kith skin at Detroit. If your 
were Saxon they got foolish, breathing 
French air. 

How one aches some 
the epithets that rise! 


visitors 


the old 


time to launch out all 
I’ve had tipsy tailor anc 
drunken demagogue at my tongue’s end hundred 
of times. Bear ever witness before the Daz/ 
{dvertiser tribunal that even / have self-restraint. 

* Good-bye. How superbly Sumner does! How 
foolish Wilson, with such a leader at hand, to go 
so absurdly astray. * 

Regards to Mr. Child, 
Very faithfully, 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Please send receipt, 


Check enclosed. 


VI 
A. 

We get one good thing 
Sumner 


out of this insult to 
Grant, Dawes, etc., were willing to ad- 
journ without doing anything against the Ku Klux. 


Evidently the indignation which has flooded 
Washington in consequence of this insult to 
Sumner has enabled Morton and Butler (who 


were in earnest on the Ku Klux), to show Grant 
that it is not safe for him to let Congress adjourn 
without doing something brilliant and striking to 
regain his lost prestig consents to send 
message to Congress and to issue a proclamation, 
all due to his fear of the consequences of his 
blunder in the Sumner matter.  Fish’s pretence 
that Motley was removed because he was too 
subservient to Sumner’s views on the Alabama 
question, is shown to be sham by the fact that 
Fish urged Szmner to go in Motley’s place last 


; & he 





summer! 


* Concerning the admission of Colorado. — E. L. 
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By Sam 

HE Dakotian, be he to the prairies 

born or only a citizen by adoption, 

is more loyal to his native heath 
than the denizen of almost any other 
locality within our borders. If you meet 
him abroad and ask him where he hails 
from, he never slurs the name of his 
state in answering the query. You find 
that he is proud of his breezy western 
home, and after chatting with him fora 
few minutes you are very apt to catch 
his infectious mood. ‘The Dakotian 
as broad and liberal in his views as the 
prairies in which he has been nurtured, 
and if his speech be slightly bombastic 
you can easily forgive it ; in fact, perhaps, 
this is part of its charm. 

He loves to talk of the big farms, the 
big vegetables, and the big area of his 
vigorous young state, and he never tires 
of iterating its advantages. He is a born 
“boomer,” with an airy humor that is as 
fresh as the Dakota breezes that play over 
the tall grasses he tells about. His fa- 
vorite subject is the climate, and here in 
truth he does not go astray. A more 
glorious climate than that enjoyed by the 


Is 


Fortun 
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people of South Dakota is not to be found 
in the country. ‘The crisp, exhilarating 
air imparts an ecstatic vigor. How I re- 
call those mad morning rides across the 
prairie on my spirited little broncho, when 

In long, delicious breaths I drank the air, 

And thought that life was never half so fair. 

After the newcomer has worn off the 
sense of loneliness and homesickness, this 
exhilarating air guarantees him happiness. 
It is hard to imagine any one sighing for 
the “freeze, thaw, and sneeze”’ of eastern 
winters after a season spent in Dakota’s 
glorious atmosphere, where even at forty 
below zero man far more comfortable 
in his shack than he would be in a stone 
mansion on Commonwealth Avenue. 
Storms come, it is true, and lively ones. 
When the wind blows from the northwest, 
bringing with it the fine particles of 
snow, the Dakotian experiences a taste of 
what the Easterner designates a “ bliz- 
zard”’; but really these are almost as 
rare as cyclones in the East, and just as 
short-lived, while the succeeding days are 
always brighter and filled with more sun- 
shine than ever before, as if Dame Nature 
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were trying to make amends for her tem- 
porary display of temper. 

A mistaken idea prevails in the East 
regarding the length of the Dakota win- 
ters. During a five-years’ residence in 
South Dakota, I cannot remember any 
bad weather,— weather, I mean, of an 
extremely cold, stormy nature,— occurring 
much before the first of January. From 
the close of the Indian summer until Christ- 
mas, the days were usually clear, bracing, 
and sunshiny, days that invited long walks 
and plenty of active exercise, and which 
sent one home at night with a glorious 
appetite unalloyed by the ghost of a dys- 
peptic thought. ‘There is no rain, no 
mud, no slush, and consequently, no colds 
in the head, no malaria, and few cases of 
pneumonia. In Chicago I have suffered 
more discomfort from the cold when the 
thermometer marked twelve degrees be- 
low zero, than I have ever experienced in 
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Artesian Glen at Springfield 
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Dakota when the mercury stood at twenty 
below. ‘The pure, dry air, even at a very 
low temperature, can be easily borne: it 
is the humid, penetrating atmosphere that 
chills the marrow in one’s bones. 

‘Toward the latter end of March, or 1st 
of April, the farmers are to be seen en- 
gaged in outdoor work, and after this 
time they are rarely interrupted by the 
return of frost or snow. ‘The universal 
cultivation of the soil, the planting of 
trees, and other civilizing influences have 
worked a wonderful change in the dura- 
tion of the seasons in the prairie region, 
and old settlers assert that seeding is 
now begun a month earlier than in former 
years, when the country was new and 
farmers were scarce. ‘The snow 1s usually 
all gone by the rst of April, and I have 
often picked the furry-coated crocus two 
weeks prior to that date. On sunny 
slopes the violet appears before the frost 
is out of the ground, and by 
the rst of May, vegetation is 
so well advanced that the cat- 
tle find excellent grazing on 
the ranges. 

Summer in Dakota is not to 
be dreaded as it is in the 
East and South during the 
heated term. The day may 
be warm, for it is a generous 
sun that perfects the grain 
crops and gives Dakota her 
reputation for growing the 
best wheat, the heaviest oats, 
the brightest barley, the oiliest 
and richest flax, and the 
choicest vegetables produced 
in the Union; but the nights 
are always cool. 


The boisterous wind 

Is stilled at last, as though worn out 

By its own turbulence. The flagging 
heart revives, 

The tensioned nerves relax their 
vigorous strain, 

Easing the fevered brow and throb- 
bing pulse. 

The air is fresh and fragrant. 
thirsty trees 

Exhausted by the Jong unbroken 
pressure, 

Uplift their drooping leaves and 
drink the dew, 

That gives them nourishment and 
sustenance. 


The 
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A typical Dakota Barnyard. 


The placid stars 
In far-off azure heights peep shyly out, 
And to the tired eyes bring soothing sleep. 
A sense of rest pervades the atmosphere — 
Nature seems hushed in quiet thankfulness. 


Two-thirds of the people of South 
Dakota are engaged in agriculture. In 
the products of the field, the garden, and 
the pasture, the prolific soil excels. 
Dakota’s wheat is famous on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Experiments have de- 
monstrated that bread made from her 
hard No. 1 spring wheat flour contains 
more nourishing materials than in any 
other flour manufactured. In an average 
season the yield per acre of hard spring 
wheat is from fifteen to twenty-five 
bushels ; the total yield of the wheat crop 
in 1891 was thirty-two million bushels. 

There was a time when people in the 
East laughed at the idea of attempting to 
raise corn in Dakota. ‘They insisted that, 
owing to the high latitude and the com- 
paratively short growing season, successful 
corn-growing was impossible. ‘The fact 
that South Dakota raised over twenty-five 
million bushels of this cereal the past 
year is the answer to this, and demon- 
strates the wealth of the soil. Not Iowa 
nor Illinois can show better corn or finer 
vegetables than the South Dakota products. 

The oat crop is always to be relied 
upon. ‘The yield is very large, averaging 


from thirty to fifty bushels to the acre. In 
1891, over 27,000,000 bushels were raised 
in South Dakota, as against 17,000,000 
bushels the year previous. Barley does 
well, a crop of 5,200,000 bushels being 
produced last year, while 3,500,c00 
bushels of flax and 700,000 bushels of 
rye show the capabilities of the soil in 
this direction during the same _ period. 
The prairie hay crop is another source of 
wealth to the farmer and stockraiser that 
rarely fails; and the native grasses are 
still so abundant and _ nutritious that 
Dakotians have made no very extended 
attempts to raise the cultivated varieties. 
Timothy, blue-grass, clover, millet, Hun- 
garian, and even alfalfa have been tried, 
however, and by many farmers are suc- 
cessfully grown. 

Potatoes have no cause to blush in 
these prairies. Some writer has_ told 
about one family living for six weeks on 
a single tuber grown in Dakota 
This pleasing extravagance was intended, 
I suppose, to convey in a striking man- 
ner some idea of their size. 
They are just as mealy and toothsome, 
too, as the smaller-grown article, and are 
conceded to be equal to any of the 
potatoes raised in the western states. A 
trifle over four million bushels were grown 
in South Dakota last year. 

Vegetables of all kinds 


soil. 


colossal 


are easily 
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raised, the yield of the entire list of root 
crops being extraordinarily large. Ap- 
ples, pears, cherries, plums, and small 
fruits can be successfully grown if proper 
care be shown in the selection for plant- 
ing and of varieties adapted to the climate. 
The Farmers’ Alliance in the state has 
given the fruit question close attention, 
and many of the members who have 
tested the different varieties have made 
known the result of their experiments in 
the indefatigable press for the benefit of 
new-comers. It is surely a country 
Where the grasses are 
breeze, 

And the fields are rich with the golden grain; 

Where the schooner ploughs through the prairie 
seas, 

To its destined port on the western plain; 

Where homes may never be sought in vain, 
And hope is the thriftiest plant that grows; 

Where man may ever his rights maintain, 
And land is as free as the wind that blows. 


kissed by the wanderit 


ig 


In South Dakota especially, stock raising 
has long been a very profitable industry. 
Hogs and cattle are raised in large num- 
bers in the Big Sioux Valley and along 
the Jim River bottoms. In nearly every 
county, syndicates have been formed for 
the purchase of imported blooded stock 
for the improvement of the ordinary farm 
horses, and the result of this enterprise is 
seen in the many handsome teams behind 


a Farm. 


which the farmer drives into town with his 
produce. 

On the native grasses which when cut 
will cure to hay upon the ground, the 
cattle will fatten almost as rapidly as the 
stable-fed stock in the East. The grass 
retains its nutrition throughout the year, 
even when uncut, and can be mowed at 
any time, making quite as good hay in 
the fall as in the summer months. With 
the growth of the corn crop, the swine 
industry has materially developed, for 
with handy markets made possible by the 
far-reaching tentacles of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul railway system, 
the farmer has no trouble to dispose of 
his stock. 

Sheep raising is one of the latest and 
most promising ventures, the country 
being admirably adapted to their in- 
crease, owing to its exemption from those 
scourges that usually attack sheep in the 
East. Nordo they have to sharpen thei1 
noses on old boulders in order to get a 
square meal. In the abundance of cheap 
pasturage and the slight cost of their care, 
the profits from a single flock are allur- 
ing many farmers into the sheep indus- 
try. Dakota-raised sheep produce heavy 
fleeces, and their wool commands good 
prices. Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, 
has said that he thinks there is no bette 
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country in the world than South [akota 
for sheep and horses. ‘The hills and 
coteaus make the very best sheep ranges, 
and it is not an extravagant claim to say, 
that after all expenses are paid a farmer 
can, with proper care, realize 30 per cent 
on his sheep investment. 

Only a bare mention is here possible of 
the resources of the famous Black Hills 
region. It is a country as yet only im- 
perfectly developed, but that it contains 
valuable minerals of great variety and in 
inexhaustible quantities is certain. Gold, 
silver, and lead have been mined for some 
years. ‘The Harney’s Peak and Nigger 
Hill districts are known to contain valu- 


i 
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able deposits of metallic tin ; while cop- 
per, gypsum, mica, coal, petroleum, and 
salt have been found in different localities 
in the Hills. 

In many of the counties in South Da- 
kota, indications of lignite coal have been 
traced, and in the newly opened Sioux 
Reservation lands many rich coal fields 
are known to exist, that will undoubtedly 
be developed soon. In materials for 
building purposes, the state nobly makes 
amends for its lack of timber. Its beau- 
tiful Jasper granite quarries at Sioux Falls 
and Dell Rapids, cement works at Yank- 
ton, and excellent clays for the manufac- 
ture of brick that everywhere abound, are 
famous all over the state, and its public 


f the 


buildings attest the utility of the native 
products. 

‘The forests of South Dakota are all 
artificial, unless one except the timber 
growing in the neighborhood of the 
larger streams. But the timber culture 
act has been productive of good results, 
many thousands of acres of box-elders, 
ash, hard and soft maple, basswood, elm, 
butternut, hickory, walnut, and cotton- 
wood, having been planted and success- 
fully grown. Wisconsin farmers have 
been known to get homesick after going 
to Dakota, because there were no stumps 
to clear away ; but the average Dakotian 
is not losing any sleep over this fancied 





Log Shack 


drawback. A good “wind-break” and a 
grove of box-elders or ash are to be found 
in the vicinity of every well-improved 
farm in the state. It is officially stated 
that over 50,000,000 trees have been 
planted in Dakota under the provisions 
of the timber-culture act, and a recent 
writer thinks it is safe to say that nearly 
as many more have been planted on 
homesteads and preemptions. 

The wonderful success of the artesian- 
well experiments has solved in a great 
measure the problem of farming in a 
country where the rainfall is somewhat 
uncertain. ‘lhe rich black soil of South 
Dakota contains all the elements neces- 
sary for the growth of all the farmers’ 
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products, the one drawback to making of 
Dakota one of the richest and best agri- 
cultural states in the Union being the 
tendency to drought in some _ seasons. 
Irrigation by means of artesian wells is 
rapidly overcoming this lack, however, 
and renewed confidence is felt in all 








Woonsocket's famous Artesian Well 


sections where the wells have been sunk. 
At Yankton, Springfield, Tyndall, Mit- 
chell, Huron, Redfield, Aberdeen, Woon- 
socket, and a score of other places, the 
artesian well is prominent. Underlying 
the Jim River valley there appears to be 
a vast subterranean reservoir from _ its 
source to its mouth, extending forty or 
fifty miles on either side, yielding an 
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inexhaustible supply of water. So far, 
the increase in the number of wells has 
in nowise diminished the flow or pressure 
from the underground source. 

It is entirely practicable to irrigate 
millions of acres of land by the plan of 
making flowing artesian wells, and as the 
value of such land is enhanced threefold 
by such application, the result certainly 
warrants the expenditure. A well costing, 
say, $1,000, will irrigate 640 acres ; at an 
additional outlay of $200, it is possible to 
attach water motors of sufficient power to 
run threshing machines and feed mills az 
“ibitum. Some opposition has been mani- 
fested to the proposition of a system of 
irrigation by certain alarmists who labor 
under the impression that such a course 
will frighten would-be settlers into the 
belief that Dakota is a perennially dry 
country, but this fear is as groundless as 
it isabsurd. ‘lo paraphrase an old adage, 
“a flowing well on the land is wortha 
dozen rainfalls on the bush”; and ina 
short time if the proposed system is 
effectually carried out, the farmers of 
Dakota may plant with entire confidence 
and be certain of full returns for their 
labor, let the season be never so droughty. 

An idea of the great pressure and vol 
ume of water flowing from these artesian 
wells may be obtained from a brief de- 
scription of the one tapped at Woonsocket 
a year ago. In 1890, the city sunk a six- 
inch well 725 feet deep, for fire and do- 
mestic purposes. At that depth the water 
burst forth with a power and volume un- 
equalled by any well in the world. Under 
a pressure of 153 pounds to the square 
inch it discharged 4,000 gallons per min- 
ute, threw a 4-inch stream 70 feet high 
and a 2-inch stream 200 feet high. 

The prairies and coteaus of Dakota 
have been subjected to innumerable 
sneers by those who knew nothing of 
their wonderful resources, but there is 
now no further excuse for such ignorance. 
With a population of nearly 350,000, 
three-fourths American born, a majority 
of whom are composed of the sons of 
the farmers and mechanics of Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan, with a 
fair sprinkling of settlers from New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and the New England 
states, it is almost superfluous to add that 
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the average Dakotian is possessed of more 
than ordinary intelligence, is liberal to a 
fault, with a strong leaning toward good 
government, good schools, and plenty of 


them, and an inherent reverence for 
things religious. There is room for 


many more of this class in these hospi- 
table prairies. In the newly opened 
Sioux Reservation is a large area of good 
arable land, subject to entry by legitimate 
home-seekers ; while those who are able 
and prefer to invest in deeded lands in 
the older and better settled portions of 
South Dakota can get homes at very rea- 
sonable prices. It is a good country for 
an eastern farmer with a large family, to 
visit. ‘The New Englander is very apt to 
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think his native hills the best spot on 
the habitable globe; but if the migra- 
ting impulse ever upon him, 
there are few western quarters whither 
he can turn his steps with surer pros- 
pect of a prosperous and happy home 
than to the prairies and coteaus of 
Dakota. 


comes 


One seeks in vain 
A fairer country than this broad domain: 
Where freedom dwells on coteau, hill, and plain; 
And fertile prairies, rich with growing grain, 
Invite the man of courage, brawn, and brain. 


Hither on breezy wing, 
Far from the pampered east a-wandering, 
All gilded customs to the winds I fling; 
Why should my heart to city pleasures cling? 
My shack’s a castle, and I reign its king! 
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By James Buckham. 


POET read his verses, and of two 
Who listened, one spake naught but open praise ; 


The other held his peace, but all his face 
Was brightened by the inner joy he knew. 


Two friends, long absent, met ; and one had borne 
The awful stroke and scathe of blinding loss. 
Hand fell in hand; so knit they, like a cross: 

With no word uttered, heart to heart was sworn. 


A mother looked into her baby’s eyes, 

As blue as heav’n and deep as nether sea. 

By what dim prescience, spirit-wise, knew she 
Such soul’s exchanges never more would rise ? 


O deep is silence — deep as human souls, 

, Aye, deep as life, beyond all lead and line ; 
And words are but the broken shells that shine 

Along the shore by which the ocean rolls. 
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By George Rich. 


HE hills and shores of New Eng- 
land have been made to pay a dou- 
ble tribute to their owners. ‘Their 
rugged beauty and picturesque slopes 
have attracted thither countless visitors, 
while their constituent elements in the 





Biotite Granite. 


form of slate, marble, and granite, have 
been quarried and sent throughout the 
whole country. The geological changes 
of New England have been peculiarly 
favorable to these latter enterprises. No- 





Hornblende Granite. 


where else on this continent, in equal 
area, can such a variety of surface rocks 
be found. ‘The most of these, through 
heat and pressure, have lost their original 
character, becoming thereby more dense 
and crystalline, while at the same time 
they are marked by frequent joints and 
cleavage surfaces. The result of this is 
that they yield readily to the hand of the 
workman and the design of the artisan. 
Granite undoubtedly stands first in im- 
portance among these rocks. ‘This is 
due very largely to its general distribution 
and its wide application to building pur- 
poses and to street and monumental work. 





Muscovite Granite. 


There is scarcely a part of New England 
in which granite does not appear, and not 
one of the states in which the obtaining 
and dressing of it do not form an impor 
tant item among the industries. 

Granite, in its essential form, is a com 
bination of quartz and potash feldspar. 
30th of these elements contribute to the 
strength and hardness of the rock. while 
the former in addition acts as a kind of 
cement for the other ingredients. ‘The 
feldspar, also, largely determines the color 
of the rock. The quartz occurs in the 
form of rough crystals. ‘These are sub- 
ject to some considerable variation in the 
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way of shape and general appearance, 
but their composition is always the same. 
The feldspathic element, on the other 
hand, varies in both these particulars. 
One seldom finds a granite which con- 
tains only a single species of feldspar. 
The importance of this lies in the fact 
that the structure of the feldspar plays a 
leading part in the resistability of the 
granite to discoloration and decay, and 
effects its readiness to receive a polish. 
As usually found, however, granite is 
rendered still more 
complex by the 
presence of other 
components which 
further modify its 
appearance. These 
accessories include 
nearly two-thirds of 
all the known 
minerals. The most 
common is mica. 
This, when present, 
becomes a factor in 
both the color and 
commercial value of 
the rock. If the 
mica be a_ white 
variety of muscovite, 
the color of the 
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granite in that case will be very light, 
as for example in that obtained at Hal- 
lowell, Me. ; if the black biotite prevails, 
then the color will be dark, possibly ap- 
preaching the black ; while if the two are 
mixed, the rock will assume a speckled 
appearance, an excellent type of which is 
the granite found at Concord, N. H. Mica 
does not polish as quartz or feldspar, nor 
does it retain its lustre as long, and forthat 
reason the amount of it present in a par- 
ticular granite becomes, from an econom- 
ical point of view, an important matter. 
Besides mica, hornblende, pyroxene, and 
epidote are other common accessories. 
In commerce, the term granite is given a 
broader meaning than attaches to its use 
in science, and as such are included un- 
der it the syenites, — rocks very similar 
in appearance to granite, but lacking 
among their constituents, quartz, or if 
present, then only in such small parts as 
to-make it merely an accessory, — and 
the gneisses, which are really stratified 
granites. 

The principal sources of granite in 
New England are in the eastern sections. 
The leading quarries, where the stone is 
found in its best form, seem to follow the 
indentations of the coast. This fact has 
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U. S. Post-Office, Brooklyn, N Y., in Course of Construction. — Built of Fox Island Granite. 


M. E. BELL, ARCHITECT. 
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proved a strong element in the develop 
ment of the industry. ‘Transportation is 


a vital factor in the progress of most en- 
terprises, but especially so in one where 
the product is heavy to handle and of 
small value as compared with its bulk. 
This proximity to the coast has done two 
of eastern 
made granite a 


things for the quarry-owners 
New England. It has 
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of the sea and the glaciers of the ice 
They may be divided into three 
general systems. The first, under such 
an arrangement, would include those 
quarries which follow the coast line from 
xastport to Boston, the converging points 
of which are the Penobscot Bay, Cape 


age. 


Ann and the Quincy district. ‘To the 
second would be assigned the Rhode 
Island and Long 
Island Sound quar 
ries ; while the third 


would embrace cer 
tain excellent beds 
to be found in cen 
tral Maine, New 
Hampshire, Ver 
mont, and western 
Connecticut. 
Lovers of the 
picturesque find 
much to delight them 
in the rugged sur 
roundings of these 
great quarries. Many 
of them are simply 
immense masses of 
rock which some 
Titanic power has 
wrenched from the 
neighboring land. 
The pitiless teeth of 
the sea have gnawed 
through them and 
the storms of winter 
scarred their ponder 
ous faces. Others 
form really signifi 
cant islands with safe 
harbors and _ seques- 


tered valleys. 

Others, again, stand 

- apart, rising high 

i ene Ciarrae dee. B. Rodina of Maine. above the surround- 

ing country and from 

possibility as a building stone. ‘This it their rugged summits affording views of 


has done by affording cheap transporta- 
tion to the leading building centres. 
Then, having made a market for the 
stone, it has given these owners the per- 
manent advantage over many of their 
rivals of water shipping rates. 

The quarries are the centres or cores 
of old mountain ranges which have been 
worn down to their bases by the action 


fields and woods, vales and winding 
rivers. ‘The prevailing type, however, is 


a series of low, rounded hills, broken by 
occasional cuts and marked by out-crop- 
pings of granite rock. 

Historically, the quarr'es of the Quincy 
group stand first, as it was there that the 
granite industry had its beginning in New 
England. ‘That was not so many decades 
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ago, either. It was about 1820 when 
these quarries first began to be worked, 
and the success of the original venture 
caused a rapid development of the busi- 
ness. ‘lwo interesting events are linked 
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Jature to build a road from the granite 
ledges in Quincy to tide-water. This 
original charter was for forty years, but in 
1831 it was made perpetual. The pur- 
pose of the company was to form a 





Sands Quarry, Vinal Haven, Me. 


with that undertaking, one the Bunker 
Hill Monument, and the other the first 
railroad in America. ‘This latter had its 
origin with a number of Boston and 
Quincy men, who in 1826 formed the 
Granite Railway Company. A _ charter 
was secured from the Massachusetts legis- 


means of communication between the 
quarries and the wharves, and the only 
revenue expected was from the tolls re- 
ceived for transportation. ‘The railroad 
as built was about two miles long, and had 
granite sleepers and iron rails resting 
upon granite beds. ‘The cost was some 





Shipping Granite at Vinal Haven, Me 
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Methodist Book Concern, New York 
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Built of Red Jonest 


orough Granite, 


E. H. KENDALL, ARCHITECT 


$60,000 per mile. This was the first 
railroad, with a_ possible 
South Carolina, built in this country. 
The new company obtained its first con 
tract in 1827, and it was for the delivery 
of the granite for the Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument. The company was paid fifty 
cents per ton weight for carrying the 
stone from the quarry to the wharf at 
Milton, and forty cents for taking it from 
there to Charlestown. To complete the 
latter part of the contract, the company 
bought the little steamer Rodin Hood for 


exception in 


$6,500, and two tow 
each. 
out, 


boats for $1,000 
This led the proprietors to branch 
and in the same year they purchased 
one of the granite ledges. This was ex- 
tended until the railway enterprise be- 
came altogether subordinate’ to the quar- 
rying interests of the company. 

is 
There are 
quarries there 
than in any other district of equal area in 
the country. Instead of three or four 
large companies excavating, finishing, and 


The granite business at Quincy 
peculiar in some _ respects. 
probably more separate 
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shipping the stone, there is a vast number 
of small firms. ‘These are centred at 
Quincy, Quincy Adams, West Quincy, Mil- 
ford and the adjoining places. Some of 
these do nothing but take the stone from 
the quarry, some cut it, some polish it, 
while others make the boxes in which the 
finished product is packed for shipping. 


’ 
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There is a considerable range in tints, 
however, — in one quarry the stone being a 
pale green; in another, a purplish blue : 
and in a third, a delicate pink. ‘This 
makes possible a variety of combinations. 
The texture of the stone, too, is firm and 
uniform, and the trials that have been 
given it are evidences of its durability. 





Residence of Isaac 


V. Brokaw, New York 


~ Built of Hallowell Granite. 
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These small plants are seen everywhere, 
and the whole district, as a result, appears 
like an immense workshop, where the 
ring of the hammer and the click of the 
chisel are always heard. ‘There are fully 
three thousand men employed in the 
various operations, and the granite has a 
wide use in general building and monu- 
mental work. The Quincy granite on 
the whole is rather sombre in tone. 


The quarries of the Penobscot Bay 
form one of the most interesting groups 
in this country. Nature has dealt out 
the granite with such lavish hand, that it 
is not necessary to delve deeply for it. 
The operations are, therefore, on a 
broader scale, and more open to the eye 
of the visitor. Prof. N. S. Shaler, of Har- 
vard University, who made a special ex- 
amination of the building stones of New 
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England for the census of 1880, says in 
his report : 


“These granite quarries afford very excellent 
conditions for working. The stone opens easily, 
having the peculiar inchoate joints that are such 
striking features in the syenite or granite of New 
England. 
these rift-lines. Then there is a more or less com- 
plete division of what appears to be line beds, as 
well as joints, so that the division of the rock is 
as complete as could be desired. At the same 
time, the lines of weakness in the rock are not so 
numerous as often to make the quarried masses 
too small for use, as is sometimes the case in 
other districts. The impurities in the way of 
spots and veins, which often seem to mar the 
appearance of granite rocks, are not found in 
any great abundance, save at a few points.” 


The 


largest of these quarries are 
located on Dix, Hurricane, and Fox 
Islands. Operations have been aban 


doned at the former place, but 
not until nearly the whole of 
the island had been quarried 
over. Great bluffs have been 
entirely removed, and excava- 
tions still remain which con- 
tain more than fifty feet ot 
water, the marks of former 
activity. It was from this 
island that the stone for the 
New York Custom House and 
the New York and Philadel- 


Carnegie Free Library, Alleghany Cit 


SMITHMEYVES 


phia Post-Office buildings was obtained. 
It is a dark gray stone, well suited to 
building purposes, but it has no certain 
cleavage. This caused a waste of both 
effort and material, and made the work- 


There are generally at least two of 
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ing of it, in the near presence of other 
stone, unprofitable. 

Hurricane Island, as its name suggests, 
is scarcely more than a centre for the 
storms which sweep the Penobscot Bay. 
It is very rich, however, in a heavy, dark 
gray granite sometimes tinged with pink. 
The structure of the stone differs in 
different parts of the quarries. In one 
portion it lies in comparatively thin 
sheets, while in others occur immense 
masses of solid rock extending downward 
for fifty feet without any perceptible joint- 
ing. Natural blocks five hundred feet long, 
twenty feet wide, and twice as deep are 
frequent, while single blocks weighing 
eighty tons have been moved. The island 
is owned by Mr. David Tillson, and was 
operated by him until about two years 
ago, when the business was 
consolidated with that of the 
Booth Brothers of New York, 
who also own large quarries 
in Connecticut and at South 
Thomaston, Maine. The 
firm was incorporated under 
the style of Booth Brothers 
and Hurricane Island Granite 
Company. ‘The corporation 
employs in its Maine quar- 
ries about three hundred and 


Pa. — Built of Fox Island Granite, 
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twenty-five men, and the ‘annual output 
approaches in value $300,000, ‘The most 
notable contract filled by Mr. Tillson is 
the St. Louis Post-Office which is built 
almost entirely of Hurricane Island stone. 
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John Peirce 


President of the 


Fox Island is a near neighbor to Hur 
ricane. The South Island is long and 
narrow, and much resembles a series of 
hills whose bases have become submerged 
by the ocean. 
suggests two epochs. 


Its geological structure 
The island seems 
to be divided by a line cutting it east and 
west. On the south side of this, granite 
is found almost to the exclusion of other 
stones, while north of it there is scarcely 
a trace of granitic rock. ‘There are two 
good harbors at the southern end of the 
island, Vinal Haven and Carver’s Har 
bor, and these are supplied with docks, 
derricks, and engines for loading and 
shipping the stone. 

The plant at Vinal Haven is owned by 
the Bodwell Granite Company, whose 
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New York & Maine Granite Paving Block Company. 


president is Mr. George M. Brainerd of 
Rockland. It is not known at just what 
time the quarrying of granite was begun 
at Vinal Haven, but local historians place 
it at about Then a New Hamp- 
shire man named ‘Tuck quarried a 


1829. 
cargo 
of stone for a Massachusetts prison, and 
shipped it to Boston in the schooner 
Plymouth Rock. Vwo years later, Captain 
Nelson Spear of Rockland obtained a 
small « irgo at lver’s Island. 
occasional small 


This, with 
jobs for local use, was 
probably the extent of the business until 
1846. What is East Boston 
quarry was opened in 1849 by Joseph 
Kittredge and Enoch Carlton. The 
work was continued the next year by 
Joseph and his brother William, and 


known as 
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later these two were joined by Moses 
Webster of New Hampshire. ‘The prop- 
erty in 1852 fell into the hands of Mr. 
Webster and the late Governor Bodwell 
of Maine, who formed the firm of Bod- 
well, Webster & Company. Vinal Haven 
was fortunate when these two men took 
an interest in its well-being. Both were 
shrewd and enterprising, and indefatigable 
in their labors. ‘Both, too, were men of 


aa 
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Residence of H. O. Havemayer 


Cc. Cc. 


strict integrity and high moral purpose. 
Mr. Bodwell took the more active part in 
the development of the resources of his 
state, and hence has left the deeper im- 
press on its commercial and political his- 
tory. Under their hands, operations at 
Vinal Haven developed so largely that it 
was deemed best to form a corporation. 
The result was the organization of the 
Bodwell Granite Company, starting first 
with a capital of $200,000, and increasing 





New York 


HAIGHT, 
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from time to time until now it is $500,000. 
The company, beside its work at Vinal 
Haven, also owns valuable quarries at 
Spruce Head and St. George, near Rock- 
land, and at Jonesborough in the eastern 
portion of the state. ‘The product of the 
latter quarry is a_ beautiful feldspathic 
rock of fine texture and rich red tint, and 
is held in high regard for monumental 
and ornamental purposes. ‘The Spruce 
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— Built of Jonesborough Granite 
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Head stone is a mottled white and black 
syenite with constituents firmly united. 
There is an unusually striking contrast 
between the hornblende and_ feldspar, 
which gives a peculiarly lively tint to the 
stone, making it one of the handsomest 
of the gray granites. The annual output 
of the company is valued at about 
$800,000. The number of men em- 
ployed varies, of course, from time to time, 
but there have averaged at Vinal Haven 
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Art Museum, New York. — Built of Halloweil Granite, 


WESTON & TUCKERMAN, ARCHITECTS 


during the past season between 800 and 
The introduction of machinery 
has done considerable to reduce the num- 
bers necessary to the work. Before these 
innovations, the Bodwell Company used to 


goo men. 
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The product of the Bodwell Company 
quarries has been widely distributed. 
Among the buildings constructed wholly 
or in part by it are the State, War, and 
Navy Departments at Washington, the 


Washington Bridge over the Harlem River. — Built of Mount Waldo Granite 


WwW. R. 


employ between 1,200 and 1,500 men, 
and its monthly pay-roll often reached 
$60,000. The company owns a fleet of 
schooners, which it uses in the shipping 
of its granite and the carrying of supplies. 





HUTTON, 


ENGINEER, 


great Auditorium, the Pullman offices’ 
and the Home Insurance Company Build- 
ing in Chicago, the Custom House and 
Post-Office at Cincinnati, the polished 
granite in the State House at Indiana- 
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polis, the Federal Building at Brooklyn, 
the new Methodist Book Concern Build- 
ing, and the Havemeyer residence in 
New York. Both the artistic and the 
sturdy qualities of the granite are ap- 
parent in the Brooklyn Federal Building. 
There is no exaggeration in saying that 
this is one of the handsomest structures 


the frequent arches, gives easy division to 
the wings into which it is broken. ‘The 
crown of the building, however, is its 
tower. ‘This is all hammered work, shaped 
about the base much like a basket, with 
graceful curves and delicate carvings that 
give it a beautiful tracery effect. ‘The 
plans for the building were drawn by Mr. 





James G. Batterson, President New England Granite Works 


of the kind in this country, and its suc- 
cess is, in a large measure, due to the 
readiness with which the granite has lent 
itself to architectural treatment. Rock- 
face finish is used very largely in the lower 
stories of the building, while above, the 
stone is nearly all hammered, giving it the 
appearance of unpolished marble. There 
is considerable pointed work, too, about 
the windows and doors, and this, with 


M. E. Bell, and the stone was from the Fox 
Island quarry. The residence of Mr. 
H. ©. Havemeyer, the wealthy New 
York sugar refiner, on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Sixty-sixth Street, is proof 
that granite makes one of the most satis- 
factory stones for such purposes. The 
stone used in that is of the pink Jones- 
borough variety. One is impressed at 
once by the sturdy strength of this resi- 
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dence, but the lively color and warmth 
of the stone remove auy suggestion of the 


public building order, the type with 
which granite has largely been asso- 
ciated. ‘The stone is used rock-face, 


dressed only about the windows and en- 
trance, with handsome carvings and 
ormamentations at those points. Mr. 
C. C. Haight the architect, and 
his handling of stone has been 
markedly This residence 
presents an interesting contrast to that 
of Mr. Isaac V. Brokaw, farther up 
on Fifth Avenue which is also built 


was 
the 
successful. 


of granite, but of the fine Hallowell! variety. 
stone in this is all hammered, and the result is 
that it has the same soft appearance as marble. 
The cornices, windows, and entrance, too, are all 
elaborately carved, and though the cutting was 
done years ago, the lines are as sharp and clear 
as if the chisel had done its work but yesterday. 
The stone, also, retains its color without any 
But in the 


traces of age or dinginess. 
line with 
Methodist 


Mr. Havemeyer’s residence 


the pink Jonesborough stone. 


which Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the 


some months ago. 


meyer & Peltz, the architects, 
have shown the artistic possibi- 
lities of it in an admirable 
manner. : 

Rather interesting to note is 
the fact that the largest shaft of 
granite quarried in modern 
times was obtained at Vinal 
Haven. 


signed 


The stone was de- 

for the monument 
to General Wool at ‘Troy, 
N. Y., and in dimensions 
compares favorably with the 
monoliths of the ancient 
Egyptians. ‘The shaft 
60 feet long by 5 by 5% 
feet, and in 


the rough 
weighed 185 tons. Four 


was 
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is the 
Book Concern on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and ‘Twentieth Street, which is built of 
The lively colors 
of the granite in that case prove very effective. 
A very handsome job in the use of granite 
for ornamental building is the new free library 
Pittsburgh 
millionnaire, gave the citizens of Alleghany City, 
Pa., and which was thrown open to the public 
This is constructed wholly 
from the Fox Island stone, and Messrs. Smith- 
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was obtained. As completed, the monu- 
ment contained 7 stones, the bottom of 
the base measuring 17.6 feet by 17.6 feet 
by 2 feet, and weighed on shipboard 650 
tons. In order to set the shaft on board 
of the vessel, it was necessary to cut a 
hole in the bow and lay the column on a 
bed of cross timbers in line with the keel. 

The works at Vinal Haven are very 
complete. Unlike Quincy, all the opera- 
tions, from the exploiting of the stone to 
the carving of it, are carried on by a 
single company. In quarrying, the pri- 
mary object, of course, is the removal of 
The the largest rec- 
tangular blocks 
possible with the 
least waste of 
material and out- 
lay of time. Care 
has to be taken, 
at the same time, 
to keep the 
quarry in a free 
condition. A 
careless superin- 
tendent may so 
lay out his work 
that the rocks 
will split in such 
a way that no 
one of the blocks 

























same 





long blocks had to be quar- 
ried before a satisfactory one 


Soldiers’ and 


ailors’ Monument, Boston. — Built of Hallowell Granite. 
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can be removed, each securely wedging 
in another. ‘The quarry is then said to 
be “bound up.’”’ New England granite 
shows very little decay on top so that 
scarcely any preliminary work is neces- 
sary in removing useless stone. ‘This 
is especially true in the case of the 
island quarries like those at Vinal 
Haven. Blasting is usually the first 
operation in getting out the stone. The 
chief care in that is to so direct the 
force of the powder that it will split the 
rock in the direction desired without 
shattering the piece removed or the 
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feet long have been made by a single 
lewis hole, and at Mount Waldo in this 
way a block 125 feet long, 20 feet wide, 
and 14 feet deep, containing some 30,000 
cubic feet of solid granite, was loosened. 
Lewising can be done successfully, how- 
ever, only when the rocks are detached 
at the ends and bottom, and have a free 
chance to move out in front. 

In some parts of the quarries at Vinal 
Haven the sheets are thin and marked 
by numerous vertical joints. A _ little 
different method of splitting the rock is 
adopted in that case. Small holes are 





New Erie County Savings Bank, Buffalo 


GEO. B. POST, 


standing ledge. One of the methods re- 
sorted to is termed “lewising.” ‘lwo 
holes, each about one inch and a half in 
diameter, are drilled, and the core be- 
tween them then cut out. The diamond- 
shaped hole which results from this is 
filled with powder and tamped in with 
sand. On explosion the longer axis of 
the diamond determines the direction in 
which the rock will split. In case the 
fracture is to be a long one a series of 
these lewis holes are prepared and then 
fired simultaneously by means of an elec- 
tric battery. Free fractures 125 and 130 


N.Y Built of Stony Creek Granite. 
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drilled a few inches apart along a pre- 
scribed line. Two slips of iron or half- 
rounds are then inserted in each hole and 
small steel wedges placed between them. 
Every few feet a deeper hole of larger 
dimensions is drilled to guide the frac- 
ture. This done, a man then passes down 
the line of wedges and hits each a sharp 
blow with a sledge, the result being that 
the entire mass cleaves from the bed- 
rock. Still another method is first to 
drill a rounded hole of the required depth 
and afterwards drive a reamer into the 
opening, producing in that way at op- 
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Stony Creek 


posite sides V-shaped apertures. The 
charge is then inserted and the tamping 
done in the usual manner, except that 
instead of driving the tamping down upon 
the top of the charge, an open space is 
reserved between them. ‘The explosive 
thus has the greatest possible chance for 
expansion before actually breaking the 
rock. As a result the force of the ex- 
plosion follows the grooves, and if the 
rock be solid no shattering of it occurs. 
When tke cleavage is especially straight, 
the well-known Ingersoll steam-drill is 
used. This will carry holes to the depth 
of twelve or fifteen feet, and when a num- 
ber of them have been drilled a few feet 
apart and charged with powder, they can 
be exploded with tremendous results. 
The operations of quarrying are seen 
also in a telling form at Mount Waldo. 
Mount Waldo forms a part of the town 
of Frankfort, Maine. It stands about 
one thousand feet above the sea, and 
contains nearly the same number of acres 
of solid granitic rock. The view from 
the top of the mountain is most pleasing. 
The whole panorama of the Penobscot 





Granite Quarry. 


Valley, with its rolling fields and thrifty 
upland, is spread out for miles before the 
eye. ‘The waters of the South Branch 
flash at its base as they sweep toward the 
greater Penobscot; on either side rise 
the rival peaks of Mosquito and Hegan, 
while far beyond are the blue hills of 
Holden. ‘The rock itself is a massive 
biotite of rather coarse texture. Con- 
tained within it, however, is a rock of 
finer grain, so that the local impression is 
that a belt of fine granite runs through 
the mountain. ‘The granite occurs in 
immense sheets, which dip off from the 
mountain and vary in thickness from 1 
to 20 feet. Probably the average is 
about 5 feet. The rift or direction of 
easiest cleavage is parallel to the sheets, 
and this makes possible the moving of 
great blocks. Blocks 80 feet long, 40 
feet wide, and 20 feet deep have been 
moved, and it is believed that others, 
150 feet by 50 by 12 feet, could be 
taken from the quarry. This fact, 
combined with the altitude of the quarry, 
mokes the removal of the blocks a 
particularly interesting operation. ‘Three 
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Shipping Place, Stony Creek, Conn. 


forms of power are brought into service- 
oxen, steam, and the force of gravity. 
The oxen are used to drag the great 
blocks from where the blast leaves them 


frre ° 


National Monument to the Forefathers 


Plymouth. 





into a free space where they can be more 
readily handled. ‘The company operating 
the quarry has as large sleek oxen as one 
will find in many days’ travel, and the way 
in which the refractory rocks are drag- 
ged from the beds where some ancient 
glacier left them is marvellous. The 
sheds where the stone is cut and dressed 
are at the lower part of the quarry, 
sharp down the mountain-side. ‘The 
stone is taken thither by what is termed 
a Blondin cable railway. This has its 
termini in two towers, one fixed at the 
top of the quarry and the other at the 
bottom. The cable is about eight hundred 
feet in length, of steel and copper wires 
closely woven, and the inclination of the 
line is between twelve and fifteen degrees. 
The cable is operated from the engine- 
house which stands just beyond and 
above the higher of the two towers. 
The car, which consists of a pair of long 
steel arms regulated by an under line 
parallel to the cable, is strongly clamped 
to a block of granite which the oxen 
have previously dragged from its first 
resting-place. ‘The power is then turned 
on and the coil of steel around the great 
cylinder in the engine-house — begins 
slowly to unwind, the block of granite 
beginning at the same time to descend 
its balustrade path. When the block has 
reached the lower tower the engine is 
stopped, the car lowered, and the block 


released. ‘The machinery is then re- 
versed and the car returns for another 
load. 


At the sheds the blocks are cut and 
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shaped as desired, and then boxed for 
shipping. ‘This is done by vessels, but 
the company’s wharf is a half mile away 
on the South Branch. ‘This space is 
covered, however, by means of a narrow- 
gauge gravity railway. ‘The blocks are 
placed on the cars at the sheds, and these, 
by the incline of the mountain and the 
weight of the load, are made to shoot 
downward to the river. ‘The speed is 
regulated by stout brakes, and very sel- 
dom does an accident of any kind hap- 
pen. ‘The packing of the stone is no 
minor matter. ‘he Mount Waldo quarry is 
operated by the Mount Waldo Granite 
Works, whose president is Mr. John T. 
Rowe of Frankfort, who, though seventy 
years old is yet as sprightly in climbing 
over the rocks as the youngest man in his 
employ. ‘The quarry was opened in 1853 
by Mr. Rowe and the late George A. 
Peirce. On the death of Mr. Peirce in 
1873, his sons, John and George Peirce, 
became identified with the business, and 
this was continued until 1880, when the 
present corporation was formed. ‘The 
stone, however, is especially suited to 
heavy masonry, bridges, and similar struc- 
tures. For such purposes it has been 
sent as far south as Mobile and New 
Orleans. Mount Waldo stone entered 
largely into the construction of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

Mount Waldo stone, also, is used on 
the St. Louis bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River, and others less known. ‘The 
stone has been used in the basement of 
the State war and navy building at 
Washington, the municipal building at 
Philadelphia, the art museum at Central 
Park, New York, and the new court 
house at The pedestal of the 
Admiral Farragut monument at Wash- 
ington is of this same stone. Work is 
being done now for the congressional 
library building at the national capital. 
Large contracts also have been filled for 
sidewalks, flagging, and street materials 
for Boston, New York, and other cities. 

The quarries about Hallowell form 
another interesting group. These are 
operated by the Hallowell Granite Works 
which has an invested capital of three 
hundred thousand dollars. The late 
Governor Bodwell was very active in this 


Boston. 
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enterprise also. His son, Mr. J. F. Bod- 
well, is the president of the corporation ; 
Gen. G. W. Tilden, the treasurer, and 
Mr. J. P. Hunt, superintendent of the 
quarries. ‘The office and main cutting 
sheds of the company are in the city of 
Hallowell, adjacent to the station of the 
Maine Central Railway, and also near 
the wharves on the Kennebec River. 
‘The quarries are about two miles beyond 


the city. It is necessary, of course, 
to haul the granite thither, but the 
difficulty has been reduced to a mini- 


mum. The road, which is a steady 
descent from the granite beds to the 
river’s edge, has all been underlaid with 


broken stone. The granite is a light, 
fine-grained one, consisting chiefly of 
white orthoclase feldspar with small 


crystals of quartz, specks of black horn- 
blende, and silvery mica. 
Dressed surfaces are almost as white as 
white marble, while polished ones possess 
a peculiar glitter, the spangles of mica 
sparkling like diamonds. ‘The 
owing to the preponderance of the feld 
spar, works easily both in the quarry and 
under the chisel. For these reasons it is 
used very extensively for carvings, col- 
umns, and monuments. The granite in 
the quarry is arranged in sheets which 
dip slightly to the north. These increase 
in thickness as one goes downward, being 
about a foot on the surface and ten feet 
at a distance of fifty feet below. ‘Two 
large excavations have been made in the 
sides of the hill, each possibly sixty to 
seventy-five feet in depth. The blocks 
of granite are raised from these by means 


scales. of 


stone, 


of steam and stout derricks. Some of 
the stone is cut in sheds near the 
quarry, but the most of it is hauled to 
the « ity. 


The finishing and cutting sheds are 
scenes of unusual activity. Granite as it 
leaves the quarry is seldom available for 
The dressing of it varies all the 
way from the simple splitting of a block 
or rude spalling of an ashlar face to the 
delicate carving of a statue. Great skill 
is required by the stone-cutter in the 
manipulation of his tools to produce good 
results, owing to the obduracy of the 
stone and the fact that the minerals com- 
nosing it vary widely in hardness. The 


use. 
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chief work in shaping it is still pertormed 
by hand. In blocks for building pur- 
poses, the size, shape, and finish of them 
depends on the they are to 
occupy. Fronts or walls are laid up in 
various kinds of ranges, which are usually 
designated as coursed range, broken 
range, broken ashlar, and random range. 
The various finishes given the face are 
known as_ brush-hammered, pean-ham- 
mered, pointed work, or rock face. ‘The 
blocks are brought to a plane surface on 
one side by knocking off the rough points 
by means of a spalling hammer. 
simply a heavy, three-cornered sledge. 
The surface is then worked down to a 
smooth plane by means of the pean and 
brush hammers. ‘The former is shaped 
like a double-edge 
wedge and removes 
irregularities by 
striking squarely upon 
a surface and bruising 
off small chips. The 
latter is made of rec- 
tangular steel plates 
brought to an edge, 
bolted together, and 


places 


This is 



















then attached to a 
long handle. The 


degree of smoothness 
produced depends 
upon the number of 
plates in the ham- 
mer. ‘Tracery or let- 
tering is usually first 


drawn upon paper 4 
which has been | 
firmly pasted upon He. H 
a} 
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Prospect Heights Water Tower, Brooklyn, N. Y. — Built of Stony Creek Granite 
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the block and the design then chiseled 
through to the requisite depth. Statues 
and highly ornamental designs are all 
worked out by chisel from detailed draw- 
ings or plaster casts. 

Mechanical inventions, however, have 
done much to expedite the simpler opera- 
tions, such as turning and_ polishing. 
‘The turning lathe is similar to that used 
in marble quarries. ‘The granite in this 
is ground away by the wedge-like action 
of a number of thick steel disks. ‘These 
disks are set at an angle to the stone, and 
move with an automatic carriage along 
the lathe bed. Some of the large lathes 
will reduce a granite column two inches 
in diameter the whole length of it by a 
single lateral movement of the carriage. 
Columns, round posts, balusters, and urns 
are thus turned out. 

Grinding is another common process. 
The block of granite in that case is fixed 
securely with the face to be smoothened 
upwards ; a horizontal revolving iron or 
steel disk, perforated with holes or made 
of concentric rings, then passes over it, 
cutting it down with sand or chilled-iron 
dust. These disks are about a foot in 
diameter. ‘They are operated by a lever 
and so joined to the main shaft that the 
workman operating them can move them 
over a surface of stone many times larger 
than the disks themselves. Polishing is 
done in much the same way, except that 
a felt-covered disk is used and _ putty- 
powder, mixed with water, takes the place 
of the coarser grinding material. 

Statues and monuments of Hallowell 
granite are to be found in nearly every 
State in the Union. ‘The possibilities of 
granite for outdoor statuary 
cannot be better shown than 
in the national monument to 
the Pilgrim Fathers at Ply 
mouth, Massachusetts, — this 


monument, consisting of a 
massive base 45 feet in 
height, surmounted by a 


statue 36 feet'in height. The 
shape of the principal pedes- 
tal is octagonal, with four 
small ana four large faces. 
From the former of these 
faces, also, project four but- 
tresses or wing pedestals. 
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On the central or main pedestal stands a 
majestic figure of Faith. One foot is firmly 
planted on Plyraouth Rock. In the left 
hand is a bible, while the right points to- 
wards heaven. ‘lhe face, which is marked 
by an expression of sublime trust, is turned 
downward as if with the intent of raising 
those below from the material things 
which surround them to the contempla- 
tion of the great power which upheld the 
heart and nerved the arm of the fore- 
fathers during the perilous and discourag- 
ing days of their work in founding new 
homes and a new commonwealth. ‘The 
figure is one of the largest and finest 
examples of granite statuary in the world. 
The total length of the outstretched arm 
is 19 feet, 10% inches, while the meas- 
urement from the shoulder to the elbow 
is 10 feet, 11%4 inches. ‘The head at the 
forehead measures 13 feet, 7 inches, 
while the arm just below the short 
sleeve measures 6 feet, 10 inches, in 
circumference. ‘lhe other measurements 
are in like proportion, the figure being 
about 216 times life size. On each 
of the four smaller pedestals are 
seated figures emblematic of the prin- 
ciples upon which the Pilgrims sought to 
found their commonwealth. ‘The figures 
are Morality, holding the decalogue in 
one hand and the scroll of Revelation in 
the other; Law, with Justice and Mercy 
in attendance; Education, with ripe 
Wisdom on one side and Youth led by 
Experience on the other; and Freedom 
with Peace resting under its protection 
and ‘Tyranny hurled down by its power. 
Upon the faces of the projecting pedestals 
are alto-reliefs representing scenes from 
the history of the Pilgrims, the departure 
from Delft-Haven, the signing of the 
Compact, the landing at Plymouth, 
and the first treaty with the Indians. 
The base of the monument was furnished 
by the Bodwell Granite Company, but all 
of the figures, with a single exception, 
were made by the Hallowell Granite 
Works. The work was all done at 
Hallowell and the larger figures were 
shipped to Plymouth in pieces and there 
set up. 

Another notable piece of Hallowell 
work is the Yorktown monument. ‘This 
stands about 100 feet in height and cost 


roundly $80,000. It includes thirteen 
large figures representing the thirteen 
original colonies. ‘lhese are grouped 
about the column in a graceful manner 
and each is beautifully carved, the faces 
in artistic finish and strength equalling 
work in marble. ‘The monument for the 
late John Wentworth of Chicago, cut 
also at Hallowell, is remarkable in some 
ways. It had a height of 66% feet. 
The first base of it was 18 feet square 
and 2 feet thick and weighed 55 tons; 
while the shaft was 4% feet square and 
50 feet long, weighing 65 tons. Some 
difficulty was experienced in shipping this 
to Chicago. The shaft was loaded on two 
flat cars and sent through direct by rail. 
The base was placed in a vessel and sent 
by the lakes and canals to the West. In 
taking it through one of the canals, the 
edge of the shaft was chipped so that 
the latter had to be cut down after all. 
Superintendent Hunt regards the Ander- 
son Monument at Brooklyn as the most 
artistic piece of carving ever done at 
Hallowell and as a good illustration of 
the delicate purposes to which the stone 
can be put. The shaft is a single stone 
with a Grecian wreath about its top. 
Upon the drum are the figures of the 
apostles, with the finest tracery work 
above and below. ‘The base is 12 feet 
square and 2 feet thick and weighs 
about 25 tons. 

Other monuments are the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ monument at Boston, the Soldiers’ 
monuments at Marblehead, Mass., Ports- 
mouth, O., and Augusta, Boothbay and 
Gardiner, Me., to General Stedman at 
Hartford, Conn., Stephen A. Douglass at 
Chicago, the Washington Artillery Mon 
ument, and the Hernandez ‘Tomb at New 
Orleans. ‘The New York State Monu- 
ment at Gettysburg and all the Maine 
State monuments, with a single exception 
are from the same shops. ‘The Hallowell 
company also has the contract for the 
Trenton, N. J., monument. ‘This is to 
be 100 feet in height with a base 30 feet 
square. It is at work, too, on a vault for 
Mr. H. H. Rogers of Fairhaven, Mass., 
which is to consist of three great stones 
15 feet by 8.4 feet by 4 feet in dimen 
sions. 

Hallowell stone is also used largely for 
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general building. ‘The largest single con- 
tract filled by the company in that line 
is the state capitol at Albany, N. Y. 
Other buildings are the Equitable, Mutual 
Life, Manhattan, and Union ‘Trust Build- 
ings and the Brokaw residence in New 
York. All these buildings are in styles 
which require elaborate finish and carv- 
ing. The Union ‘Trust Building is es- 
pecially valuable in its ornamentation of 
the stones composing the window casings 
and the entrances. ‘The building stands 
9% storeys high, with broad, arching 
windows which give it a Gothic appear- 
ance. This impression is deepened by 
the massive character of the ornamental 
work and the heavy balustrades which 
mark the front of the building. ‘The 
granite is rock face and the fine carving 


put into the finish about the entrance 
would be notable were the stone even 
some rare marble. Mr. Barr Feree of 


Philadelphia, in a late article on “ Ten- 
dencies in Recent Architecture,” says : 

“One of the most successful handlings of the 
window problem is in the new building of the 
Union Trust Company. The three great recesses 
which form the feature of its fagade are admirably 
managed and exceedingly effective, though per- 
haps some exceptions might be taken to the man- 
ner in which the windows fill them.” 

The contract for this amounted to 
$150,000, while the granite put into the 
Brokaw residence aggregated in value 
$75,000. ‘This residence has already 
been described in connection with the 
Havemeyer house. ‘The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in Central Park, also, is 
being extended, the stone used coming 
from these quarries, Used in connec- 
tion with brick, the stone, with its fine 
grain and soft finish, produces a beau- 
tiful effect. Work upon this is now 
in progress, under the direction of Mr. 
John Peirce. 

The principal New Hampshire quarries 
are found in the vicinity of Concord. 
Many of them are situated on what is 
known as Rattlesnake Hill. ‘There is an 
elevation of about six hundred feet above 
the Merrimack River which is almost 
wholly granite in formation. ‘There is a 
peculiarity about the arrangement of the 
stone ; that on the south side of the hill 
being very light in color, and that on the 
north side, dark: Glacial action is very 
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marked, the surface of the rock showing 
it in an unusual polish. Oak Hill is 
another elevation of similar character, but 
the granite from it is coarser and more 


broken. Extensive quarries are in opera- 
tion, also, at Fitzwilliam, in Cheshire 
County. ‘These are especially fortunate 


in their location. ‘They form the broad 
north slope of a hill, thus draining them- 
selves, and possess a very large surface 
exposure. ‘lhe market for these granites 
is largely a New England one. 

Vermont granites are usually of the 
gray biotite variety. ‘The expense of 
transportation rather limits the market 
for the product, and prevents an exten- 
sive development of the resources of the 
state in that mineral. 

In Massachusetts there are, besides 
those already named, valuable quarries at 
Cape Ann, in the vicinity of Fitchburg 
and about Fall River. The Cape Ann 
quarries form a continuous line from 
Rockport to bay View and they are 
worked by at least a dozen different com- 
panies. ‘The stone is a heavy, coarse 
gray one, and is used largely for foun- 
dation pieces and street work. Some of 
them produce a stone, however, well 
suited to general building —and many 
Boston business constructed 
from it. ‘The stone is shipped in sloops 
and schooners to Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. Some of the craft are 
rather crazy old affairs, and this fact, 
coupled with the absence of good har 
bors, makes the carrying of the stone a 


‘ 
blocks are 


more or less hazardous enterprise. 

The best known quarries in Rhode 
Island are in the vicinity of Westerly. 
The stone obtained there is remarkably 
fine grained and homogeneous in tex 
ture. ‘The tints take a wide range, run 
ning from a pinkish white through thx 
shades of brown, red, and pale blue. 
As a result, the stone his been exten 
sively used in monuments and cemetery 
work. 

The principal points at which large 
beds of granite are to be found in Con- 
necticut are near Thomaston and Rox- 
bury in Richfield county, on Long Island 
Sound in Fairfield County, near Lyme, 
Niantic and Groton in New London 
County, and near Ansonia, Branford and 
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Stony Creek in New Haven County. 
Connecticut granites are usually fine 
grained and possess a characteristic ap- 
pearance by which experts can always 
distinguish them from other granites of 
the Atlantic Coast states. As handsome 
and durable as any stone is that obtained 
at Stony Creek. ‘The stone itself is very 
strong and compact. It contains con- 
siderable flesh-colored orthoclase which 
gives it a very pleasing tint and makes it 
very like Scotch granite. Indeed, the 
pillars and trimmings of many buildings 
which are praised as from Scotland, are 
really from the quarries at Stony Creek, 
and while those familiar with building 
stones recognize the difference between 
the two granites, vet with the majority of 
people, they would and do pass as one 
and the same thing. The Scotch stone 
is somewhat finer in grain and possibly a 
little pinker in color, but it works no 
better or takes no better polish. The 
stone is worked by the Stony Creek Red 
Granite Company. This company was 
organized in 1889, though the quarry had 
been operated after a fashion for a dozen 
years or more. ‘The property consists of 
the quarry or ledge about one and a half 
miles north of the Shore Line Railway, 
and the cutting sheds and_ shipping 
wharf on the sound, two miles dis- 
tant, just facing the famous Thimble Is- 
lands. ‘The outlook for the development 
and extension of these quarries is the 
most promising of any in New England. 
The stone, in brilliancy and texture, is 
almost without a rival. The purpose is 
to connect the ledge and the wharves by 
a railroad. At present a mile and a quar- 
ter of full-gauge track has been laid to 
the Guilford turnpike. Hence the stone 
is carted a quarter of a mile to the Shore 
Line tracks, or a mile further to the 
company’s cutting sheds and wharf. But 
with the completion of this road, the 
company will have easy access to both 
rail and water shipping, an advantage of 
great importance. ‘The stone, further- 
more, is a natural ledge, that is, it is ar- 
ranged in sheets. ‘This is rather remark- 
able*for red granite, as that stone usually 
appears in the form of boulders. But as 
a result of this, the Stony Creek granite has 
a better color, is less marked by blotches, 
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and thereby is subject to less waste. This 
is a significant point, which builders and 
architects can appreciate. Red granite, 
naturally, is more expensive than the more 
common gray, but its cost has been 
largely increased through the great waste 
made on account of these blotches and 
irregular markings. ‘Though compara- 
tively new, the Stony Creek Red Granite 
Company has filled some notable con- 
tracts. One of the handsomest buildings 
erected by it, showing in a fine way both 
the possibility of granite as an artistic 
building stone and the especial adapta- 
tion of the red granite to the purposes 
of extended ornamentation, is the new 
Erie County Savings Bank building at 
Buffalo, N. Y. The building is simple in 
outline and design, but stands compact, 
every detail of it falling upon the eye at 
once. ‘The windows are of the high, 
cathedral style, and all the casements 


and cornices are strikingly and deli- 
cately carved. The entrance and door- 
ways are ornamented in the same style 


with vines and figures wrought in the 
stone. ‘The building cost some $500,000 
and fully 60,000 cubic feet of stone were 
cut and sent from Stony Creek for it. 
The designs for it were drawn by Mr. 
George B. Post of New York, and the 
building stands without a rival for beauty 
in this country. 

An interesting adjunct to the granite 
industry is the making of paving blocks. 
Experience has shown that streets sub- 
jected to heavy traffic wear best when 
paved with stone. All stones, however, 
are not suited to this use, some being 
too soft and thus wearing away quickly, 
and others too hard and so becoming 
smooth and slippery under usage. ‘The 
qualities desired in a good paving stone 
are hardness and brittleness, and certain 
of the granites have been found to answer 
this requirement perfectly. Nearly all 
the quarries turn out more or less of 
these blocks, the broken and waste stone 
being worked up in that way. Some 
whole quarries, however, notably in 
Maine, are devoted to this one thing. 
The enterprise as a result has been a very 
growing one, the paving blocks manu- 
factured in the United States in 1889 
aggregating nearly 62,000,000. The chief 
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skill required in the making of the blocks 
is an ability to see quickly and to take 
advantage of the direction of cleavage. 
The tools used are principally hammers 
of various kinds for opening and break- 
ing the stone. ‘There are no uniform 
standards of size, the blocks varying from 
3% to 4% inches in width, 6 to 7 inches 
in depth and 8 to 12 inches in length. 
In general the eastern cities prefer the 
larger sized blocks, while the western and 
southern cities like the smaller. New 
Orleans is an exception to this last, how- 
ever, using, on account of the peculiar 
nature of its streets, the largest size. 
The cutters are usually paid by the piece 
for making the blocks, receiving from 
twenty to thirty dollars a thousand for 
them. ‘The variation is due largely to 
whether the workmen furnish their own 
tools and quarry their own granite or 
receive the rough stone from their em- 
ployers. ‘The finished blocks sell in the 
large centres for from forty to seventy 
and sometimes ninety dollars a thousand. 
Assuming that sixty dollars is a fair aver 
age price the value of the output for 
granite paving blocks in 1889 would 
reach $3,720,000. ‘These blocks are very 
largely handled by the New York and 
Maine Granite Paving Block Company, 
whose offices are at Temple Court, New 
Yorkcity. ‘The company was organized in 
1882,with Mr.John Peirce as President. It 
started with an annual output of about 
2,000,000 blocks, but this has now more 
than quadrupled ; while 
a year is paid out by the company, the 
most of which goes to the people of 
Maine. This company has _ furnished 
blocks, not only for the streets of New 
York and Brooklyn, but for those of St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Washington, Balti 
more, Philadelphia, and Albany. ‘This 
shows the wide extent of the industry, 
granite blocks being available wherever 
reasonable shipping rates can be ob 
tained. ‘The New York and Maine Gran- 
ite Paving Block Company also furnished 
the blocks for the repairing of Fifth 
Avenue, from Eighth to Ninetieth Streets, 
New York City, a distance of five miles, 
and it now has the contract for the same 
work on Broadway from Bowling Green 
to Fifty-ninth Street, some four miles. 
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New England leads the country in the 
granite industry. The total value of the 
output in the United States for 1880, as 
given in the returns for the eleventh 
census, Was $14,464,095, and of this 
amount the New England states produce 
$8,031,161 worth or 55.52 percent. In 
1880 these same states, however, pro- 
duced 75.11 per cent of the total. ‘This 
apparent decline is explained by remark 
able activity in certain of the western 
and southern states. Georgia jumps in 
the list from twelfth to sixth place, on 
account of extensive operations at Stone 
Mountain, near Atlanta, which were be- 
gun only a few years ago. ‘The output 
in California has been greatly increased 
through the work at the Folsom Granite 
Quarries. ‘This stone is used largely for 
constructing a dam for the Folsom Water 
Power Company and for the buildings of 
the power house of the State Prison, 
which is located near the spot. Re 
markable activity is evident, also, in 
Colorado, South Dakota, and Minnesota. 
But despite this loss in relative percen- 
tage, New England has made tremendous 
strides during the decade. ‘The value of 
the output for 1879 was $3,897,567, 
showing the increase to have exceeded 
$4,000,000. Massachusetts stands first 
with a product valued at $2,503,503 and 
Maine a rival with $2,225,839. 
Connecticut’s output had a value of 
$1,061,202; Rhode Island, $931 
New Hampshire, $727,531; Vermont, 
$581,870. In these six states there are 
488 firms operating 525 quarries and 
giving employment to 12,139 
The product aggregates 26,899,248 cubic 
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feet of stone. 
In detail this is shown by the following 
table : 


" 


a | No. of No. of |Cub. ft. of N f 

a Firms. Quarries. | Granite. Employes 
Maine 133 153 6.701 ,34¢ 737 
New Hamp: hire "7 78 822,02¢ 1,253 
Vermont | 4° 53 1,973,939 yOI 

| > 

Mass 14 151 },557,990 }> ; 
Rhode 7 2,878, 7 I 5 
Connecticut 49 53 9935,707 
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The business aspect of the industry is 
most concisely shown by this table : 





ee Total 

Wages 

Maine + Sag » 
New Hampshire . oa 7275531 

Vermont . 1,870 408 

Massachusetts , 503,503 1,630, 

Rhode Island . . . ‘ Q31,21 618,¢ 

Connecticut or ee ee Te 1,061,202 607. 


That New England holds the lead in 
this industry is due very largely to the 
energy and zealous efforts of three mep. 
‘Those are the late Governor Bodwell of 
Maine, Hon. J. G. Batterson of Hartford, 
Conn., and Mr. John Peirce New 
York. Governor Bodwell was among the 
first to recognize the value of the ledges 
which marked so large a part of his state. 
Recognizing their value, he 
the business sagacity and the executive 
ability necessary to their development. 
Therein lies the important part which he 
performed in the establishment of the in- 
dustry. Mr. Batterson has done the 
same thing for the quarries of Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New Hampshire, 
and through his labors Westerly granite 
has come to be known throughout the 
country. But it is not only necessary to 
develop the quarries. If the industry is 
to progress, new markets for the stone 
must be created. ‘That has been the im- 
portant function which Mr. John Peirce 
has performed for the granite industry of 
New England, pushing the stone into 
new fields, widening old markets, and 
demonstrating its superiority in point of 
beauty and durability to the most of the 
material currently used in building. Born 
in Maine, the son of one of the original 
proprietors of the Mount Waldo quarries, 
he has grown up with the industry. 
Thus, familiar with every feature of it, he 
has been well equipped for this work. 
As the representative of the Bodwell, 
Hallowell, Mount Waldo, and Stony Creek 
Red Granite Companies, and of the New 
York and Maine Granite Paving Block 
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Company, he has controlled a large part 
of the granite output of New Jingland. 
Percent: 


age of profit or loss 


On Value of 
Product 


14 apital 


It is through his efforts that New England 
granite has been put into such buildings 
as the Havemeyer mansion, the Prook- 
lyn Federal Building, the Union ‘Trust 
Building, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the Erie County Savings Bank 


Building, and the Carnegie Library. It is 
largely through his efforts, also, that 


granite has come to be recognized as 
second to none as an all-round building 
stone. Chance and the dictates of 
fashion often play important parts in the 
architecture of a city. It was a current 
saying in New York a dozen years ago 
that “the architects found that city 
marble, and that they were likely to leave 
it brick.” Public buildings, from the 
first use of stone in this country, have 
been largely constructed of granite. Com- 
mercial buildings in the larger cities, too, 
were constructed of this material after the 
use of wood was abandoned. Later, fashion 
dictated the use of marble, and this in 
turn was succeeded by brick, and now 
the tendency is towards a return to 


granite. ‘The stone is used, however, in 
a form different from that in the old 
buildings. The style in large blocks now 


is heavy frames of iron enclosed by cas- 
ings of stone, and architects and builders 
regard granite rock as especially suited to 
such a purpose, both on account of its 
strength and its durability. The advance 
made in the ornamental and artistic 
application of granite has resulted in a 
wider use of the stone in residences and 
smaller public structures, while it has 
become almost a supplanter of marble 
for outdoor statuary. 
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@HE Pilgrim’s 
century was about 
to close when the 
humble farmhouse 
of Solomon Gray 
received a new ten- 
ant; and the new 
century had but just 
opened when Rev. 
Thomas Barnard dipped his quill and 
entered in the church records of Cochi- 
chawick, “ Baptized Miriam, daughter 
of Solomon Gray.” ‘A precarious time 
to be ushered into the world,’ mut- 
tered the parson when making the 
sixth entry of baptism on the _ first 
Sabbath of the opening year. ‘The six 
had all been born within a week, and 
through this ordinance, the devoted 
parents had tried to secure for their babes 
a safe passport to the realm of bliss, in 
case death claimed them before their lips 
could speak their Maker’s praise. No 
one can wonder that the parson shook 
his head in foreboding as he entered the 
name of the new-born child. The un 
settled state of society in this town and 
the others round about cast a gloom over 
the present and future. ‘The scenes on 
Gallows Hill in Salem, where the con- 
demned witches had been hung, were 
still fresh in the minds of the people. 
It was well known that the mother of 
Miriam gave testimony against Martha 
Carrier in the trial of August, 
Born beneath the shadow of such a 
scourge as Salem Witchcraft, and of a 
mother who had fallen a prey to the de- 
luding influence, it would not be strange 
if this babe should suffer from unfortu- 
nate birth marks. 

There was a rustle in the congregation 
in the primitive meeting house when 
Parson Barnard dipped water from the 
pewter basin, laid his reverent hand upon 
the little brow, and, in measured tones, 
uttered the prescribed words: ‘“ Miriam, 
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I baptize thee in the name of the Father 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
Amen.” When leaving the house of wor 
ship, some were heard to say, “This one 
is to be a prophetess. Like Miriam, the 
sister of Moses and Aaron, ‘ may she sing 
to the Lord, for he hath triumphed glori 
ously ; the horse and his rider hath he 
thrown into the sea.’” Miriam was the 
acknowledged queen of the cradle, and 
éntitled to the service of the older chil 
dren, until in turn, after two years, she 
was tumbled out to make way for a burly 
successor. 

Not one of the ten children of Solo 
mon (ray was more constant at church 
or more faithful at school than Miriam, 
who was the ninth child and a leading 
member of the family. At the age of 
twelve she could turn off a good skein 
of flax and almost match her mother in 
the knots of yarn from the great wheel 
as they counted up a busy day’s work. 
She learned many of the out-door myste- 
of the farm before reaching her 
teens, and often put her brothers to 
shame by taking less time to get a brim 
ming pail of milk than they took. The 
boys declared that Old Chestnut and 
High Horn knew when Miriam pressed 
her soft hands to their flesh, and rewarded 
her gentle touch with but little effort on 
her part. 

In the church records of a town twenty 
miles up the river there was recorded, on 
the second Sabbath of the eighteenth 
century, the baptism of Benjamin, son of 
Samuel Fay. He was one of a large 
family in the town, which for a while bore 
the name of the stream that winds 
through its eastern acres. After attaining 
his majority, Benjamin bought of Michael 
Bacon the corn mill on the Shawshine 
and began business for himself. The 
legacy from his father’s estate was suffi- 
cient to purchase this place of business 
and the rude dwelling near the mill- 
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house. His need of a helpmeet was gen- 
erally conceded by the people of the 
town. But he seldom went away from 
his business except on the Sabbath, and 
it was thought for a while that he was 
not fully aware of his greatest need. 
His absence from his place of business 
one day, however, caused a customer to 
inquire for him of his assistant at the 
mill. ‘He’s gone down stream; goes 
often these days,’’ was the reply. 

The reason of the miller’s repeated 
absence from meeting on the Sabbath, 
and from his business on the following 
morning, could not be conjectured for 
several months; but at last it became 
apparent. At a Sabbath morning service 
in the month of May, the clerk of Shaw- 
shine arose in his seat and read with 
measured words: ‘ Marriage intended 
between Benjamin Fay of Shawshine and 
Miriam Gray of Cochichawick.”’ 

The announcement was made accord- 
ing to custom on three successive Sab- 
baths, and so the people knew the bridal 
day was near. 

The months of extra spinning and 
weaving at the farmhouse of Solomon 
Gray now began to have a meaning to 
the people of the neighborhood. ‘The 
maitronly neighbors gathered about the 
quilting frames and plied their deft fin- 
gers until “herring-bones and tortoise 
shells’’ were seen on each patchwork 
square. There were the venerable mothers, 
in cap and spectacles, who had _ heard 
Mrs. Gray give that memorable testimony 
against the witch; and who had shook 
their knowing heads when Priest Barnard 
—so they called him — laid his hand in 
baptism upon the infant brow, and one 
did not fail to whisper what many thought ; 
“Toes the miller know that she may turn 
out a witch? ”’ 

When the legal time for publishing 
passed, the miller’s boat was not seen at 
its usual mooring and his assistant was in 
charge of the mill. ‘Will soon arrive,” 
was whispered from home to home. 


Curiosity, seasoned with a little fear, filled 
the minds of many of the good people ; 
coming events had cast their shadows 
before, and the people of Shawshine were 
not insensitive to the superstitions of 
Chochichawick. 
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While the villagers south of the “ Dam ” 
were busy in speculation, the inhabitants 
down the river were making merry at the 
home of Solomon Gray. In the pale 
moonlight of a June evening, a happy 
group was seen to weigh anchors and 
paddle away from the farmer’s landing. 
Such a fleet had never before glided over 
the surface of this Indian stream. ‘The 
chatter in the “ bridal park ’’ was like the 
chatter of the robins already mated for 
their summer, while the friendly canoes 
which led and followed carried those 
whose mating was not yet perfected. 
On the marshy edges of the sluggish river 
could be seen now and then the purple 
petals of a tardy rhodora, and the over- 
hanging maples dropped their brilliant 
keys on the bridal party as it neared 
the winding banks. 

Solomon Gray had a tithing of the in- 
come from an “ English Right,” an estate 
in the mother country. His annual re 
mittance this spring had been taken in 
broadcloth, with plumes to match. ‘The 
brightest tints of the early flowers could 
not be compared with the folds of the 
scarlet drapery that shrouded the grace- 
ful form of Miriam Fay. Her full black 
eyes and raven locks were in striking 
contrast to the mantle that enfolded her, 
while the brilliant plumes that decked 
her jaunty hat rose far above the less pre 
tentious costumes of the escorting friends. 

The party disembarked so quietly at 
the miller’s landing that they were undis- 
covered, and the flickering lights of the 
numerous candles in the miller’s home 
were not seen by any one at Shawshine. 
Not even the merry voices of the depart- 
ing escorts were noticed as the company 
weighed anchors in the early twilight and 
left the miller alone with his bride. 

Benjamin Fay was ignorant of the 
gossip of the town,-—for no busybody 
had warned him of impending evil; no 
traveller had asked a seat with him when 
on his pleasant trips up or down th« 
river, and so his cup of happiness was 
full. The notes of the old bell never 
sounded sweeter to the miller than on the 
morning of that June Sabbath when he 
placed the noon lunch for two in the 
saddle-bag, helped his bride to the pil- 
lion, placed his feet in the stirrups, and 
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galloped off to the village meeting-house. 
There were those who lingered about the 
door as the bridal couple approached the 
house of worship, but all were too busy in 
their talk to offer assistance at the horse 
block. Benjamin managed his nettling 
steed with one hand, and with the other 
aided his bride in alighting. It required 
urgent circumstances to detain any one 
from the morning service, and the pews 
were well filled before the miller arrived. 
All eyes were on the family seat of the 
elder Fay, the people not knowing that 
the young man had purchased all but the 
widow’s thirds in the Fassett pew; so 
Benjamin and his bride were well seated 
before many were aware that they had 
entered the house. ‘The scarlet plumes 
were soon detected by the observing, but 
some of the more devout had not grasped 
the situation until the congregation ros« 
for the “long  prayer,’’ when all had 
plenty of time to “see the bride.” The 
prayer was never so long as on this morn 
ing, thought Benjamin and Miriam. It 
was not altogether in their feelings, for it 
was of unusual length, as many haa asked 
a share in its interest. Madam Jones 
had buried her husband since the last 
Sabbath, so she had presented a petition 
to the Throne of Grace that the bereave 
ment * might be sanctified to her and her 
family for their spiritual good,’ and 
others had mace similar requests. 

Miriam Fay could not have selected a 
more unfortunate color for her costume, 
although it contrasted finely with her 
eyes and hair. A people, who already 
believed that the new comer was doomed 
from birth, saw enough in the brilliant 
clothes to convince them that there was 
truth in the rumors which had gone out 
from the last quilting of the winter. “I 
told you so,’’ were the whispered words 
from one to another as the congregation 
broke up after the service, and but few 
offered greetings to the newly married 
couple during the noon “ intermission.” 

Time passed on. ‘The miller pursued 
his business, and his faithful companion 
performed her part in the rude dwelling. 
The Rev. Nicholas Bond and his wife 
made their accustomed call at the miller’s 
house, — but no liquor was served with 
the wedding cake. This breach of 


etiquette was not reported by the first 
callers, but the few parishioners who 
afterward discharged the claims of so 
ciety did not hesitate to lay this omission 
to the bride. ‘They were ready to charge 
any unwelcome change of affairs to her 
The slightest unusual phenomenon was 
attributed to a mystical power which they 
had been led to believe was the birth 
mark of Miriam Fay. Many of the peo- 
ple of Shawshine never called upon the 
new resident until the scarlet garments 
were temporarily exchanged for those of 
a more sombre hue, and some not then. 

Years rolled on, and new subjects for 
conversation came and went. Some 
parents did not fail to whisper to their 
children that there was a mystery about 
the miller’s wife, and they were taught to 
believe that the scarlet cloak and plumes 
would yet appear to cast some unfriendly 
sh idow . 

Benjamin Fay and his wife were regular 
in their accustomed pew at church. 
They brought one after another of their 
infants and dedicated them to the Lord, 
after the custom of the age, but all this 
did not change the sentiment of many of 
the people of Shawshine. Even the 
schoolmaster’s report of the kindness of 
Mrs. Fay during his “ boarding round”’ 
had but little effect in allaying the pre- 
judices of the people of the district. The 
black-eved children of the miller found 
but few associates at the school, and they 
were the first to reveal to the faithful wife 
and mother the mystery of her life at 
Shawshine. 

Age began to make its furrows on the 
once rosy face of Miriam, and to silver 
wiih gray her raven locks ; but her earnest 
expression of countenance plainly in- 
dicated that she was bent on breaking 
down the superstitions of years and re 
moving the jealousies of blinded igno 
rance. The alarming scourge of throat 
distemper visited the colony, and the 
village of Shawshine did not escape. 
Child after child died of the dreadful dis- 
ease, but it did not enter the home of the 
miller. ‘‘ Few people ever call on the 
Fays’’ was the reason assigned by one, 
when the third little coffin was carried 
out from the home of John Whitmore, 
and the group of mourners marched 
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with measured step to add one more to 


the long line of new made graves. The 
heart of Miriam Fay was filled with 


sympathy for her stricken neighbors, and 
so, after using all known precautions in 
her own family, she started out to the re- 
lief of others. The first thing that met 
the eyes of the afflicted Whitmores on 
their sad return to the surviving members 
of the family was the scarlet cloak of the 


miller’s wife. She was packing the 
children’s throats with a compress of 
tansy. 


The disease was arrested in the Whit- 
more family, and the simple means of 
prevention was effectually applied in 
other homes, and by people who reluc- 
tantly concluded that it might be pos- 
sible for a witch to do one good deed 
with many evil ones. 

Love of freedom was a lesson faithfully 
taught by example and precept in the 
home of Solomon Gray, and Miriam had 
imbibed the spirit. The two 
brothers in the Indian wars had caused 
her to lay aside the scarlet cloak and 
plumes for a while. This, however, did 
not deter her from action when the days 
of the Revolution drew near. She dis- 
carded tea and everything of foreign 
flavor long before the people of Shaw- 
shine adopted the Bill of Non-Intercourse, 
and she was seldom seen in her scarlet 
cloak, for there was a tinge of royalty 
about those threadbare folds. The wits 
of m:n and women alike were exercised 
to thwart the encroachments of the 
“ Redcoats.” People of this town, like 
others of the colony, hardly knew whether 
they were looking into the face of friend 
or foe. It required but the slightest in- 
dication to brand one with the stigma of 
“Tory.” While this excitement was 
raging at Shawshine, Miriam Fay, then 
pist threescore years and ten, was seen 
at early dawn, dressed in her scarlet cloak, 
dashing home on the miller’s horse, and 
hence she was classed among the Tories. 

As the British generals were eager to 
know the movements of the colonists, they 
welcomed any one who offered assistance. 
They had no doubt that the woman in 
scarlet was their friend, and gave diligent 
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heed to her story and plans. They 
agreed to meet her at a time and place 
appointed, and gratefully bade her good 
night as she dashed out from their quar- 
ters in haste to reach home before light. 

It was past the following midnight 
when John Whitmore was called from his 
bed by a man in military costume and, 
being mistaken for a Tory, was intrusted 
with the story of the distressed man and 
his companions. A woman in scarlet 
had visited their headquarters on the 
previous night and agreed to reveal a 
secret if they would come on the follow- 
ing midnight and bring a reward. Be- 
lieving that she had the key to a colonial 
storehouse they made sure to meet her. 
The supposed Tory in scarlet had led 
them by the flickering light of a candle 
through a subterranean passage and over 
a swollen stream, by means of a narrow 
plank, to a cavern beyond, where she had 
extinguished the light; she had retraced 
her steps, pulled the bridge after her, 
emptied their saddle bags of the golden 
crowns, and disappeared. 

In the darkness and mystery of the 
hour, foiled by the shrewdness of a woman, 
the proud generals were directed to the 
highway by one who was as great an 
enemy to their cause as the woman in 
scarlet had proved to be. 

During the long and trying years of the 
war for Independence, a more loyal 
woman or more faithful spinner and weaver 
could not be found than Miriam Fay. 
No one sent more helpful packages to 
the sufferers in camp and hospital, and 
all of the service was given without draw- 
ing on the depleted treasury of the town. 
The helpful words of this patriot gave 
cheer to the people of Shawshine in their 
struggles to meet the demands for men 
and money, and when, after the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, they assembled at 
the meeting-house to engage in a service 
of thanksgiving, the cracked voice of 
Miriam Fay, “the witch of Shawshine,”’ 
could be plainly heard through the con- 
gregation as she joined in the words of 
Miriam of old: “Sing to the Lord, for 
He hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse 
and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” 
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By Rev. Charles M. Lamson, D.D. 


OME years ago, when 
“the dominant de- 
nomination” of 
Worcester was dis- 
turbed at the appa- 
rent giddiness of the 
multitude in its 

w devotion to the new 
things, Dr. Sweetser, a man of guiding 
and spotless fame, said: “ Friends, be 
calm, wait in silence, all will discover 
by and by that this is a New England 
city.” The issue of -the ecclesiastical 
disturbance justified his prescient wis- 
dom. When the breeze*was over and 
the waves subsided, it was found that the 
old currents maintained their constancy 
and power. Cities, like men, have an 
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FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


individual and répresentative character. 
They have certain constitutional realities 
that absorb and modify all elements that 
come from without. , While it is doubt- 
less true that the history of the world, as 
Carlyle tells us, is the history of its rep- 
resentative men, it is also true that it is 
the history of its representative cities. 
A good town or city history is more than 
the annals from which the historian takes 
his facts ; it is a philosophic contribution 
to the meaning and quality of the life of 
the state. Dr. Sweetser gave a general 
but very suggestive description of Worces- 
ter, in calling it a “ New England city.” 
A western city of equal importance would 
not so easily bear a corresponding de- 
scription. While the term, ‘“‘ New Eng 
land” is geographical and somewhat 
vague, it can be expressed in terms of 
moral life, intellectual qualities, energy, 
conservative spiritual forces. If any one 
has lived into Worcester life and wishes 
to tell about it, he will find that if he be- 
gins with “Worcester is,” he will finish 
it by the use of some attribute that will 
make it a part of the description, “ It is 
a New England city.” It is a city of 
homes ; it has long stretches of residences 
occupied by their owners. Practically 
all the property of Worcester is owned 
by the inhabitants. It has a variety of 
manufacturing interests requiring thought 
and skill in the workmen, —a 
larger variety of such interests 
than in any othtr city of its 
population in the country. 
Amasa Walker pronounced it in 
this respect a “ model city.” 
The place has no aid from 
nature, no harbor, no stream 
with power. It is in a valley, 
and the railroads entering it 
must toil over steep grades. It 
is far from mines of coal or iron. 
To many its rapid and solid 
progress is an unreasonable fact. 
But there is one ample and 
distinctive cause, — men of 
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skill 


rooted 


and 
and determined that the tree shall bear 


energy in the place 
fruit where it is planted. Worcester 
is a city of ‘middle-class’? men, self- 
made, glad and proud of the place which 
they have aided in making while making 
themselves. ‘The city has been and is a 
city of families of fine and noble strength, 
which would furnish President Eliot with 
many illustrations of the old New Eng- 
land stock. Some of the old names are 
disappearing from the places of power, 
but the old quality survives in the public 
spirit, in societies in the interests of cul- 
ture, in libraries and educational institu- 
tions. ‘The old Worcester lives in the new. 

In the church history of Worcester is 
seen perhaps the clearest record of the 
fact that it is a New England city, clearer 
even than in the history of the in- 
ventive and manufacturing spirit. For 
this reason a serviceable and _ patriotic 
work has been done by Charles E. 
Stevens, in his book on “ Worcester 
Churches.”! He has the honor of having 
written the first city church history. As 
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the edition of this work was limited to 
one hundred copies, few can have the 
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beginning and growth of each 
church is given with historic 
sympathy. The author has 
done his work for the joy 
and use of it, with no other 
reward than one which all 
annalists value, the sense of 
having preserved the data 
of history, which if lost can 
never be recovered. The 
book compels the thought 
that the record of the church 
life is an essential record, 
and that without it the _ his- 
tory of the city would be in- 
complete. Mr. Stevens has 
patiently examined ancient 
records and the memories 
of old citizens, and_ has 
edited them into a simple 
and interesting account of 
the religious force in the 
development of the planta- 
tion, village, town, and city. 
While he has definite reli- 
gious opinions and convic- 
tions of his own, no one 
would learn them from what 
he has written. His interest 


opportunity of reading it. The book is in the general church life has been so 
a careful and systematic epitome of the great, that he has been able to give to 
ecclesiastical history of the city. ‘The each church its place in the ecclesiastical 
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growth of the city, with appreciative dis- 
crimination. 

When one reads the census of these 
churches, he may naturally first think of 
them as illustrating the condition in Omar 
Khayyam’s day, when there were ‘two 
and seventy jarring sects.’’ Worcester 
has seventeen denominations. But all 
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now over sixty churches in the city, with 
its population of nearly ninety thousand. 
In their varieties is found ample illustra- 
tion of Spencer’s definition of progress, 
as advanced from the simple to the hetero- 
geneous. All, however, are of one phase 


of the threefold type or some combina- 
tion of those phases. 





Rev. Aaron 


these are readily grouped under three 
names—the Evangelical, Liberal and 
Catholic. There are but three religious 
types of church character — “all good 
things must be three’’ as the Germans 
say, — the catholic type, revering author- 
ity, the liberal, asserting the supremacy 
of reason, and the evangelical, the fol- 
lowers of the “via media.” There are 





D.D. 


Worcester began with a church, not 
like some modern cities with a railroad 
station or hotel. In the earliest planta- 
tion the church idea was dominant. The 
settlers engaged in building a town for 
attaining six ends ; the first was “ security 
from the enemies,’ and the second was 
“for the better convenity of attending 
God’s worship.” It is said that the early 
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planters made a fortified house near what 
is now Main Street, and surrounded it 
with a palisade. It was enjoined that 
they should “ provide a minister with all 
convenient speed, and a schoolmaster in 
due season.” In these perilous and he- 
roic days, the name of the plantation was 





Rev. Edward H. Hall. 


changed, from Quansigamond to Worces- 
ter. Probably some of the earlier settlers, 
as Lincoln says, came from Worcester, 
England ; but there is a significance in 
the name Worcester, war-castle — that 
suggests another reason for its adoption. 
The final settlement of the town was not 
accomplished till 1713. Since then it 
has had a continuous history. The set- 
tlers who conquered a place in the great 
natural hollow where Worcester now 
stands had hardly finished their log houses 
before they began a church. For 
four years a log house, the home of 
one of the settlers, Gershom Rice, 
was used on Sunday for a “ meeting- 
house.” The first citizens had a 
sense of what was necessary for true 
prosperity when they practically de- 
clared “that they were too poor not 
to have worship and a good minister 
of God’s Word.” In 1717 a small 
meeting-house of logs was built 
southeast of the present Common, 
near where the Boston and Albany 
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railroad passes through the city. A 
church was organized in 1716, accord- 
ing to the declaration of a tablet in 
the New Old South; for Worcester, 
like Boston, has a New “Old South” 
— but, oh, cruel fate ! no old “Old South.” 
Mr. Stevens after careful research, has 
proved that the 6 in this tablet is wrong 
side up, and that the true date should be 
1719. In this year a larger house of 
worship was erected on the west side of 
the training ground or present Common, 
which remained the site of the church 
for 168 years. The house erected in 
1763, with its little delicate spire sur- 
mounted by the rooster whose crowing 
should bring “all sinners to repentance,” 
remained till 1889. Changing fashions 
fixed and fixed again and again the pews 
and windows, but the spire remained to 
tell a modern generation that the church 
was the Old South. The new church, at 
the corner of Wellington and Main 
streets, is of brown stone, solidly built 
as befits a church with a long history, and 
with many touches of beauty, with a par- 
ish house and rooms for various uses and 
for society, seeking to meet in many 
ways the necessities of modern religious 
life, as is fitting for a church with a long 
hope. 

The Old South Church has had six- 
teen pastors. Many of them have been 
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men of saintly fame. But the list reveals 
the fact that few churches have had so 
many servants so individual, with such 
distinct personal qualities. ‘The first 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Gardiner, preached in 
the church on Sundays, and hunted dee 
in the neighboring woods and_ played 
practical jokes on his parishioners on 
other days. Once, it is said, he was in- 
vited by a parishioner to dinner, and 
there succeeded in changing the venison 
in the pot for a stone, all for the delight 
of witnessing the discomfiture of his host 
when he discover- 
ed that only boiled 
rock was provided 
for his minister's 
dinner. Such con- 
duct did not seem 
to his people be- 
coming a “ good 
minister of God’s 
Word,” and _ they 
revenged them 
selves by refusing 
to pay his salary 
of two hundred 
dollars. He was 
dismissed “be- 
cause he was un 
worthy.” Cotton 
Mather wrote from 
Boston to advise 

the church as to its Rev 
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but we feel we should like to 


action, 
know more of this “ unworthy,” this jok- 
ing, warm-hearted parson, after reading 
this instance of his generosity : 


“A poor parishioner, having solicited aid in 
circumstances of distress, Mr. Gardiner gave away 
his only pair of shoes for his relief; and as this 
was done on Saturday, 
appeared the next day 
in his stockings at the 
desk to perform the 


morning service, and 


in the evening ap- 
peared in borrowed 
slippers a world too 
wide for his slender 


members.” 

The minister of 
the Old South who 
most nearly repre- 
sented tl early 
New England type 
was. I)r. 
Austin of 
Haven, 
pastor from 1790 
to 2826. His 
theology was solid 
Calvinistic, and it 
was preac hed with 


Samuel 
New 


who was 
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an intense and con- 
sistent devotion. By 
his intellectual earnest- 
ness, by his influence 
in councils, by pre- 
paring for the press 
the “first complete 
works of the elder 
Jonathan Edwards,” 
by founding the Gene- 
ral Association of Mas- 
sachusetts, by his 
thoughtfulness and 
fearlessness he did 
much to secure a place 
of influence for what 
has been known as the 
New England School 


the appearance of the 
old reformers and 
martyrs. He had also 
a feeling for humor, as 
is evident from a ser- 
mon preached during 
the war of 1812, which 
caused much agitation 
and was published by 
him with this on the 
titlepage : 

“ Published by the desire 
of some who heard it and 
liked it; by the desire of 
some who heard it and did 
not like it; and by the 
desire of others who did 
not hear it, but imagine 
they should not have liked 
it if they had.” 





of Theology. He 
made a deep impres- Dr. Austin, after his 
sion on his time by Worcester pastorate, 
his scholarship and Rev. David Peabody, D.D. became president of 
eloquence. He could the University of 
be gentle, he could smile like a child, and Vermont. One incident will for a long 
yet in the time of trial he seemed to have time be held in memory, to keep sacred 

—~~ 4 the west end of the Common, where 

tg he the Old South stood. Early on 
Sunday morning, July 14, 1776, the 
people of the village gathered about 
the church. To many of them the 
war was an awful fact. In all hearts 
was the strain of anxiety and the 
question, Are we to become a 
nation? On that morning the 
messenger bearing the Declaration 
of Independence to Boston had 
been intercepted, a copy obtained, 
and now for the first time in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay that Declaration was 
publicly read. The reader, Isaiah 
Thomas, stood on the west porch 
of the church. Though but twenty- 
seven years old, he had for six 
years published the J/assachusetts 
Spy, which, established in Boston, 
he had recently moved for safety’s 
sake to Worcester. He was full of 
power and prudent courage. He 
and the sons of liberty about him 
felt the future years like prophets. 
It is somewhat difficult, standing on 
the green, close to the noise and 
movement of the modern city, to 
imagine the scene on that quiet 
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Union Church Sunday morning. No modern wor- 
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ship was more serious or intense. There 
was nothing simulated nor formal in that 
congregation, as it listened to the strong 
words pronounced from the entrance of 
the church: “ All men are created equal.”’ 
It would be a good scene for a historic 
painting, and a good illustration of the 
essential unity of Church and State. 

The Old South has sometimes been 
called “ the mother of churches.””. Church 
after church has gone forth from the old 
home. She may legitimately regard the 
sixty churches of the city as her children 
and grandchildren. Some of them, like 
daughters in marriage, have changed 
their names; but all, because they are 
part of Worcester, feel the interest of 
children in the parent. 

The growth of the “ Liberal” churches 
of Worcester dates from the organization 
of the Second Congregational or, as it is 
usually called, the First Unitarian. Its 
corporate name is still “the second 
parish in the town of Worcester.’’ This 
is the first “poll” parish in any inland 
town of the Commonwealth, with the 
possible exception of the church in 
Leominster. It was formed of men of 
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similar opinions, without regard to local 
residence. As the organization of the 
church was in 1785, these opinions took 
their rise in that intense intellectual and 
religious movement that marked the 
period immediately following the Revolu- 
tion. ‘The formation of this church isa 
matter of unusual interest in the history 





Rev. Daniel Dorchester, D.D., LL.D. 


of ecclesiastical life in New England. 
By the law of 1692, the church was first 
to make choice of a minister; then the 
parish, that is the town, were to take 
action. Inthe state constitution, adopted 
in 1780, the town or parish was given the 
exclusive right of appointing the public 
teacher. ‘The method allowed by the 
constitution was not commonly followed 
by the churches of the period ; they fol- 
lowed the ancient precedent. In_ this 
case, as the First Church was unwilling to 
countenance the establishment of the new 
church, an appeal was made to the town. 
The sixty-seven associates seemed to have 
assumed the right given under the con- 
stitution. The petitioners urged the 
town to establish another parish and to 
meet the expense in the support of the 
two churches. This petition was de- 
bated and, as the record says, “ passed in 
the negative.” The association then 
formed a voluntary organization, adopted 
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a covenant marked by its simplicity, 
beauty, and charity, and constituted them- 
selves the “second parish.” At first the 


expenses were met by voluntary contribu- 
tions of the members, a burden made the 
more onerous from the fact that they must 
also aid through public taxation in the 
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support of the first parish. If we ask, 
When did the liberal movement of Wor- 
cester begin? the answer must be, that 
the beginning of religious changes are 
usually vague and slow, and that this was 
the case here is evident from the fact 
that but two men and four women of the 
sixty-seven associates were members of 
the first church at the time of the begin- 
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ning of the second. ‘The liberal reaction 
must have commenced some years before 
1785. The beginnings of religious changes 
in Worcester antedated the time when 
they came to the surface. 

While the town refused to grant au- 
thority for forming a new religious so- 
ciety, the society was 
yet allowed a quasi 
legal status when 
formed. Citizens 
could join at will 
either parish. If 
the individuals at- 
tended its services, 
it was regarded as 
obedience to the law 
that all must attend 
worship. In Wor- 
cester the fine for 
three months’ ab- 
sence from church 
was ten shillings. For 
some reason the 
town made it less ex- 
pensive to stay at 
home, for the tax on 
polls or estates as- 
sessed by the par- 
== ish for the support 
of the minister 
was far beyond that 
sum. 

When the second 
parish was organized, 
it was not Unitarian. 
It was rather an 


unconscious _ liberal 
movement. Among 
those who formed 


the church the ques- 
a tion of the divine 
— unity was not agi- 

tated. Probably 

most of the mem- 

bers were Arminian 
rather than Calvinistic, but they were 
certainly not Unitarian. If, the church 
to-day were to answer the question, How 
did we become Unitarian? The answer 
would be: It was the result of a religious 
movement stimulated and guided by 
the first pastor, Dr. Aaron Bancroft. 
Dr. Bancroft was the minister of this 
parish for fifty-four years, and was for 
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Edward Everett Hale 


FROM A PORTRAIT TAKEN WHILE PASTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THEI 


this period so intimately associated with 
its growth that the same record would 
give the life of the man and the history 
of the church. When he came to 
Worcester, Mr. Maccarty had _ been 
thirty-seven years pastor of the Old 
South. The young man— Bancroft was 
then thirty years old —charmed people 
by his open mind and readiness to meet 


UNITY. 


the new times. At this period he had 
convictions which he had never uttered, 
and there was in him a movement of 
thought of which he himself seemed 
hardly conscious. What his church was 
is seen in a remark made to him three 
years after his settlement, when a rumor 
had declared that “he denied the unde- 
rived divinity of the Saviour.” “ This,” 
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First Universalist Church. 


said a distinguished member, “ would, if 
true, shake our society to its centre.’’ He 
was a_ prudent 
genius, and would et 
not declare as 
convictions what 
were but _half- 
grown conclu- 
sions. He could 
keep silent as to 
his opinions till 
his convictions 
became irrevo- 
cable, and his 
hearers were pre- 
pared for them by 
their indirect, in- 
fluence. Acentury 
later we hear of 
clergymen culti- 
vating the assent 
of their congre- 
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gations by the power of unexpressed 
convictions. Librarian Green tells us 
that in 1821, thirty-six years after he be- 
gan to preach to the new organization, 
Dr. Bancroft delivered a course of dis- 
tinctly Unitarian sermons, “which were 
almost universally approved by his hear- 
ers and by their desire published.” 

In this genial, candid, brave, scholarly 
minister, Unitarianism had its origin in 
Worcester. In him also may be found 
the beginning of the liberal movement in 
New England, as an active, declared 
power. Dr. Alonzo Hill, Dr. Bancroft’s 
successor, is authority for the statement 
that while Dr. Free- 
man, the first 
minister of Kings 
Chapel, Boston, who 
became a Unitarian 
in 1787, is con- 
: sidered the earliest 
advocate of Unita- 
rianism, Dr. Ban- 
croft had already 
taken his position 
and was in friendly 
consultation with 
him. His Unita- 
rianism was of the 
conservative type. 
His son, George 
Bancroft, the _his- 
torian, declared that 
“he had no sym- 
pathy with the 
English Unitarian- 
ism of Bentham and 
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Dr. Bancroft was the father 


Priestly.” 
of thirteen children, of whom the his- 


torian was the eighth. He was, as all 
records and ,memories agree, a most con- 
scientious, wise, and saintly man. 

From 1785 to 1885 the Second Church 
had but three ministers : 
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one of the founders of the free soil party, 
Thomas Kinnicut, judge of probate for 
Worcester county, Stephen Salisbury, 


president of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, Dr. John Green, founder of the Free 
Public Library in Worcester, and others. 








Dr. Aaron Bancroft from 
1775 to 1827, when Dr. 
Alonzo Hill was ordained 
as his colleague; Dr. 
Hill from 1827 to 1869, 
when Rev. Edward H. 
Hall, now of Cambridge, 
was installed as_ col- 
league; and Dr. Hall 
from 1869 to 1882. 
These pastors, both by 
their strength of thought 
and capacity of clear 
statement, and by their 
elevating social sym- 
pathies, have in their 
long pastorates deserved 
and received the united 
respect and affection of 
the church. 

There is an old say- 
ing in Worcester that 
when the minister of the 
second parish went up 
the centre aisle on his 
way to the pulpit, he 
passed between more 
brains than the minister 
of any other church in 
Massachusetts. To 
verify this remark would 
be an indelicate, per- 
haps an impossible task ; 
but the reason for the 
saying is found in the 
fact that at one time in 
the history of the church, 
pews on the broad aisle 
were occupied by Levi Lincoln, judge 
of the Supreme Judicial Court, for 
several years Governor of Massachusetts, 
John Davis, governor of Massachusetts 
and United States senator, Benjamin F. 
Thomas, member of Congress and judge 
of the Supreme Judicial Court, Pliny 
Merrick, judge of the Supreme Judicial 
court, Charles Allen, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, member of Congress and 








Rev. William R. Huntington, 


The first building occupied by this 
church for worship is now used as a 
schoolhouse, at the northern extremity 
of Summer Street. The second was 
burned. The third, now occupied, was 
erected in 1851. Its marked features are 
the Corinthian front and high spire with 
beautiful decoration and proportion. This 
front and spire, a copy of St. Martin’s in 
the Fields, London, are the best and 
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almost the only example of the older style 
of architecture of the Worcester churches. 

Of the three divisions of the Church, 
which we have made —the Evangelical, 
Liberal, and Catholic,— the Catholic came 
latest, and has had the most rapid growth. 
The Boston and Albany railroad and the 
Blackstone Canal were the pioneers of the 
Catholic church in Worcester. The work- 
men were Catholics, and as such desired 
the ministrations of a Catholic priest. 
Mr. Stevens discovered the following 
records in a manuscript diary of Mr. 
Baldwin, former librarian of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, which explains 
not only the beginnings, but also the 
later substantial growth. 

“ April 4, 1834. I had a call to-day from Rev. 
James Fitton, a Catholic priest from Hartford, Ct., 
who says he is the first native of Boston who ever 
preached the Catholic faith in New England. 

“April 7. Mr. Fitton yesterday assembled the 
Catholics in this town and with those who came 
from the factories of Clappville and Millbury he 
had about sixty, beside women and children. He 
was subjected to some difficulty in finding a con- 
venient place to hold a meeting, but at length 





Pulpit of Ali Saints’ Church. 





Rev. Merrill Richardson, D.D. 


obtained consent to hold it in the new store oc- 
cupied by Mr. Bailey, which is constructed of 


Front Street on the west bank of the 
Blackstone Canal. I believe this to be 
the first Catholic sermon ever preached 
in town. After service was over, a sub- 
scription was taken with the view of rais- 
® ing money to erect a chapel or church 
and, what is very surprising, five hundred 
dollars were soon subscribed. And in 
addition to this, another hundred dollars 
was procured to defray Mr. Fitton’s ex- 


bs 1 stone and stands on the north side of 





; penses from Hartford here, and to enable 

*= him to visit the Catholics in different 
——.__ places in Massachusetts and Connecticut.” 
~ tA 
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The stone building here referred 
= to still stands on Front Street, near 
the line of the old Blackstone 
canal. ‘The first church . was 
erected near the place where the 
Old South Church built its log 
meeting-house. It was dedicated 

as Christ Church in 1841. In 
1845 it was removed, and became 

the ‘Catholic Institute,’’ and St. 
John’s Church was built in its place. 
The growth of the Catholic 
Church in Worcester from 1841 

to 1891 has been. phenomenal. 
Father Fitton may take the name 

of founder, but probably his wise 

e prescience could not imagine that 
the one St. John’s Church would 
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become eight large churches in 
fifty years. One reason for this 
growth has been the rapid in- 
crease in the Catholic popula- 
tion; but another and an 
important one has been the 
broad and wise administration 
that considered the religious 
interests of the whole commu- 
nity, and valued the growth of 


the Church more than the 
convenience or growth of 
individual churches. The 


Protestant churches have not 
been erected after a consistent 
plan for the advantage and use 
of the whole; in some parts 
of the city there has been a 
congestion of great churches, 
while other portions have been 
practically destitute. The 
Catholic churches are in local 
parishes, and in each of the 
seven divisions there’ is a 
church that has the immediate 
care of the vicinage. The 
Protestant churches are now 
compelled to build chapels to 
complete the work that can be 
better accomplished by the 
wise distribution of great 
churches. In all Protestant 
churches “ poll’’ parishes are 





Swedish Congregational Church. 
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an apparent necessity, but they do not 
promote economy of ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration. 

St. John’s Church was completed in 
1845, and has, according to the authority of 
Monsignore Griffin, ten thousand persons 
connected with it. St. Anne’s was com- 
pleted in 1856, and now has a parish of 
three thousand, eight hundred. It is not 
far from the railway station, and its twin 
towers form a conspicuous object as one 
approaches the city from Boston. St. 
Paul’s Church, at the corner of High and 
Chatham Streets, is the most imposing 
architecturally of any church edifice in the 
city. It is Gothic, constructed of granite, 
and has over its fagade a statue of St. 
Paul by Rogers, which was the gift of 
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hundred persons. St. Peter’s, at the 
South End, was organized in 1884, and 
has now a parish of fourteen hundred. 

The Church of the Sacred Heart, on 
Cambridge Street, was organized in 1880, 
and has a parish of three thousand, two 
hundred. St. Stephen’s on Grafton Street, F 
was organized in 1887, and is now said to 
have one thousand four hundred within its 
parish. The French Church, Notre Dame, 
with its two chapels, is not territorial, but 
national. It vies numerically with St. 
John’s, and claims to have a connection of 
ten thousand persons. These numbers are 
given from the statements of the pastors 
Rev. H. S. Wayland, D.D of the various churches. Upon this enu- 
meration they base the claim that Wor- 





Mrs. George Crompton. ‘The parish 
of St. Paul’s consists of three thou- 
sand persons, and it has for its pastor 
Rev. John J. Power, D. D., vicar- 
general of the diocese. The Church 
of the Immaculate Conception, at 
the North End, was organized in 
1873, and now consists of sixteen 
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Main Street Baptist Church, 


cester is nearly one-third 
Catholic, numerically. The 
term Catholic as they em- 
ploy it may be somewhat 
elastic, but the estimate is 
sufficiently accurate to re- 
veal the zemarkable growth 
of half a century. Dr. 
Huntington weli says that , 
in estimating the reiigious 
movements of the times we 
First Baptist Church. must take account of what 
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is going on in the Catholic Church. ‘This 
New England city must take account of it. 

The Second Evangelical Church of 
Worcester was the First Baptist. Here as 
elsewhere, this church’s life was begun in 
an independent spirit of fidelity to con- 
science and “the Word.” For some years 
it was a church of one, “one, but a lion,” 
James Wilson, from Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England. He came in 1795, and for many 
years this church of one was very efficient ; 
it held the ground, had no internal dissen- 
sions, and “kept the truth alive.” In 
1812, the First Baptist Church was organ- 
ized and pastor called. As the society 
had no meeting-house, the assessors of 
the town granted them the use of the Old 
South for the constitution of the church 
and the installation of the pastor. But 
Dr. Austin, minister of the Old South, re- 
fused to be present, and declared with 
solid emphasis his opinion of the new en- 
terprise. Dr. Bancroft, with a cordial 
spirit, offered them the use of the Unita- 
rian Church, which was accepted. ‘The 
creed of the church was read at that time, 
and it is probable that from that time to 
this the doctrines of election, imputed 
righteousness, total depravity, and bap- 
tism by immersion, have never had in 
that place such clear and emphatic 
declaration. The 
church at its begin- 
ning learned the force 
of Burke’s _ saying, 
“Our antagonist is 
our helper.” The 
opposition of those 
who could not under- 
stand them increased 
and developed their 
power. It was soon 
seen that the church 
had staying qualities, 


resolute convictions, 
and a religious 


loyalty ; and these 
soon gained for it a 
place of respect and 
influence. 

As the business 
prophecy of the time 
declared that the city 
must grow toward the 
southeast from the 
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Notre Dame Church. 


Common, the meeting-house was erected 
on Salem Square, on the site now occupied 
by the First Baptist Church. 

In 1813, Dr. Jonathan Going accepted 
a call to its ministry. The punning peo- 
ple have often de- 
clared that he was 
the one who more 
than any other made 
the church “ go.’ 
He remained for six- 
teen years, and led 
the church into great- 
ness and usefulness. 
He was a man of 
personal power, fine 
culture, and large 
views of the necessary 
work of a church. 
There was universal 
sorrow at his resigna- 
tion. ‘“ I am depart- 
ing,” he said, ‘ not 
because I love this 
church or Worcester 
less, but the whole 
country and the whole 
church more.” When 
remember _ that 
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Plymouth Church. 


this was in 1832, we see that his devotion 
had a kind of prophetic genius. He felt 
the claims of that “ New West” that then 
had no existence. The church must go, 
he felt, with that new civilization that was 
‘bursting into states” as it went westward. 

In all good causes, notably that of ed- 
ucation, he was “bishop.” There are 
many memories of his tenderness and 
gracious sacrifices, but we like him all 
the more because he is said to have once 
been “mad.” Like “Father” Allen of 
Worcester, he was an advocate of Tem- 
perance when most even of the clergy 
used ardent spirits. A church is reported 
to have asked him for assistance. ‘Can 
you not,” he inquired, “by economy in 
the use of liquor save enovgh for self- 
support?” “T think not, sir,” replied the 
man presenting the cause, “I now buy 
mine by the barrel, at the lowest whole- 
sale rates.” At this Dr. Going is said to 
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have been “severe.”’ He was a trustee 
of Brown University and an original 
trustee of Amherst College. He was 
founder of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union and president of Evan- 
ville University, Ohio. Dr. Jonah G. 
Warren says of him: “ He was a vast 
walking magnetic machine, at every 
step giving off sparks through every 
pore of the skin, through every hair 
and muscle. Another man, carrying 
so extensive, so diversified, so com- 
plete an armory, with such consum- 
mate skill in the selection and use of 
each weapon as the emergency arose, 
never walked our streets. This I say 
remembering that the Waldos, Davises, 
Lincolns, Bancrofts, ‘Thomases and 
many more of a unique character and 
national reputation have resided here.” 

At the close of the first century of 
its existence, Worcester had a popula- 
tion of twenty-six hundred and three 
churches. The last three-fourths of 
a century has been crowded with new 
religious movements. In this time 
nearly sixty churches, some imported, 
some outgrowths and some outcomes, 
have been formed. In tracing their 
growth and influence, their intimate 
association with the civil life of the 
town, an association less formal but no 
less essential than at the beginning, it 
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Window in St. John’s Church. 

it seen that the history of the city is one, 
and the terms sacred and profane, in 
reference to the growth of the city, as 
indeed in all history, make often an im- 
pertinent distinction. 

The First Baptist Church 
has become seven churches. 
It has lived down all opposi- 
tion and lived into a deserved 
spirit of sympathy and respect 
for its vigorous and aggressive 
life. The Second Baptist 
Church was formed in 1841, 
and has just entered into joy- 


ful possession of its new 
church on Pleasant Street. 
The Main Street Baptist 


church was established upon 
petition of El Thayer and 
others in 1852. ‘Then fol- 
lowed the Dewey Street church 
in 1867, the Lincoln Square 





church in 1881, the South 
Baptist in 1886, and the 
Adams Square church in 
1889. 

The Baptist Church in 


Worcester has always been a 
church of administrative 
liberty, “Congregational In- 
dependent, and a little more,” 
as Dr. Dexter says. It has 
kept alive the spirit imparted 
by Dr. Going. It believes in 
church extension as a mis- 
sionary duty. It makes clear 
appeals to the conscience. 
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Every one knows what a Baptist is. The 


church is in touch with modern religious 
movements, but not their slave; and 
though it has had but a short history in 
the city of Worcester, it points with 
honorable pride to its seven churches 
there. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church be- 
gan its organized life in Worcester in 


1834. It came and saw many times be- 
fore it could say it conquered. A “class 
leader,” Garrettson, appeared in 1790, 
took tea with Dr. Bancroft, and was 


shocked at discovering that the Doctor 
did not say formal grace over his evening 
meal. ‘The famous Bishop Asbury also 
came several times. In 1830, Rev. Dex- 
ter S. King visited the city, and formed a 
class. When the first Methodists declared 
that class-meetings were essential to 
Methodism, he revealed a religious ge- 
nius. The formation of Methodist churches 
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in Worcester and other places was usually 
preceded by the formation of a ‘ class.”’ 
In 1834, the First Methodist or ‘Trinity 
Church was formed. ‘Though at the be- 
ginning we are told that large congrega- 
tions were filled with true ‘“ Methodist 
power,” it is evident that the cradle in 
which Methodism was first rocked in 
Worcester was very rudely shaken. It 
was not a church of honor. An incident 
connected with its beginning seems al- 
most like ancient history to the new gen 
eration. ‘In 1835,” Stevens tells us, 
“‘when the presiding elder undertook to 
deliver an anti-slavery address in the 








St. Paul's Church. 


Methodist place of worship, Levi Lincoln, 
Jr., son of Governor Lincoln, entered 
with an Irishman, himself seized the 
speaker’s manuscript, and tore it in 
pieces, while the Irishman laid violent 
hands on the speaker elder. Directly 
after, the selectmen, one of whom was 





Rev. Father Fitton 


the late Judge Merrick, notified the 
society that if the ‘Town Hall was ever 
opened again for an Anti-Slavery meeting, 
their use of it for preaching would be for- 
feited.” 

lhe first lowly church was erected on 
Union Street, in the 
midst of “ puddles and 
ooze.” ‘This church 
was burned in 1843, 
and a new and larger 
church was builded 
near the Common, 
which was dedicated 
in 1845. When this 
was outgrown, the new 
‘Trinity came, in 1871, 
this church now having 
a membership of over 
eight hundred. 

At the semi-centen- 
nial anniversary of 
Methodism in  Wor- 
cester, in 1884, these 
humble beginnings 
were dwelt upon with the joy natural to a 
church which has long outgrown them. 
It was then proved and published that no 
other evangelical church in Worcester had 
grown so rapidly in numbers or wealth or 
spiritual power as the Methodist church. 
At that time it pointed to the Grace 
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Church with its new building, a church 
“whose beginning was achieved ”’ by Dr. 
Dorchester, the statistician, then presiding 
elder, to the smaller but vigorous churches 
on Laurel Street, Webster Square and 
Coral Street, as well 

re as to the African and 
Swedish — churches. 


The Methodist 
Church _ illustrates 
the truth that the 


thoughts of intellec- 
tual religion gradu- 
ally work down from 
the cultured to the 
common people, and 
that the feelings of 


emotional _ religion 
work up and_ give 
warmth to refined 


life. Other churches 
are gratefully receiv- 
ing < Methodist 
fervor,’ and the Me- 
thodists are accept- 
ing the soberness of 
culture and the re- 
finements of written 
sermons, classical 
music, and impres 
sive architecture. 
Methodism in Wor- 
cester, by the influ- 
ence of its ministry, 
its clear position in 
all moral reforms, its 
spirit of church ex- 
tension, its organized 
zeal, has made large 
and useful contribu- 
tions to the moral 
wealth of the city. 

As Worcester is a New England city, it 
is natural that the church which began 
with the New England life should to-day 
have an important place of influence. 
One of another denomination says that, 
“the Congregational church has_ been 
the dominant church from the beginning 
to the present in Worcester as in no 
other city of its population and influence.” 
The answer made to this statement was: 
“Tt is fortunate that the church does not 
know it, but thinks of itself as the first 
among equals.” 
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The Old South had existed more than 
a hundred years before another church of 
the same order was formed. ‘The Cal- 
vinist church, now the Central, was or- 
ganized in 1822, and entered the church 
erected for it by Daniel Waldo in the 
next year. ‘The name ‘Central’’ illus 
trates the difficulty of giving the geo 
graphical name that in a growing city 
shall be long consistent. ‘The centre of 
the city is now a mile to the south of the 
church. ‘The first church edifice was a 
plain rectangular structure, a meeting 
house, nota church. ‘The new building 
recently erected at the North End is both 
a church and a meeting-house. — It is it- 
self an act of worship, restful and _ inspir- 
ing, while it is at the same time a_ build- 
ing suited for all the purposes of practical 
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Piedmont Church. 
religion. ‘The architect, Stephen C. 
Karle, has, by the arrangement of the in- 
terior, answered the question, What is the 
idea or the harmony of ideas that should 
mark a Congregational church? He has 
diminished the usually exaggerated prom- 
inence of the organ, and has presented 
architecturally the ideas of praise, the 
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sacraments, the Scriptures, and preach- 


ing, in their union and their relative 
order. St. Paul’s (Catholic) and All 
Saints (Episcopal) more readily lend 


themselves to an architectural answer of 
the question, For what is this church? 
than the non-ritualistic churches. It is a 
sign of advance in church architecture 
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that the builders are now asking the ques- 
tion, What is the idea of this church, and 
how shall it be presented plainly and im- 
pressively to the eye of the worshipper? 
Mr. Earle believes that the non-ritualistic 
churches have ideas which architecture 
can express, and express consistently and 
worshipfully. 

The first pastors of the Central church 
were Rev. L. I. Hoadly, Dr. John S. C. 
Abbott, the popular author, and Professor 
David Peabody. These men had a reputa- 
tion for literary capacity and could utter the 
“best thoughts in the best way.” ‘The 
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whose 
pastorate continued from 1838 to 1878, 


next pastor, Dr. Seth Sweetser, 


was a genuine instance and type of the 
New England minister. He was not a 
politician, but he made the city his parish. 
His thoughtful, saintly face was a constant 
proclamation of the gospel of a pure 
character. He was a student and an 
educator. He “saw truth 
steadily and saw it whole.” 
The Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute is said to have had 
its origin and plan in his mind. 
As at Harvard and 
trustee of Andover Theologi 
cal Seminary, he had a wide 
field for educational influence. 
He was a man of wise reserve, 
who never advertised his power 
or his weakness. ‘Though not 
magnetic nor a popular orator, 
he commonly met truth and 
men at the level of their worth 
and gained a safe, pure, and 
permanent influence. 

Ichabod Washburn, the 
founder of the Washburn and 
Moen wire works, was one of 
the prominent members of the 
Union Church which was or- 
ganized in 1835. ‘The first 
minister, Rev. Mr. Woodbridge, 
resigned because the church 
admitted anti-slavery agitators 
as speakers in the -house of 
worship. After him came Dr. 
Elam Smalley, author of the 
Worcester Pulpit, father of Mr. 
G. W. Smalley, the well-known 
London newspaper correspon- 
dent. His successor was Dr. 
E. Cutler, who was pastor from 1855 to 
1880. For this quarter of a century he 
preached sermons of luminous, consistent 
thought. He resembled Dr. Sweetser in 
his habit of carrying his character, not 
his emotions, in his face. ‘To those who 
half knew him he appeared svholly intel- 
lectual, but to those who wholly knew 
him he was a man of deep and warm sym- 
pathies, with the confidences and loyalties 
of a true friend. 

In the days when the Providence rail- 
road station on Green Street, a 
stranger of somewhat dubious appearance 


overseer 


was 
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passed the Salem Street Church,— which 
then had no spire and gave little hint of 
its ecclesiastical uses,— on his way to the 
train. Dr. George Bushnell, the pastor 
stood near it, and as the stranger, in 
doubt, asked, “Is this the Providence 
station ?”’ the Doctor, who had something 
of the quality of his famous 
brother, Dr. Horace Bushnell, 
answered, “ This is the Pro- 
vidence station, but I fear not 
the one you are seeking.” The 
members of the Congrega- 
tional churches, in 1847, im- 
pressed with the rapid growth 
of the city, agreed to organize 
a new Providence station. The 
three churches erected the 
building and gave the new 
organization a communion 
service. ‘The church at once 
took its place as one of the 
large and influential churches 
of the city. In 1871 the 
church was rebuilt, and the 
present spire, “the highest 
in the city,’ was added. 
The pastor of this church from 1858 
to 1870 was Dr. Merrill Richardson, 
who united in himself the warrior and the 
child. He was a man who rose by the 
power of the breeze that opposed him. 
He took active interest in all questions 
of public reforms and morals and, as 
Judge Chapin said, was always on the 
right side. He united the church both 
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by his repellant and his at- 
tractive energies and fought 
his way without bitterness to 
a permanent peace. The 
Worcester of the last genera- 
tion remembers him as a 
figure of intense and impres- 
sive personality. 

It is an interesting fact, 
which should be stated in 
passing, that the Summer 
Street Church, established and maintained 
by the generosity of Ichabod Washburn, 
has had, since 1873, the same pastor who 
came as the first minister in 1855, Rev. 
WwW. T. Sleenet. 

The two largest Congregational churches 
in Worcester are of recent origin, — Ply- 
mouth Church and the Piedmont. The 
first has a solid structure of granite in the 
centre of the city, with rich and substan- 
tial appointments, and with a chime of 
bells in its tower. It had its beginning 
in the energies of the young men from a 
number of churches, and in the twenty- 
one years of its life has reached a mem 
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bership of over seven hundred. The 
second of these churches was organized 
in 1872, at the South End, and has had 
since its beginning a steady and great in- 
crease. The society occupies a graceful 
and well-appointed church, and has a 
membership of seven hundred. It was 
a surprise to the older churches that 
these twins, the Plymouth and Piedmont, 
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should so soon become the largest in 
the family. 

The Pilgrim Church, on the corner of 
Main and Gardner Streets, at the South 
End, by its large and attractive edifice 
and the annex, Pilgrim Hall, seeks to 
meet both the religious and secular needs 
of social life. It has a room specially 
adapted for the Sunday School, a gymna- 
sium, carpenter’s shop, printing-office, 
reading-rooms and arrangements to meet 
the various social necessities of the com- 
munity, and is a notable illustration of 
the modern church with modern methods. 

The problem of church extension in 
most New England cities is the same. 
Shall large churches be erected at the cen- 
tre, or shall smaller chapels or churches 
be established to meet the local necessi- 
ties of the circumference? This is the 
question among the churches of Hartford, 
Springfield and New Haven. ‘The larger 
churches can have better appointments 
for worship, the smaller can be nearer the 
homes. Build near the centre, said the 
Worcester of forty years ago ; build in the 
circumference, says the Worcester of to- 
day. Congregationalism has recently es- 
tablished many churches on the rim, at 
Lake View, South Worcester, Grafton 
Street, the Park Church on West Elm 
Street, the Belmont Church and, within a 
few weeks, the Bethany at New Worces- 
ter. The Swedes have their own church 
on Providence Street. The Congrega- 
tional family has fifteen children in the 
city, the oldest one hundred and seventy- 
five years of age, the youngest an infant 
of a few months. 

The Episcopal Church is now so well 
established and so much at home, that 
one can with difficulty think of it as a 
youth among the Evangelical churches. 
The church had a small and difficult be- 
ginning in Worcester. The late Judge 
Ira M. Barton said in 1835, “there are 
so few to bear the burden.” The late 
Bishop Vaill, after six months’ service, 
went away “thoroughly discouraged.” 
The city kept its New England traditions 
of the Revolution, when many of the 
Episcopalians were Tories. The Episco- 
pal church was not examined, and there- 
fore not understood. ‘This trial period, 
when the plant was being rooted, contin- 
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ued till 1862. At this time, Rev. William 
R. Huntington, now rector of Grace 
Church, New York, became the rector of 
All Saints, the name given to the parish 
in 1843. When this name was given, a 
stranger to the church asked, “ Does it 
mean that all the saints are in this church, 
or that all in the church are saints?”’ 
Dr. Huntington gradually made the peo- 
ple feel that Episcopacy had a place in a 
New England city. For twenty-one years 
he gave progress and solidity to the 
church by his refined and constructive 
Christian character, by his “genius for 
hard work,” by plans long and well con- 
sidered, by the downright honesty and 
fervor of his preaching, and more by his 
vital touch with every religious and civic 
interest within and without his parish. 
The first church on Pearl Street was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1874, and the new one 
on the corner of Pleasant and Irving con- 
secrated in 1877. This church is a beau- 
tiful and spacious structure of red sand- 
stone. It also answers in its architecture 
the question, What is the idea of this 
church? In the chapel and parish build- 
ings it meets consistently the various de- 
mands that modern life makes on the 
modern church.* “The pulpit of the 
Pearl Street Church, a gift from Emanuel 
Church in Boston, rescued from the flames 
and erected for use in the new church, is 
a memorial of continuity ; while encrusted 
in the interior wall of the tower porch 
are stone relics of medieval architectural 
ornament, given by the dean and chapter of 
Worcester Cathedral in England, as a token 
of ‘ brotherly regard and church unity.’ 

The people of All Saints Church have 
for a long time had the opinion that for 
wise and wide influence they must not 
only have the church of the centre, but 
the churches of the circumference. Dr. 
Huntington felt that churches should not 
come up by chance or from any spurt of 
missionary enthusiasm, but should be 
erected to meet the necessities of the 
whole field. | Under this broad and wise 
conviction, four churches were planned, 
which should bear the name of the four 
Evangelists. Three of these have already 
been established, St. Matthew’s at New 
Worcester, St. John’s on Lincoln Street, 
and St. Mark’s at the South End. 
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The advance of the Episcopal Church 
in Worcester has been quiet, healthy, and 
substantial. ‘The church won a place of 
affection and respect, as a church having 
a useful and necessary work in the reali- 
zation of the “church idea,” as well as 
in the duties and hopes of American 
Christianity. 

The Society of Friends has had an 
honorable history in the growth of the 
city. Through “the inner light” of the 
Chase, Colton, Earle, Arnold and Hadwen 
families, the fame and the character of 
the community have been made brighter. 
A pastor of another church, who only 
knew this body through its members, said, 
“Tf I were not what I am, I should be a 
Quaker.” 

The Presbyterian and Free Baptist 
churches have organizations of promise ; 
while the Second Advent Church, the 
Church of Christ,—the Christadelphian, 
the Church of the New Jerusalem, reli- 
gious societies among the Germans, Jews 
French, and Swedes, and the Spiritualist 
organizations make it evident that no one 
need remain away from the city for lack 
of religious sympathy. 

Liberalism in Worcester claims two 
kinds of growth, the formal and the es- 
sential. ‘The first is seen in the churches 
which it has established ; the second ex- 
ists, as it is claimed, in all the churches. 
The one is the named, the other is the 
unnamed liberal spirit. The first only is 
that which may be seen and proved. 

Sixty years after the First Unitarian 
Church was founded, steps were taken 
toward the organization of another. The 
movement resulted in the formation of 
the “Church of the Unity.” In June, 
1844, the first conference was held, and 
in February, 1846, the church was dedi- 
cated, and its first minister, Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, installed. In this society 
no formal church was ever organized, no 
creed or covenant adopted. It afterward 
declared that it was a union for all means 
of Christian fellowship, and that at the 
communion an invitation be given to all 
persons present to partake with us of the 
Lord’s Supper.” For ten years, Dr. Hale 
was the minister. From him and around 
him the society grew in unity and strength. 
All felt his personal charm, his catholic 
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sympathies, the observing faculty that 
saw and appropriated facts from every 
phase of life and thought, and by a subtle 
redaction made them part of his power. 
All felt the present attraction of a charac- 
ter full of promise. He resigned in 1856, 
but the older members still speak of him 
as “their minister,” perhaps under the 
authority of the general fact that he is the 
minister of everything that is good and 
human, the minister of all men who love 
truth enough to trust it and do it. 

In 1858, Dr. Rush R. Shippen was in- 
stalled. The church grew under his wise 
administrative ability, an ability that ex- 
plains his appointment as secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, at his 
resignation, in 1871. 

The Universalist Church in its origin 
and growth may be classed as part of the 
liberal movement. ‘The society was or- 
ganized in 1841, and two years later the 
house now standing on the corner of Main 
and Foster Streets was dedicated and the 
church officially recognized, Dr. Miner of 
Boston preaching the sermon of dedica- 
tion. In 1881, during the pastorship of 
Rev. T. E. St. John, the church dedicated 
its new edifice on Pleasant Street. Under 
the care of Mr. St. John and his succes- 
sor, Rev. M. H. Harris, the church occu- 
pied a unique and _ influential position 
among the churches of Worcester. ‘The 
Second Universalist, All Souls church, re- 
cently dedicated at the South End, has 
one of the most attractive church homes 
in the city. The chapel erected at the 
organization in 1885 has given place to 
a wooden church of quaint and _ inter- 
esting architecture. Like other modern 
churches it joins in one the useful and 
the worshipful. This adds one to the re- 
markable church extension at the South 
End. In 1873, there was but one church 
edifice in the southern half of the city ; 
now Main Street is marked by a large 
number of solid and satisfying churches. 

Universalism in Worcester has just com- 
pleted its first half century. Its semi- 
centennial last June was full of grateful 
jubilation. By true success it has gained 
a right to make its appeal to the test of 
all church life, “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson became 
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minister of the “ Worcester Free Church”’ 
in 1852. ‘This organization was like a 
grain of salt ; it held its form for six years, 
and then melted into the general life, and 
is now invisible. Mr. Higginson was the 
soul and power of the body ; and when he 
was Called into the war, the Free Church 
gave up its formal existence. During his 
absence in Fayal, in 1855, David A. 
Wasson supplied his “platform.” The 
society was composed of thoughtful and 
earnest spirits who gave appreciation to 
their minister in his zeal for reforms as 
well as sympathy for his literary qualities. 
In 1854, the minister preached a sermon 
entitled, ‘ Massachusetts in mourning,” 
on the occasion of the rendition of An- 
thony Burns. Its vigor and rigor are ex- 
plained by the fact that Higginson was 
one of the leaders of the attempted res- 
cue. One of the older members of this 
society says that they once declared war 
against the United States. Mr. Higgin- 
son preached at his own “ installation.” 
“After the manner of my ancestors, 
Francis and John Higginson, at Salem, in 
1629 and 1660, I preach,’’ he said, “ my 
own sermon.’ In this discourse he claims 
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that the society as formed for a religious 
purpose should be called a church, “ the 
Free Church.’ Its meetings were held 
in the old theatre on Front Street. 

The churches of Worcester illustrate 
harmony of spirit. There are no church 
wars. ‘The churches do not know each 
other well enough to promote the best 
unity ; but the criticism made a hundred 
years ago on a Worcester church, that 
there was not enough religion to make 
the people hate each other, would not 
now be true. Of course, so long as indi- 
dividual churches struggle for visible suc- 
cess and power, the fact that if two ride 
the same horse one must ride behind 
must operate somewhat divisively. But 
the centrifugal forces are not dangerously 
strong, ‘There is each year an increase 
of mutual respect, and the dominant idea 
of church unity gains an increasing au- 
thority. There is a deep conviction that 
Worcester, for its growth and fame, must 
remain a New England city, and for this 
the currents of its church life must be 
strong and wholesome. If Worcester 
remains, the Worcester churches must 
remain. 
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JOHN PARMENTER’S PROTEGE. 


By Walter Blackburn Harte. 


HE editor of the Shawmut Monthly, 
T puffed a great cloud of smoke, 
which almost filled his dark little 
den, as he threw up the roller top of his 
desk, and tilted his silk hat to the back 
of his head. “Deuce take those stairs !” 
he muttered; “they take it all out of a 
fellow before he settles down to work.” 
The editorial rooms of the Shawmut were 
at the very top of an old-fashioned 
building in Bromfield Street, and its five 
flights of rickety stairs, on which reigned 
a perpetual twilight, all the windows look- 
ing out upon bricks and mortar, were 
something to be remembered. 
The editor put his umbrella into the 
corner, and glancing at the little heap 


of letters and manuscripts on the elbow 
shelf of his desk, he gave a little grunt 
of disapproval. 

“Quite a batch this morning! Well 
there’s two art forms to go to foundry 
this afternoon, and I won’t have any time 
to answer inquiries about poems.” He 
fingered the envelopes with the hand he 
had just drawn through the sleeve of his 
coat in taking it off, and grunted again: 
“nearly all poems! Oh these women!” 

He hung up his coat and lighting the 
gas jet over his desk, sat down and ran 
hastily through the morning’s mail, drop- 
ping the envelopes one by one into a 
drawer, after a perfunctory glance at their 
contents, or marking an “R”’ across their 
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face and throwing them on to a small table 
immediately behind him. ‘These letters 
were rejected with this cursory examina- 
tion as useless. Suddenly the slaughter 
was arrested. One letter was addressed, 
“John Parmenter,’’ and marked “ Per- 
sonal.” 

The editor threw himself back in his 
chair and regarded the handwriting with 
a pleased smile. “ Ah,” he said, “I be- 
gan to fear there was nothing for me this 
morning, and here is this big letter from 
Sue.” He rolled his cigar into the cor- 
ner of his mouth and blew ruminative 
circles of smoke as he read the letter. 

“God bless her dear heart,’”” murmured 
Mr. Parmenter, as he put one of the 
sheets— there were nearly a dozen of 
them — tenderly down on his desk. 
“She thinks that poem of mine was just 
lovely. Strange —the paucity of adjec- 
tives which afflicts all the women. Well, 
it wasn’t a bad poem, I think myself, 
though I only got three dollars for it — 
two lunches at Young’s.”’ 

The door opened quietly behind him, 
and a thin, hesitating voice said, “‘ Excuse 
me — er,— excuse me — sir, but — er,”’ 
and then as Mr. Parmenter seemed to be 
absorbed in his letter, it stopped. 

“Well, what is it?’’ said Mr. Parmen- 
ter quickly, throwing up his head, without 
looking around. ‘ What is it? — suspen- 
ders? —cuff buttons? — pencils ? — in- 
surance? ”’ 

He ran through the list, rapidly, with 
his eyes again on his letter; and the 
figure at the door shrank back a little 
into the passage, as the tone became 
more impatient and crescendo. The 
visitor returned at last : “‘ No, sir, I’m not 
trying to sell any suspenders.”’ 

“Well, I’ve got all I want of the rest, 
replied the young man testily, as a young 
man interrupted in the reading of a love 
letter may be expected to. But his tone 
was not altogether ill-natured or peremp- 
tory; there was a ring of kindliness in 
his bluff reception, which many of the 
peddlers who infested Bromfield Street 
had come to recognize, and often im- 
posed upon. 

“If you please, sir, —I don’t want to 
take up your valuable time —I only wish 
to say a few words — to show you a little 
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poem —a little poem from my pen. I 
want to sell it.’ 

«‘Ah, there are a great many of us in a 
similar predicament.” 

Mr. Parmenter looked up smilingly at 
the man who had shuffled to his side, and 
was now extending toward him an en- 
velope torn open lengthwise, upon which 
in a microscopic handwriting were pen- 
cilled some verses. He took it with a 
look of something like surprise; and 
then with a glance from the man’s face 
down his ragged clothes to his torn and 
almost soleless boots, he rose and, sweep- 
ing a dusty heap of papers and books off 
a rocker—the only other chair in the 
room — said in a cheery way, “Sit down, 
sir, and I’ll read the poem.” 

Mr. Parmenter noticed the slow and 
almost painful manner in which his guest 
took the chair, and thought, “‘ He’s weak 
and ill, poor devil.” Then he peered 
through the dirt-begrimed window, and 
saw that the rain had begun to fall since 
he reached his office. It had been dark 
and cloudy overhead since early morning, 
with an occasional sprinkle of rain, and 
it had now evidently settled into a per- 
sistent drizzle for the rest of the day. 

The poet followed the editor’s eyes, and 
he drew his tattered threadbare spring 
overcoat carefully as far over his knees as 
it would go, and rubbed his hands to- 
gether in a weak way, like one too chilled 
to make an effort to get warm. A slight 
shiver passed over him, and he put his 
hands into his pockets and then hastily 
withdrew them. 

«A little warmer in here than outside, 
eh?” said Mr. Parmenter, sinking into 
his cushioned chair and tilting it peril- 
ously backwards. “I think there is too 
much steam on— but perhaps you like 
it. You look cold. This kind o’ weather 
goes right through one. I guess now you 
feel it pretty badly.” 

“Sometimes. Yes, I’m not so young 
or so hardy as I used to be,” said the 
man, leaning forward deferentially, and 
fidgeting his feet to keep his toes out of 
sight. “But we must expect rain in 
November. Hard time of year for 
poets?” with a wan smile. ‘ But I don’t 
grumble. I don’t grumble at anything 
now.” 
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The editor looked up at him with a 
smile —a smile that had more of pity in 
it than of amusement. “ But you must 
not sit down and be content with every- 
thing,’”’ he said with a true penetration of 
the other’s content. ‘As long as a man 
grumbles, he hopes, and you can’t afford 
to live without hope.” 

“No?” said the old man, in a tone 

at once acquiescent and interrogative. 
“That’s true, a man must hope if he 
wants to be happy. But you see I 
have outlived all that. I’m an old man 
now, and all is over with me. Once I 
was different. I had plenty of hope and 
courage and energy. Now I have not. 
You’ve seen men like me before, I guess. 
It’s whiskey that has made me what I 
am.” 
He was about fifty years of age, but he 
looked much older. His hair and beard 
were gray and matted. His heavy mous- 
tache was stained with liquor. His eyes 
were sunken, and his nose and cheeks 
seamed with blotches of color. His form 
was bent, and his hands were shrunken 
and shaky. ‘The coat he wore was pin- 
ned across his breast, there was little 
suggestion of the braid whieh had once 
been on the edges, the seams had started 
in several places, and the pockets were 
torn and fluffy. The collar was pinned 
tight around his throat, in elaborate con- 
cealment of the missing linen and neck- 
cloth. Altogether his appearance would 
not impress most people in his favor, and 
few men of business would have allowed 
him to remain in their offices. But Mr. 
John Parmenter was not a man of busi- 
ness, and he often had some very strange 
visitors. Wretchedness, viciousness, even, 
was no bar to his acquaintance or his 
sympathy. It was his intimate knowl- 
edge of poverty and misery that made his 
verses, dealing with everyday types and 
commonplace homes, so popular. He 
had come to the city from the western 
country, and he had not lost its strong 
spirit of democracy. 

“Hump!”’ said Mr. Parmenter, look- 
ing keenly at the man. “ You’re older 
’n I am, and you’ve had a good educa- 
tion, and you're intelligent. But I’m 
going to give you some good advice. 
The man who throws away his life for 


whiskey is a fool. There’s no excuse for 
him. You can give it up if you’ll only 
make a real fight.” 

*That’s what every man says who can’t 
drink whiskey. But whiskey is not like 
other habits; you can’t give it up. I 
can’t—TI should die without it, Ima 
wreck until I get the stuff warming my 
stomach and stealing through me. I can’t 
eat.” 

“Can't eat 1” 

“No. My hopes, my ambitions, my 
passions, and now my hunger, are all 
gone. A man as far gone as I am must 
go on drinking — or die.” 

“T don’t believe it!” 

“Well, I didn’t. I’ve fought, and I’ve 
made the most solemn pledges to my- 
self and to others. But it’s no use. It’s a 
fever in my blood. My father had it, and 
died of it; but he was a judge of the Su- 
preme Court and rich, —it never dragged 
him down. I was cut out of his will be- 
cause I was a good-for-nothing. Father 
wanted me to drink in a gentlemanly 
fashion, and I couldn’t. So I took to 
journalism and to drinking, and I always 
managed to drink as much as I could 
earn.” 

“Yes, unfortunately, writing and drink- 
ing often go together. I suppose you are 
pretty far gone; but I would like to see 
you brace up. You’ve got something in 
you. This poem of yours is really good. I 
like it very much — it is really excellent.” 

“Do you think so, sir?” said the man, 
half-rising, and then reseating himself 
nervously. His breath came shorter, and 
his fingers twitched with the eagerness of 
his half-repressed anxiety. He had heard 
this kind of verdict before, and it might 
only preface a declination of the poem, 
on account of “the pressure of matter 
already accepted.” 

“Ves, it is decidedly above the average. 
I like it very much, and I shall use it as 
soon as I can. Our November number 
is all made up, and half of it is on the 
press; but I think I can get it into 
December, and — and —” he was fidget- 
ing with his paper-knife, as if half 
ashamed of what he was about to say — 
“as we don’t pay until after publication, 
I’ll give you a dollar on account now. 
I guess you need it, eh?” 
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“God bless you, sir,” said the old man 
huskily, getting to his feet and leaning 
upon the desk. 

“That’s all right, Mr. .” Par- 
menter hesitated and looked over his 
pince-nez at the signature on the poem 
—<‘Mr. Mellus. And now take my 
advice, and call a halt. Get some work 
—nothing like work, regular work, to 
cure diseases of the imagination. Come 
and see me again, and bring some good 
news of yourself. I'll be glad to read 
anything you bring in. Now, don’t take 
any more whiskey. ‘Try beef-broth asa 
stimulant,” with a smile. 

“ Tll try to leave the whiskey alone, sir. 
I will, so help me God!” answered the 
old man, with tears streaming down his 
cheeks. He crumpled the dollar bill up 
in his bony fingers, and with another 
“God bless you,” and a low bow, care- 
fully closed the door after him. 

Mr. Parmenter listened to his fearful, 
deliberate footsteps descending the re- 
sounding stairway until he knew he had 
turned the angle in the wall, as the sound 
died in the throbbing of the presses and 
the roar of the street below. 

“ Poor devil!” he muttered, knocking 
the ashes from his cigar and relighting it 
with the care of a young man who is 
particular about the trim of his mustache. 
“TI can’t write as well as that’’ — he had 
picked up the poem again, and was scan- 
ning the lines critically —“ and there he 
is in rags and misery —doomed! I sup- 
pose it’s his own fault, but it is too bad, 
just the same.”’ 

He rose and looked down into the 
street. Suddenly he stooped, and, pick- 
ing up some paper, rubbed the misty 
window, in order to see more clearly. 
“ That looks like him going into Snider’s 
saloon — I’m blessed if it doesn’t. Yes, 
I guess it’s he —it’s his shuffle!” He 
laughed quietly, and put his hands deep 
down in his pockets, as his face became 
grave again. “Well, I guess the old 
man’s right. It isa fever. I believe he 
was in earnest when he promised to make 
a fight for it. Poor devil! The rain has 
drowned his resolution.” 

For some weeks after this, Robert 
Mellus was a constant visitor at the 
Shawmut office; and Mr. Parmenter 
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became more and more interested in his 
dissolute contributor. He accepted and 
paid instalments on a great many of the 
man’s poems; and he urged reformation 
unceasingly. One day, however, the man 
said that if he left off drinking he would 
leave off writing, for he wrote in the 
exaltation of mind that preceded actual 
intoxication; and after this his morals 
were not alluded to so frequently. Mr. 
Parmenter determined to put his contri- 
butor into a story some day. All Mellus’s 
work was suggestive and invariably artis- 
tic ; occasionally it contained an imagina- 
tion and a profundity of thought that one 
would never have suspected from an 
acquaintance with the man. but Parmen- 
ter knew that a man is often emancipated 
from himself when at his work, and 
Mellus’s explanation of his perilous in- 
spiration was quite satisfactory. The 
fact that the man and the poet did 
not harmonize did not surprise Par- 
menter at all. He knew that the world 
seldom allows a man’s convictions and 
ideals to agree with his life and prac- 
tice. ‘The market for convictions is a 
small one. Parmenter’s dearest friend, 
Washington Trafford, was the editor of the 
Boston Sentinel, the recognized organ of 
commercial monopoly and high tariff, and 
for years his had been the most authori- 
tative voice in the land on the subject. 
Poor Trafford was in private life an ardent 
advocate of free trade and common 
ownership of the land. But he had a 
wife and ten children, and a man with so 
much happiness cannot afford to air his 
convictions. 

One afternoon in January, Mr. Par- 
menter received a letter from Mellus, 
saying that he was too sick to call, but 
he enclosed a little poem, which he 
hoped would be suitable for the Shawmut 


Monthly. There was a little postscript 
which touched Parmenter’s heart. It 
was to the effect that the writer was 
really ill—desperately so,—and _ not 


suffering from the effects of dissipation 
only. Then another line —a little par- 
donable attempt to influence the editorial 
judgment. ‘I have read your last poem 
with wonder and admiration. Will you 
permit me to acknowledge the good it 
has done me?” 
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Parmenter was not a vain man, and 
though he smiled at the postscript, his 
thoughts were with the main burden of 
the letter. 

“Sick?’’ he queried to himself. “I 
thought it would soon come to this. A 
general break up, I suppose. In an AI- 
bany Street boarding-house, too, — hor- 
rible! Poor old man! I'll go and see 
him. It would do him good to see one 
face looking kindly into his. Yes; I'll 
go immediately. No, I’ll read the poem 
first. He will want to hear about that — 
it is the ruling passion with most of us, 
genuises or mediocrities.” 

He took up the poem, and read the 
first verse, repeating it over to himself 
aloud, to note the music of each syllable 
and sentence. Suddenly it struck him 
that the lines were somehow familiar. 
It seemed to him that he had repeated 
them to himself before under different 
circumstances. He put down the poem, 
and repeated the first verse again from 
memory. ‘The words seemed to ring in 
his ears. ‘To his surprise he found him- 
self almost unconsciously reciting another 
verse, and with a note of passionate in- 
tensity in his voice that escaped him until 
he paused and reflected. He picked up 
the poem again and found that he had 
used the actual words—there had not 
been the least wrong intonation. ‘Then 
it all came back to him, and he flushed 
hot, as if he had been caught in a dis- 
honorable act. He pulled an old scrap 





book from out of a pile of books, and 
feverishly turned back the leaves to the 
beginning. Yes; there was the poem. 
It was his own— written twelve years 
ago. He remembered it all now. He 
had written it late one night to fill a 
corner in the Weekly Banner, the leading 
and only paper of Doxborough. He had 
been editor of the paper for two years, 
having gladly accepted the position after 
nearly starving in Boston in an _ at- 
tempt to live by literary work. ‘There it 
was, the old forgotten poem, staring him 
in the face, faded and half torn, under 
the heading of “ Poetic Pencillings.” 

Mr. John Parmenter simply said, 
“Well, I'll be hanged!” and sat and 
looked into space for fully five minutes. 
Then he rose slowly and carefully bit off 
the end of a cigar and lit it. After a few 
silent puffs, during which he looked out 
upon the walls and chimney pots, with an 
occasional descent to the hurrying crowds 
below, he put on his hat and coat me- 
chanically, and stood looking at the 
empty rocker. 

“Poor Mellus,” he muttered, turning 
the cigar between his lips. “I suppose 
when a man has turned fifty and drinks, 
he has no conscience. I’m _ sorry, — I 
would have given a good deal not to have 
found this out. What an excellent judge 
of good verse he was, to be sure. Poor 
devil’ — and he -turned the key in his 





door and went slowly down the dim stair- 
way. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY LIFE. 


By Lucy £. 


O most, the peculiarities 

of New England country 
life of sixty or more 
years since are ancient 
history. In speaking of 
them, the customs con- 
nected with the reli- 
gious life of the people 
come most prominently to the front; 
for really these were the great inter- 
ests, the absorbing features. Until the 
latter part of the first quarter of the cen- 
tury, the one barn-like structure was the 
only meeting-house in the smaller towns. 
What a comfortless place it was! The 
large square pews were fenced in by rail- 
ings, high enough for the arm to rest 
upon when one stood, which supported 
the head of the devout worshipper through 
long prayers. ‘The seats were on hinges, 
and when put back made the attitude an 
easy one. It would not have occurred to 
our parents to sit, while the good clergy- 
man included all near and remote in his 
petitions. In the deacon’s seat, below 
the pulpit, sat two of those dignitaries 
whose watchful eyes checked any ap- 
proach to levity in the younger portion 
of the congregation, or wakened a sleep- 
ing member with a gentle touch from his 
not too-quiet nap. This was not often 
necessary, however, for if the farmer, 
wearied with his week’s labor, found him- 
self in danger of receiving this admoni- 
tion, he would often throw off his coat 
and stand during two or three of the 
many heads of the sermon. 

The sounding board, which.seemed to 
threaten the life of the preacher below, 
was always looked up to with a certain 
awe. ‘The galleries at the right and left 
of the high pulpit were a favorite resort 
of the younger part of the congregation as 
being less easily overlooked ; and a bit of 
paper or a partridge plum was sometimes 
sent from these to some bald head which 
presented a tempting target. The only 
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luxury was the foot-stove, which families 
near the meeting-house brought warm 
from their homes, while those living at a 
distance replenished theirs at the hos- 
pitable hearth of the parsonage. ‘The 
floors were guiltless of carpets; and the 
seats, of cushions. 

Enough of the sermons have been 
handed down for all to judge of their 
quality. They were divided into heads, 
which frequently, before the welcome 
lastly reached the ninthly or tenthly. ‘Two 
things were marked, the abundance of 
Scriptural quotations and the familiarity 
exhibited (always with reverence, how- 
ever,) with the designs of the Almighty. 
The sermons were written, usually with 
exquisite neatness, on small paper, with a 
carefully-guarded margin, the text at the 
head, and on the right-hand corner, the 
names of the towns where they had been 
preached. If repeated at home, the ser- 
mon was given another text or, in the 
clergyman’s vernacular, provided with a 
new collar and wristbands. ‘This device 
was not always successful. I remember 
hearing a good deacon of my father’s 
church once say, “ Well, parson, I don’t 
think the change of text this morning an 
improvement.” 

The most cheerful part of the service 
was the last hymn, when the congregation 
faced the choir, which was composed of 
the bright young men and maidens of the 
town. I shall never forget the interest 
with which I watched those carrying the 
different parts of the favorite fugue, and 
my wonder that after galloping along on 
different roads they could at last bring up 
at the same point. 

When the tuning-fork was relegated to 
the things of the past, the bass viol was 
introduced, but not without many mis- 
givings as to its propriety. At the same 
time, stoves came to lessen the extreme 
cold in the great frame building, with its 
two rows of windows, not too capable of 
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shutting out the draughts on those bleak 
New England hills on which the old 
meeting-houses were built. At this in- 
novation many rebelled, as making the 
worship of God too luxurious; and the 
story is not a myth of the good man who 
threw off his overcoat ar1 then his coat, 
not being able to endure the heat, only 
to learn that, matters not being yet fully 
adjusted, there was no fire in the stove. 
The anecdote is told of one considerate 
clergyman who, on a cold Sunday in- 
variably stopped in the middle of his ser- 
mon, to allow the men to rise and, by 
beating their sides, send the almost con- 
gealed blood circulating through their veins, 
Every one not detained by illness, or 
the care of the infants, went to meeting. 
A tax was levied on all voters for the 
support of the minister, and certainly the 
“laborer was worthy of his hire.’’ He 
was respected, revered, and beloved, the 
friend of his people, their adviser on 
matters secular as well as religious, the 
superintendent of the schools, the pur- 
chaser of books for the town library, the 
hospitable host. His house often took 
the place of an inn (without the charge) 
for those who journeyed from town to 
town. On Sundays, there were always seats 
at the fireside for the deacons, who were 
regaled with pie or doughnuts and cheese, 
and cider, or rum not too much weak- 
ened with hot water. It was somewhat 
more than courtesy that led the congrega- 
tion to remain in their pews while the 
minister, hat in hand, bowing on either 
side, passed down the centre aisle. Like 
Chaucer’s clergyman : 
“ Christ’s love and His Apostles twelve 
He taughte, but firste he folwede it himselve.” 
His figure was a marked one. He 
was never, even on week days, dressed 
other than in black, with a white neck- 
cloth, and on Sundays, always wore in 
the pulpit, the carefully hemstitched 
bands, whose whiteness contrasted well 
with the black silk gown, which was given 
and kept in order by the parishioners, 
and which at present is rarely seen, ex- 
cepting in the Episcopal churches, and 
at the graduation exercises of the older 
colleges, cloaking those who have gained 
the honor of speaking. 
There were many reasons for the def- 
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erence so universally paid to the New 
England country minister. In those days, 
in many of the smaller towns, he was al- 
most the only man of much education 
derived from books. If one looks over 
the early college catalogues, he will find 
that a very large proportion of the grad- 
uates chose the profession of the minis- 
try. 

As a rule, he kept up with the current 
literature, and did not neglect his He- 
brew, Latin, and Greek. It was the cus- 
tom with many to look over in the Greek 
Testament while the family read the Eng- 
lish version at morning prayers, he noting 
any differences of meaning in the trans- 
lation. 

The influence of the clergyman, and 
perhaps not less that of his wife, was not 
infrequently exerted on young men out- 
side his parish. It was the custom then 
for college authorities to send students 
who had made themselves amenable to 
discipline, and who did not deserve ex- 
pulsion, to continue their studies with 
some one who retained enough of the 
learning of his alma mater to aid the 
youth to keep up with his class, which he 
joined when the period for which he was 
rusticated had elapsed. Acquaintance 
formed under these not very favorable 
circumstances frequently ripened into last- 
ing friendship. My father wore for many 
years a Geneva cloak which one of these 
young men had had made to throw over 
himself as he reclined on his couch in 
his last illness, knowing that the fact that 
his pupil had worn it would make it 
doubly valuable to the friend to whom he 
bequeathed it. This friend ever tenderly 
cherished the memory of the giver, and a 
son bears his name. 

Undoubtedly, there were minor trials 
connected with the residence of these 
gay young men in the orderly minister’s 
family. My mother, on one occasion, 
finding that for successive evenings the 
pantry had been invaded; prepared a 
dainty supper to which the young men 
were called at bedtime, and in the most 
courteous manner invited: to be seated. 
No allusions were made to previous dep- 
redations ; but there were no further in- 
cursions on the larder. 

The salary of the clergyman was 
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certainly not large. He was, if not 
“passing rich on forty pounds a year,” 
considered so by his parishioners, with a 
parsonage, some acres of land, $300, and 
his wood. ‘To his children, the day when 
the stalwart men came to wield the axes 
on this same wood was a gala one. The 
long table in the sanded kitchen was 
laden for the dinner, and there was no 
better fun than to waiton the men. One 
of my sisters has a reminder of these 
days in three scarred fingers, which were 
nearly severed as she was holding a stick 
for her older brother to cut, while the 
men were at dinner. When this brother 
was ten years old, the parishioners con- 
sidered their help no longer necessary in 
preparing the wood for the fire. 

The meeting-house had other uses than 
for religious service. ‘The town-meetings 
were held there ; and on Sunday furtive 
glances were always cast at the glazed 
box at the side of the front door, to as- 
certain if any of the young people were 
“published,” as it was called. It was at 
the option of those most interested, to 
have the intention of marriage announced 
in this way for three successive public 
meetings, or orally, by the town-clerk, at 
the close of the morning service. It was 
customary for the young people to absent 
themselves the first Sunday. ‘The remain- 
ing two, it was supposed that the story 
would be so old that their blushes would 
be spared. 

After a bereavement, notes were read 
by the pastor, requesting prayers that the 
death might be sanctified to the afflicted. 
As in the town in which much of my 
girlhood was spent there were many fam- 
ilies that had intermarried, the same 
death was the occasion of several of 
these notes; and woe betide the minister 
who should forget to mention in his peti- 
tion any of those who had risen in their 
pews, as one after another of these notes 
were read. A careful clergyman always 
put these reminders in his pocket, that 
no mistake might arise from their being 
re-read. This precaution was not an un- 
necessary one, as I was witness on one 
occasion. A wife had died, and the 
usual prayer had been offered. 
the year, the husband brought a succes- 
sor to his pew, which was at the side of 
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the pulpit, when all eyes wandered to the 
stranger in her bridal array, part of which 
was the indispensable large white satin 
bonnet. Imagine their consternation, 
when, a stranger being the preacher, a 
note was read: “ William Scott desires 
the prayers of this congregation that the 
death of his wife may be sanctified to 
him and his children.’ ‘There he was 
with his bride, and there they stood when 
it seemed as if at unusual length, peti- 
tions were offered for him in his great 
affliction. 

The notices given at the close of the 
afternoon service were always of interest 
in those little towns where going to meet- 
ing was almost a dissipation. ‘There 
would be at a schoolhouse, “at early 
candle-light,” a  prayer-meeting, cn 
another evening a lecture. ‘The first 
Wednesday of the month, the “ monthly 
concert.’’ Do not imagine this was any- 
thing as secular as what would be meant 
now by such an announcement. It was 
the day selected by many New-England 
churches to unite in praying for the 
abolition of slavery. Who dare say that 
this seed, sown in faith, had no share in 
germinating that fruit garnered by the 
emancipation proclamation years later? 

The Sabbath is often spoken of as be- 
ing in those days a gloomy one. I do 
not remember it as such, and I doubt if 
many of the young people considered its 
restrictions irksome, although I am sure 
they would now. Saturday eve every- 
thing was in order for the next day. No 
sewing was permitted unless there was 
reading aloud. ‘There were no games of 
any kind, on this evening. Sunday morn- 
ing’s breakfast was brown bread and 
baked beans, both of which retained 
their heat in the large brick oven by the 
kitchen fireplace. All who could, pre- 
pared to go to meeting. In our case, we 
-ould drive three miles in either direc- 
tion to the church, which was opposite 
us on the other side of a large pond, — 
or leaving at the same time, walk down 
a beautiful lane, at the foot of which, 
was our boat; on the other side, a short 
walk through charming woods to the 
road, and soon all of us, those who had 
driven and those who had walked, met at 
the church door. After morning service 
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there was Sunday School, in which nearly 
all the congregation took part, either as 
teachers or pupils ; then a half hour when 
the young people, in pleasant weather, 
took their luncheon to the woods near, 
and gathered such flowers as are a de- 
light to remember. ‘The ground was just 
damp and shady enough to be the home 
of the trilium, the Indian pipe, Solomon’s 
seal, the orchis with its magnificent pur- 
ple spike, the pink-lipped arethusa, the 
columbine, the wild geranium and num- 
berless others, and later the cardinal 
flower, that glory of New England brook- 
sides. Not infrequently a bunch of check- 
erberries, with their fragrant leaves, took 
the place of the caraway and coriander 
that had been brought from the home 
garden for quiet consumption in the 
morning. A little before three, the dox- 
ology was sung, and the benediction pro- 
nounced, at the close of the afternoon 
service. ‘The horses were taken from the 
sheds where they had been sheltered 
from sun and storm ; the brightly painted 
wagons and the few aristocratic chaises 
were filled. 

Homes reached, the meal was served, 
which combined the more solid dinner 
with the lighter tea. Soon after that, a 
sermon, or perhaps an article from the 
Christian Disciple, the predecessor of 
the Christian /-xaminer, was read aloud. 
Then each child repeated a hymn or 
longer poem, which remain in the mem- 
ory of the old women of to-day. In the 
evening there was reading interspersed 
with sacred music. ‘There was no visit- 
ing except in the case of those soon to 
be married, — and this was looked upon 
as not quite the proper thing. I well 
remember my surprise at seeing my 
father put on his overcoat to go out. 
This was so unusual, that he almost apol- 
ogized to us by saying* that the next 
Tuesday was town-meeting, and a vote 
for Presidential Electors was so impor- 
tant that he must urge his neighbor whose 
business, that of a carpenter, called him 
out of town, to return to cast his ballot 
in opposition to Jackson — by no means 
a saint in my father’s eyes. 

Such was the New England country 
Sabbath, and of it I have no unpleasant 
memories. It must be understood, too, 
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that there was little access to books, with 
which to fill any unoccupied hours of the 


day. Even the clergyman’s library was 
small. I imagine the young people of 


this generation would hardly enjoy Dod- 
dridge’s “‘ Expositor,” Macknight on the 
“‘ Epistles,” or volume after volume of ser- 
mons with which the shelves were filled, 
relieved though they were by Millot’s 
History and “The Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ 
always so fascinating. ‘There were Rees’s 
“Encyclopedia”? in quarto volumes 
numerous enough to fill a bookcase. | 
did not accomplish what one New Year’s 
day I resolved to do — read all from A to 
Z; but I had many hours of enjoyment 
sitting on the floor by the large hall win- 
dow, which shed its light on the precious 
collection. Due discrimination as to sub- 
jects was necessary for Sunday reading. 
There were two Sabbaths in the year 
that stand out very prominently in my 
memory. ‘The little town of which | 
have spoken was settled by Scotch Pres- 
byterians, and they retained many of the 
customs of their ancestors in the old 
country. ‘The communion service was 
administered at intervals of six months. 
The Thursday previous there was a pre- 
paratory lecture, and a quiet demeanor 
was observable at the approach of the 
sacred day. If there were applicants for 
admission to the church, they were ex- 
amined as to their character, religious 
experience, and belief. One Sunday, 
standing in front of the pulpit, they 
signified their acceptance of the creed, 
and their determination to lead a_ holy 
life. The scene was most impressive, and 
there were few dry eyes as they were taken 
by the hand by some of the older mem- 
bers and led to the communion tables. 
These were placed in the aisles, with 
benches on either side, on which the 
communicants sat. I have never seen 
this custom observed elsewhere, but the 
picture remains to me as a very beautiful 
one. I recall no more thrilling addresses 
than those of the minister, both to those 
who joined in the service and to the 
occupants of the pews, the latter of whom 
often passed a sleepless night, doubting 
whether their eternal salvation was more 
endangered by not becoming communi- 
cants, or by doing so, in the liability to 
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“eat and drink unworthily.” ‘This feel- 
ing was perhaps intensified by the not 
unusual incident of receiving back to the 
bosom of the Church one who had pro- 
fited by its privileges, and who, before the 
service with bowed head and streaming 
eyes, asked to be reinstated. 

’ The clergyman’s wife had no easy task 
in those country parishes. I have heard 
my mother, a young Boston girl, speak of 
her first calls on the parishioners with my 
father, when, though most distasteful to 
her, she did not dare refuse the rum 
which was handed with the cake, lest she 
should be thought too “ citified,” which 
would have been the unpardonable sin. 
But her gentle unselfishness soon had its 
effect, and she was looked up to and be- 
loved, not less than the pastor, and her 
example followed in much _ besides her 
later refusal of the rum. Her duties were 
as varied and quite as onerous as her 


husband’s. Her place was at the bed- 
side of the sick and in the house of 
mourning. Her calls on the parishioners 


and her presence on all festive occasions 
were as confidently expected as if her 
own household did not give her full 
occupation. It was as proper to criticise 
her as if she also received a salary for her 
labor. But perhaps this is not entirely 
ancient history. 

The intercourse between the neighbor- 
ing clergy and their families was delight- 
ful. Surely there were no pleasanter 
gatherings than the meetings of the as- 
sociations. Wit sparkling, stories 
were well told. Latin quotations so fre- 
quent and so apt, “that still the wonder 
grew, that one small head could carry all 
he knew.”” ‘The dinners were something 
wonderful, each housewife vying with the 
others in the variety and daintiness of her 
dishes, and then, no more than now, were 
the husbands appreciative of the good 
things set before them. Extreme cour- 
tesy and kindliness was the rule to each 
other and to all,—nor did this cease 
with life. When the work of one of their 
number was finished on earth, each of 
the neighboring clergymen, paying per- 
haps for a supply for his own pulpit, gave 
what was called a “labor of love,” the 
parish giving to the widow the usual cost 
of providing a_ preacher. 


was 


Exchanges 
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were frequent and pleasant, not only to 
the minister, but to his daughter who 
shared the seat in his chaise, thus enjoy- 
ing a little outing. 

3ut a change came in the relations of 
clergymen to each other and between 
them and their flocks. Discussions on 
theological subjects became the everyday 
matter of conversation. Rarely did two 
men meet, especially if one were a 
preacher, that the listening ear did not 
hear of predestination, election, total de- 
pravity, and the varying views of the 
‘Trinity and Atonement. At first, when it 
was suspected that proper seed was not 
being sown, the friendly exchange would 
take occasion to impress his own views. 
In my father’s pulpit as a proof of innate 
depravity, was cited the proneness of 
children to eat green apples. ‘This drew 
a smile from one of the choir, when he 
was sharply reproved, as such levity ren- 
dered him “unfit to sing the praises of 
the Most High.” ‘Thereupon he retired 
to the seat back of his fellow-singers. 

But soon the time came when the line 
was drawn between the Armenian and 
the Calvinist. Exchanges were no longer 
permitted. Church buildings multiplied. 
That of the “ hard-shell” Baptist, then as 
now one of the largest denominations in 
the United States, looked askance at the 
modest edifice of the more liberal “ free 
will’ neighbor, and the Presbyterian joined 
with them in frowning on the old church 
in which the worshippers once dwelt in 
unity, — agreeing only in this, that their 
former brethren must not join with them 
in obeying the command of the Saviour, 
“To this in remembrance of Me.” 

It was in consequence of these divi- 
sions that my home was changed from 
the parsonage, with its distant glimpses 
of the little town where the 
beautiful ponds bore a profusion of lilies 
on their bosom, and reflected on the 
placid surface the tall trees and flowering 
shrubs on their shores. 

Church quarrels are proverbially bitter 
ones, but the saddest feature of all was 
the division in families. Each Sunday, 
the father and those who agreed with him 
went to the old meeting-house on the 
hill, leaving the mother and those who 
sympathized with her at the new one at 


sea, to a 
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the foot,—she saddened, almost heart- 
broken, at the fear that this separation 
was typical of a never-ending one that 
awaited them in the eternal future. For 
we must not forget that those were the 
days of stern realities and not of flippant 
criticism. Ecclesiastical councils were 
held to try the heretical brother. I 
remember hearing my father say that, as 
he was riding to attend one of these in 
Coventry, Connecticut, to aid his brother 
who was to be tried there, a fellow-travel- 
ler joined him, and as they jogged along, 
instead of, as in these degenerate days, 
talking of the McKinley bill or the In- 
dian question, their minds dwelt on other 
themes. ‘I,’ said the stranger, “ have a 
different opinion from most on the origin 
of total depravity. I think all who have 
ever lived, or will live, were present and 
gave their consent to Adam and Eve eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit.” “And do you 
remember anything of this?”’ asked my 
father. “ Why, yes,” was the reply. 
“] think I have a slight recollection of 
xt,” 


Ecclesiastical councils were held for 
other causes than doctrinal ones. \ 
little earlier than the time of which | 


am writing, a connection of our family 
was tried on three counts : 

1. That he was a Tory. 

2. That he was an aristocrat, as shown 
by the fact that he did not send _ his chil- 
dren to the common schools. 

3. That he was proud, as it was in 
evidence that he had built too large and 
expensive a barn. He was acquitted on 
the first, and the other two, though 
making him amenable to reproof, were 
not sufficiently vital to deprive him of his 
pulpit. 

We may smile at some of the peculiari- 
ties of our ancestors, but beneath and 
over all was an earnest spirit that their 
children would do well to imitate. Their 
constant dwelling in thought on things 
eternal was in itself an education. Even 
as a child I was impressed with the eleva- 
tion of spirit shown by the unlettered 
fariner, as in his prayers he invoked the 
blessing of his Heavenly Father. The 
Being to whom he prayed was a reality, 
and he had faith that his prayers would 


be answered. He was in the Infinite 
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Presence, and led those who listened to 
him there. It was said, whether satirically 
or otherwise, that Edward Everett made 
the “best prayer ever addressed to a 
Boston audience,” but when good old 
Deacon Dinsmour, with trembling ac- 
cents, offered his petitions, there was no 
thought of any hearer but the All Wise 
and All Merciful, and those who joined, 
awed and hushed, felt that Heaven had 
been opened and they had been 
mitted to the very Holy of Holies. 

Besides the regular Sunday and the in- 
cidental week day services, there were 
two great religious days in the year. One 
was Fast Day, which occurred in April. 
On this, the minister was expected to 
preach on secular topics, which it never 
occurred to him to do on Sunday. ‘The 
sins of the people, and “corruption in 
high places’ were unsparingly dealt with, 
and Sodom and Gomorrah were recalled 
to those who evidently, in the opinion 
of the speaker, deserved a similar fate. 
No midday meal was allowed, and the day 
was literally observed as its name implied. 

Thanksgiving was the day of all the 
year sacred to family love and tenderest 
associations. All gathered under the pa 
ternal roof. Young men and maidens, 
however scattered, sons with their wives 
and children, all came home. Like the 
day of Atonement among the Jews, if any 
family jar had occurred during the year, 
a close pressure of the hand. gave 
rance that all was forgiven. ‘This was 
ficient, for we were not effusive in 
intercourse in those days. Memories of 
happy childhood were recalled and ten 
der thought given to those no longer vis 
ible to mortal eye. A vacant chair was 
sometimes placed for one who had 
“passed on,” but could not be discon 
nected from the others on this family an 
niversary. 

The dinner was like no other. It was 
the result of the preparation of many 
days, nor was what was seen all that had 
occupied the busy housewife. Those less 
favored in this world’s goods had _ not 
been forgotten ; the evening before, active 
feet had carried to many'a home, cheer 
for the morrow. ‘The distant past was 
recalled, and children were taught the 
significance of the five grains of corn at 
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the side of each plate. Dinner over, 
with what vigor was left, the young people 
joined in song and dance ; and midnight 
was reached before the tired head touched 
the pillow,— the last thought a loving one 
of the family circle. 

The day appointed was not then the 
same throughout the country. The Gov- 
ernors arranged for different ones in 
neighboring states, the better to accom- 
modate the clergy and others, thus en- 
abling them to gather around the paternal 
table. 

Christmas was not a holiday in the 
country, in New England. Schools and 
business of all kinds went on as usual. | 
only recall one innovation,— my father at 
morning prayers, reading of the birth of 
our Saviour, and telling us why he did so. 
Perhaps now the looked-for presents oc- 
cupy the children’s minds to the exclusion 
of the meaning of the day. A few years 
igo, a young friend who had twenty or 
more pupils from intelligent families asked 
them the origin of Christmas, and why it 
was kept. Most thought it Washington’s 
Birthday, but none knew, as she playfully 
told me, except the daughter of a Jew 
and the son of a Unitarian. We had 
no Christmas dinner and no Christmas 
presents, but we did not mistake the day 
for Washington’s Birthday. 

In those little country towns, there was 
much opportunity for kindly help, which 
was not grudgingly given. When sickness 
entered the house, neighbors went in to 
aid in the additional labor of the family, 
and took turns in watching by the sick 
bed at night. The pills brought in the 
doctor’s saddle-bags the day before were 
duly enveloped in jelly, and the nauseous 
draught, followed by the more pleasant 
lemonade, were administered at the stated 
time, albeit the patient had to be awak- 
ened from refreshing sleep. Even if the 
medicine were not necessary, the watcher 
was required on those cold New England 
nights, to replenish the fire from the huge 
pile of wood placed on the hearth at bed- 
time. 

And when thoughtful care could no 
longer delay the final hour, friendly hands 
performed the last offices. If it were the 
thoughtful housewife who had said her 
last farewell, there would almost certainly 


be found in the lower drawer of the 
“spare chamber” bureau the necessary 
garments. ‘The gentle heart and willing 
hands had not courage to make these prep- 
arations for those dear to her, but for 
herself she would, as always, spare others. 
The carpenter who had built the house 
for the living, prepared the narrow one 
for the dead. 

I have often wondered that the brain 
of the bereaved did not give way in the 
confusion that followed in the house of 
mourning. ‘The dressmaker ‘came to fit 
the sombre garments for each of the 
family ; black bonnets even had to be 
made for the sisters of the five weeks old 
baby, to whose existence they had hardly 
become accustomed. Nor was this all. 
Busy hands were set to work to prepare 
the funeral supper. The kitchen, put in 
command of the most capable cook in 
the neighborhood, was fragrant with 
spices ; and meats, cakes and _ pies filled 
the pantry. ‘lo this day | never prepare 
a custard without recalling a lesson re- 
ceived on one of these occasions. ‘The 
rooms had to be divested of everything 
that had made them cheerful. The or- 
naments, few at any time, were put away ; 
even the pompons blown from the dried 
thistle, which hung from the mirror, must 
be taken down, and the glass itself cov- 
ered in the room where the silent form 
was laid. 

At the hour appointed, the pastor read 
from the Book of books, made what he 
considered appropriate remarks ; tender 
petitions were offered to the only Com- 
forter ; the funeral hymn was sung; and 
then all the relatives followed their 
friend to the cheerless graveyard. But 
this must be done in proper order. Some 
one familiar with the degrees of relation- 
ship in the complicated family connec- 
tion made the necessary list, and called 
the names. Great care was necessary, 
as precedence must be strictly observed. 
If, for instance, a child of a family had 
died, the relatives of the mother followed 
those of the father. Returning to the 
house, all these were soon seated at the 
long tables in the kitchen and dining- 
room, and night came before the family 
were left to the luxury of unobserved 
grief. ‘This was the arrangement for or- 
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dinary funerals. If a person of note 
died, there were others. I was present 
at that of a Revolutionary officer. ‘The 
house was filled, and numbers stood un- 
der the beautiful elms in front. To 
these, as well as to those in the house, 
rum was offered by a man carrying it in 
a tin pail, accompanied by a boy with a 
glass. It was customary quite in the 
early part of the century for friends to 
carry the coffin, even a long distance. 
A family in, my father’s parish, was for a 
time disaffected because, in his capacity 
as pastoral adviser, he insisted that this 
should not be done in 
exceedingly heavy man. Soon after this, 
it was voted in town-meeting, that a 
hearse should be bought, and a house 
built to shelter it, which was done, — and 
this, painted black, stood near the meet- 
ing-house. In the hearse left the 
mort cloth, which previously had been 
cared for at the parsonage. This was a 
black pall heavily fringed, and for which, 
as the town records of 1759 show, one 
hundred and fifty dollars, old tenor, had 
been paid. It was in use as late as 1827. 
The bier on which the coffin was placed, 
to be carried from the gate to the grave, 
was left upon it, until the next to pass 
away should claim its service. 

The weddings were usually quiet ones, 
celebrated at the bride’s home, with few 
but near relatives present. The festiv 
ities attending them were on the next 
evening, when all the young people were 
invited to the infair. Here song and 
dance made the time till the small hours, 
and no longer very small, — pass merrily. 
The music was sometimes the violin, but 
quite as often a skilful whistler provided 
it. ‘The double exertion of whistling 
and dancing at the same time was sup 
posed to have sent one of these young 
men to an untimely grave. Between the 
dances, the merry voices joined in old 
Scotch ballads, of which there were many 
held in memory, and which required no 
accompaniment. 


the case of an 


was 


* Where oh! where, is my Highland laddie gone,” 


was always a favorite. 
The interesting thing connected with 
the marriage was the preparation for it. 
No sooner was a young woman “ prom 
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ised,’ which was the synonym of “en- 
gaged,”’ than her hands were busy pre 
paring the plenishing of her future home. 
If she had sufficient means, it was ex 
pected she would furnish the house en- 
tirely, if not, she always provided largely 
the house linen, and the indispensable 
feather beds. These were considered so 
valuable that there was seldom a _ will 
drawn in which they were not mentioned 
among the bequests. Not only was the 
sewing of the house linen to be done, 
but it was in most cases spun and woven 
from the flax grown on her father’s farm, 
and her blankets were made from the 
wool of the sheep in his pasture. Patch 
work quilts of silk, woolen, and calico 
were pieced, and neighbors invited to the 
quilting, the more experienced quilters 
being carefully chosen for the better 
work. ‘These quiltings were a favorite 
amusement of the young people, and 
indeed of their elders; and when thes« 
last had taken the stitches, there was no 
occasion the next day to follow the ex 
ample of Penelope, as there frequently 
was when their juniors had plied theii 
more rapid needles. These knew that 
their lovers and brothers expected to find 
the room cleared when they came for the 
evening frolic; and what wonder if the 
hurried stitches were longer than was 
seemly ? 

The trousseau was not by Worth. If 
any aid was required, the dressmaker 
came to the house, and for twenty-five 
cents a day, helped to array the future 
bride. The old adage was, that no young 
woman should be married without a pil 
low case full of knitted stockings; and 
she would be thought sadly wanting in 
self-respect if, within the first two or 
three years of married life, she needed 
her husband’s purse for herself, or for 
house linen. If the means for this sup- 
ply could not be spared by her father, it 
was the simplest thing to earn the where 
withal to purchase the outfit. ‘There 
were various ways in which the girls of 
those days added to their scanty supply 
of pocket money. ‘There was the sum 
mer district school to be taught ; or pet 
haps the preceptor of the academy in 
the neighboring village needed an assis- 
tant. A very favorite way of earning, was 
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the braiding of palm-leaf hats. The 
country storekeeper obtained the dried 
leaves which, taken to the homes, were 
split evenly of the desired fineness, 
braided into hats, pressed carefully, and 
taken to the stores, where the difference 
was received between the value of the 
material, and the hats. Others braided 
the wheat straw for bonnets, others, still, 
bound shoes; but for many years the 
utilizing of the palm leaf was the almost 
universal occupation for the earners of 
small sums. 

When the manufactories were first es- 
tablished in Lowell, Nashua, Manchester, 
and Lawrence, the farmers’ daughters re- 
sorted to them, not only to earn money 
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\} gansett? Then the 
} summer in 
silence on her golden 
throne, awaiting the 
approach of autumn. 
An early frost in the low lands sets the 
maples aflame, and launches the thistle- 
down on the balmy air. 
are ; 


sits 





The golden-rods 
in their glory, made more gorgeous 
by the tangle of crimsoning blackberry 
vines in which they grow, and the fringed 
gentian opens its azure eyes to gaze at 
the sun. 

It was ona day of this season, about 
the middle of the last century, that a 
young girl was walking down ‘Tower Hill. 
Her plain gray dress and the white folded 
kerchief marked her as belonging to one 
of the Quaker families of the neighbor- 
hood. In her busy hands she had shining 
knitting needles, and soft blue home-dyed 
wool, and the stocking was growing 
as she walked gazing about her. At her 
feet lay the sea, and across the stretches 
of shining water the windows of Newport 
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for themselves, but for their families ; 
and many a New England farm was 
cleared in this way of the incubus of the 
mortgage that had weighed down the 
spirit of the father and brother. It was 
the American, not the Irish girls, who 
first worked in the mills. They were 
bright, intelligent girls; and for years, 
a very respectable weekly magazine, the 
Lowell Offering, was sustained by their 
contributions. It is not surprising that 
Dickens, recollecting the squalid home 
and 


appearance of the operatives in 
Manchester and Birmingham, should 


write in his American Nodes with wonder 
of the boarding-houses in Lowell and the 
respectability of their inmates. 


ontinued. 
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There 
lay Conanicut, with its beaver tail spread 
out, dividing the bay; and close at hand 
the slow-flowing Pettaquamscut with its 
reedy low lands, where the tide ebbed 
and flowed ; and beyond, the fertile fields 
of Boston Neck. It all bathed in 
such sunshine and teeming with such 
peaceful life, the girl gave a long sigh of 
delight and content as she looked. ‘Then 
suddenly her contracted, and a 
quick impatient exclamation escaped her. 
Her soft brown eyes had a dangerous 
red gleam in them, and the little head 
was held very erect as she came to a sud 
den halt. She gazing 
apparently at the water, where a white- 
sailed schooner was making up the West 
She looked, and looked; then 
as suddenly the brown eyes filled with 
tears. But the little head was still held 
high, and lightly and quickly she started 
on a full the hill. Nothing 
clears the mind so well as a good scam- 
per, especially if it is on a rough country 
road with plenty of stones to jump over. 
She reached the foot of the hill breathless 
and panting, but with no trace of either 
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anger ortears. The ruddy color mounted 
to her forehead ; her moist hair clung in 
tighter ringlets about her brow, and the 
brown eyes were soft and sweet again. 

After this outbreak she went on se- 
dately enough, turning to the right, and 
presently over a barred fence and into 
an orchard. ‘Then she busied herself 
soberly gathering a few late peaches, 
which she carefully laid in little piles under 
the largest tree. As she was stooping at 
this task there was a sudden rustling of 
the leaves ; and almost before she could 
move, a tall, graceful young fellow was 
bending over her, and had seized and 
kissed her hand. 

“‘ Dearest,” he said, kissing it again. 

“john, I have told thee thee mustn’t 
call me such names,” she said shyly, and 
with a merry twinkle in her eyes as she 
drew away her hand; “it savors of ex- 
cess.” 

“Then you must let me see you oftener, 
dear.” 

“ But thee knows I can’t, John.” 

They sat down beside the peaches, and 
she let him hold her hand, while her 
maidenly reserve no less than her Quaker 
training kept him at a respectful distance. 

“ And now tell me, Patty, how they are 
at home.” 

“There is no change — only did thee 
know Roger Arnold has come home?” 

“Roger Arnold be ——” cried John, 
starting up. “ How do you know?” 

“Thee can see his schooner coming up 
past the Bonnet.” 

“Well?” said John almost sullenly, 
while his handsome face grew dark. 

“Thee knows what his coming home 
means. Last night father told me he 
was coming, and he expected an answer 
this time ; and thee knows what answer 
father wishes me to give.’’ She looked 
at him appealingly, and her voice fell 
into a sighing whisper. 

“ Patty, you must let me go to your fa- 
ther. Am I not a man too,—and why 
can’t I take care of you?” 

“Nay, John, nay. ‘Thee knows what 
he would say.” 





“He would say my father was a French- 
man, and that he cheated him about the 
land, and that I was an idle, good-for- 
nothing fellow.” 
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“He would say all that,” said Patty 
sadly, “and he would say too that |] 
should never see thee again, and he would 
make me marry Roger Arnold before he 
sails again.” 

“ Make you! I thought you werea girl 
of spirit !’’ said John angrily. 

“And so I am,” answered Patty with 
kindling wrath ; then more gently: “ Thee 
don’t know, father. I would say I wouldn’t, 
but [ would. No, John, thee must not 
be angry, and thee must not speak to 
father.” 

A long pause followed. John looked 
at her intently, his eyes softening as he 
looked. Suddenly he took from his game 
bag a sprig of blue gentian. He kissed it 
almost reverently and gave it toher. She 
touched it to her face, too, and fastened 
itin her kerchief. Their eyes met, and 
then their lips in the oblivion of their first 
kiss. 

« And what will thee do, then?” John 
said presently. 

“T think I will tell Roger.”’ 

“Tell Roger? tell Roger what? Tell 
Roger that thee loves me?’’ asked John 
tenderly. 

“Thee remembers — no, that was be- 
fore thee came, we used to play together, 
and Roger was always a good boy. I 
always liked Roger till he took this no- 
tion. I think he will be good. I would 
not speak to him, thee knows, the last 
time he was home — but now — I will see 
him, and he will manage it for us.” 

It was growing late ; the shadow of the 
hill fell upon the orchard, and acress the 
salt meadows, to the blue and golden sea. 
They rose and slowly climbed the hill, not 
by the road, but through the fields where 
the gathered cornstalks were standing. 
Up and up they climbed, till they reached 
the sunlight once more. They were 
nearing the house now, and stood to- 
gether looking out over the sea. Unre- 
buked, John stooped for a farewell kiss, 
when suddenly an unearthly‘shriek came 
from behind a cornstack. 

* Hi-hi, Patience Brown, and what will 
thy father say?” shouted the cracked 
voice of a half-grown man. 

‘Go home, Cesar; I shall have thee 
whipped,” Patience, looking so 
angry, so really terrible, in spite of her 


said 
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‘* Unrebuked 


small stature, that the boy, for he was 
hardly more, slunk off abashed. 

Patience’s eyes shone as John had 
never seen them. They parted immedi- 
diately, he rushing down the hill cursing 
his imprudence in having ventured so near 
the house. 

Patience, — for no one but John Targee 
called her Patty, — made her way through 
one more field and into the barnyard 
where she stopped to give her order to 
the old negro slave who acted as overseer 
and head farmer. He shook his head 
and grumbled a little, but finally nodded, 
and she left him. 

“Lucky for her, and me, too, that the 
master’s away to-night, for he don’t like 
whippin’,” he grumbled to himself. “ But 
Cesar am a bad boy,; a whippin’ ’ll do 
him good, anyways.” 

Patience entered the house through 
the great kitchen, and to her surprise 
found her mother there in close consulta- 
tion with Julia Anne, shortened to Juliann, 
“de bes’ cook in Narragansett,” as she 
triumphantly proclaimed herself. 

At this hour good Friend Brown was 
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John stooped to take a farewell kiss 


usually seated upon her doorstep, her 
comely person the picture of repose ; or 
if the weather was bad she sat placidly in 
“the great room,” her hands busy with 
knitting needles, with a Bible on a stand 
beside her. But to-night, as Patience came 
in, she heard her mother speak anxiously. 

“Does thee think the turkey will be 
tender against to-morrow? If only we 
could have known yesterday !” 

Four great hams were on the broad 
kitchen table, undergoing careful inspec- 
tion. One was finally chosen; the caul- 
dron was already swung for its boiling. 
Little “niggs’”’ came running in with 
baskets of kindling, and old Aunt Sally in 
the corner, the ancient and decrepit 
family nurse who harmlessly crooned 
away her days by the fire, even Aunt 
Sally was busy with a bowl of suet, care- 
fully sorting and cutting it in pieces. As 
Patience came in, her mother turned. 

“O child ! what does thee think? Ben- 
jamin. Franklin is coming, and nothing 
would suit thy father but he must ride off 
to meet him, and ride up with him to- 
morrow, and have him to dinner, and the 
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Robinsons, and the Arnolds, and the Pot- 
ters, and half the countryside, and a big 
dinner to be got and half a day’s 
notice ! 

“Well, mother, who can get it so well 
as thee and Juliann? And shall I make 
thee some junket or some tarts? I see 
thee is going to have a suet pudding, and 
a turkey and a ham, — anything else?”’ 

“A saddle of mutton with turnips, and 
some ducks. If that John Targee was 
worth his salt he would have brought us 
quail, but then he’s never ’round when 
he’s wanted!” This last with a kindly 
smile, for the good dame’s eye had 
caught sight of the gentian, and she knew 
well, dear lover of flowers that she was, who 
brought her pretty daughter all the earliest 
and rarest blossoms — the whip-poor-will 
she called the Avrethusas, in 
June, the marsh daisies — Saééanas, in 
August, and the first and latest gentians. 
The good woman had a 
John’s handsome face and courtly man- 
ners, and though she knew she ought to 
prefer steady, sober-going Roger Arnold, 

—‘in meeting, and the best farming 
land on the neck, beside the schooner,” 
she reflected, — she still thought father a 
little hard on Patience. 

Later, when all the arrangements for the 
morning were completed, Friend Brown 
came into the great room where Patience 
was sitting, idly enough to all appearance. 

“Patience,” said her mother, with as 
much severity as her placid voice could 
express, “why did thee have 
whipped ? ’ 


shoes as 


Cesar 


‘Because he 
mother.” 
“ But 
Indian.”’ 

“ ] can’t see why that is any reason for 
letting him behave worse than any one 
on the plac e.”” 

“But thee knows it don’t do to whip 
him,”’ said Dame Brown almost 
lously. ‘Thee knows the Indian half 
breeds have ugly tempers. Why, child, 
he may burn the barn down! and what 
will thy father say?”’ 

“Let me manage him, mother dear. 
The whipping will do Cesar good, — see 
if it does not. And now tell me all thee 
wishes me to do to-morrew.” 


is an impudent fellow, 


thee knows his father was an 
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The good woman let herself be coaxed 
out of any anger she had, which was 
really much less than she thought right 
to pretend, and eagerly entered into the 
absorbing topic of the dinner and the 
day. Mr. Franklin was to sleep at 
Matunuck, in the Willow Dell farmhouse. 
Farmer Brown had ridden down the road 
to spend the night there too, and given 
notice as he went along to his neighbors. 

This journey of Franklin’s, coming at 
intervals through Narragansett on his way 
to Boston, was a great event to many of 
the good people. The next day, accord- 
ingly, there was a_ sort of triumphant 
procession. From Little Rest Hill the 
gentry in their fox-hunting coats came 
riding down. From Point Judith, and 
Little Neck, and the Bonnet they came 
up, until the King’s highroad presented 
a festal scene. Some rode only a mile 
or two, just long enough to have a word 
with the great man, to present their re- 
spects, in the courtly phrase of the time. 
Those who were invited to dine with him 
at Farmer Brown’s were the favored few. 
Dame Brown and Patience, arrayed in 
their simple best, thought them quite 
enough, as they welcomed them at the 
door, twenty hungry men to sit down to 
dinner, and Dame Brown congratulated 
herself that she had added an enormous 
chicken-pie to the already bountiful re- 
past. 

The pudding was a great success. Then 
bottles of rare old wine were produced. 
With stories and jests the time flew by, 
till it was almost three o’clock, when they 
rose from the table. ‘To horse! ”’ 
the cry, and negro boys came up with 
the horses freshly groomed and saddled. 
Off they started again, to accompany the 
great man upon his way, till darkness 
should warn them to return. 

After the house was again in order, 
Patience felt strangely tired and excited. 
All day, in the bustle and commotion, she 
had dreaded Roger Arnold’s coming. 
He had landed the night before; natu- 
rally he would oversee the unloading of 
his cargo in the morning; but any time 
now he might come. Her father would 
come too, irritable from the excitement 
and fatigue, she knew. She shrank from 
the ordeal before her. 


was 
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“ Mother,” she said suddenly, “ may I 
go to Elvira Robinson’s to spend the 
night ?”’ 

Dame Brown looked up, refusal in her 
glance ; but she dearly loved her daugh- 
ter, and half-divined the trouble she did 
not speak. In her kerchief she had fas- 
tened the bit of gentian again ; fresh and 
bright it was, though its eyes were closed. 
Patience looked tired and worried. 

“ Yes, child,”’ said her mother, “ it will 
do thee good.” Without waiting a sec- 
one **dding, Patience hurried up to her 
room, and then out into the sunset air. 
She walked down the road again, think- 
ing of John. She came to the marshy 
landing where the boat lay ; but she de- 
cided not to take the boat, but to walk 
around the head of the cove. As she 
came under the shadow of the hill she 
regretted her decision, and hurried on. 
There was Hannas Hill, behind her in 
the marsh, with ghostly stories hovering 
about it,—and here Dorothy’s Hollow, 
a seam in the side of the hill, with more 


y and she loved thee 


tragic associations. She almost screamed, 
for, low and soft, she heard a cry, a 
child’s cry. She shuddered and hurried 
on, for it was the Crying Bog she was 
passing, and woe to any one who hears 
that cry. But a few moments more 
brought her into the sunlight, and around 
the head of the cove; and there, its hos- 
pitable doors and windows still open, was 
her friend’s house. 

The next morning, as Dame Brown 
was busy in her garden, cutting slips for 
winter growing, and potting plants to be 
saved till spring, Elvira Robinson came 
riding up, seated on a pillion, behind old 
Pompey, her father’s favorite slave. 

“ Good-morrow,” she said _ brightly, 
jumping down, “ where’s Patience ?”’ 

“Good-morrow, child, — I suppose 
she’s with thee.” 

“Oh, no,—she reached home safely 
last night, didn’t she ?”’ 

“Of course not, she stayed with thee,’ 
answered the good woman placidly. 

“But friend Brown,’ began Elvira 
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anxiously, “ didn’t thee send Cesar atter 
her about eight o’clock, to say that her 
father had come back, and that he had 
the boat, and she was to come home with 
him immediately ?” 

““No, I haven’t seen Cesar,” answered 
Dame Brown, now thoroughly aroused. 
“Where is he,— the bad boy?” 

She called a little darkey,— for the 
slave children swarmed about the doors of 
the big house,— and telling him to find 
out where Ceesar was and send him to 
her, went in to tell her husband. Elvira 
could not conceal her alarm. Patience 
had certainly left her the evening before, 
and nothing was to be heard of her or of 
Cesar, it proved. 

“‘ Pooh-pooh,” said the farmer, “ this is 
allright. Like enough John Targee could 
tell where she is.” 

“Qh, father, does thee think she ran 
away?” gasped his wife. 

In spite of his making light of it, the 
farmer was anxious enough. He had his 
horse saddled immediately, and started 
out for friend Robinson’s, while the fright- 
ened girl stayed to comfort the mother, 
who, once alarmed, was a prey to all con- 
ceivable terrors. ; 

The farmer rode along with head 
bowed, and full of bitter thoughts. Had 
he really driven his little girl away from 
home? He thought ruefully of good 
Roger Arnold, as good and steady a fel- 
low as a girl could want, and the land, 
and the money, and in meetin’ too, he 
reflected ; and then of wild John Targee, 
— Jean ‘Tourjé was his father’s name and 
John’s too, but with the indifference for 
spelling of the time, it soon came to be 
Targee. ‘Lazy and good-for-nothing,” 
he said angrily, “shooting and traipsing 
over the country ; can’t even spread sea- 
weed suent, and not a penny to bless 
himself with.’ Under all his blustering 
thoughts, his really tender heart was torn 
by anxiety, for he did not half believe 
his proud little girl would disgrace her- 
self by running away. ‘The beat of a 
horse’s hoofs roused him and glancing up, 
there he saw Roger Arnold, looking almost 
handsome, and very gay and_ bright,— 
“Come a-courtin’,” the old farmer said 
sadly to himself. 

“Morrow, friend,” said Roger, draw- 





ing rein; then with a quick change of 
tone, “ any bad news?” 

** Patience has run off with John ‘Tar- 
gee, I s’pose,”’ answered the farmer testily. 

Roger changed color, and sat very 
straight in his saddle. ‘Then he said de- 
liberately : 

“1 do not think, friend, she would do 
that.” 

“Bless thee, lad,’’ answered the far 
mer with tears in his eyes, ** but where is 
she then? ’”— and he told the whole story. 

In a few moments they parted, the far- 
mer keeping the road, and Roger taking 
to the fields to reach the marsh. He 
had leaped a couple of walls, when in the 
distance he saw John ‘Targee’s horse, and 
presently John himself, gun in hand. He 
rode up to him and threw himself from 
the saddle. 

“What hast thou done with Patience 
Brown?”’ he asked sternly. 

John drew himself up to his full height, 
and stared haughtily at his questioner. 
Roger stood as proudly. ‘They were well 
matched in size and height, and Roger’s 
little blue eyes gleamed with as danger- 
ous a light as John’s brown ones. So 
they stood fora moment. Then Roger’s 
whole air softened. 

“Forgive me, John, I know thou hast 
not harmed her. But she is gone. Let 
us find her.” 

He wrung his hand. Silently they both 
mounted. While the horses were picking 
their way over the stony fields, Roger told 
all he knew. 

“Tt was Czsar came for her?” asked 
John with a groan. Then he told Roger 
how Cesar had been whipped, and it was 
Roger’s turn to be doubly anxious, for he 
knew the evil tempers of the slaves of 
Indian blood. They picked their way 
down the hill past Dorothy’s Hollow, and 
around the head of the cove. 

“Ah,” exclaimed John, “the bog is 
crying in broad daylight ! ” 

They rode to the little landing on the east 
of the marsh, rudely made of boards lying 
on the coarse grass. There was no sign of 
the boat. They dismounted and turned 
their horses loose, sure each would come 
at his call. John took the left of the path, 
and Roger the right. Slowly they walked 
over the oozy ground, searching they 
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scarcely knew for what. Suddenly some- 
thing bright and shining caught the sun- 
shine. John stooped, with horror at his 
heart, and picked up a knitting needle. 
A few steps further he stooped again. 
“She was knitting,” he said calmly to 
himself, as he saw the soft blue work. As he 
lifted it from the ground the yarn came 
too,— the thread was unbroken! Me- 
chanically he followed it. ‘Through the 
tall rushes it led him down to the water’s 
edge. Into the water it went. It was 
now easier to follow, floating upon the 
water. On, and on,—the water was 
ankle deep,— and now up to his knees. 
A low cry escaped him, for just in front a 
sprig of blue gentian was floating, its blue 
eyes open looking towards the sun. He 
clutched it, and hid it in his riding coat. 
A few steps further, and the yarn went 
down into the water. 


“ Roger, Roger !’’ he shouted, “come !”’ 

Together they rolled away the cruel 
stones ; together they lifted their precious 
burden; together they laid it upon the 
dried rushes on the shore. John knelt 
down and reverently kissed the little wet, 
stained hand. 

“T loved her,’’ he moaned, and gave 
himself up to grief. 

Roger stood erect beside him. “I 
loved her,” he said huskily, “and she 
loved thee.” 

So ends the tale. 

Tradition is very distinct as to the in- 
citement, the crime, and the clue to its 
discovery. It also adds that the slave 
was caught, confessed, and was hung 
upon Tower Hill, the hill where his 
mistress lived, which stands to-day look- 
ing over the peaceful countryside toward 
the sea. 
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FAIRIES. 


By Claude Napier. 


ISTEN, yonder the fairies sing, 

Round they go in the fairie ring, 

Keeping time with their noiseless feet 
To a magic melody softly sweet 
From a bower hard by where roses blow 
Where the fairie harpers all arow 
Sit and play till the first faint streak 
Warns of the morning that soon will break. 


Shall I go to them? Shall I go 

Ask them to tell me the things they know, 
‘To give me to drink of their wondrous wine 
Drawn in the mystical May moonshine 
From flowers which mortals may never see ? 
Wine which even the soft brown bee, 

Wise as he is, can never find ; 

He is far too busy, and has a mind 

Far too much like the mind of a man 

To find the things which the fairies can. 
Shall I speak to them? Nay, I fear 

They would not stay if they knew me here, 
Would not guess that I mean them good, 
That I have in my veins of their fairie blood ; 
So I stand here still and watch unseen 

The dancing sprites on their patch of green, 
And dare not speak ; for how do I know 
But they’d go forever as all joys go! 
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LADY once 
remarked in 
my presence, 
“T have often 
wondered 
how the War 
appeared to 
children.” In 
all the War 
literature that 
has come to 
my notice, | 
have never seen an attempt to answer 
that question. There are probably 
many who feel the same curious in- 
terest; and to those who were children, 
as I was a child, in those days, cram- 
med full of intense excitement, a review 
of their own thoughts and feelings and 
imaginings is a survey of a constantly 
shifting and highly colored panorama of 
unfailing interest. I was less than five 
years old when Fort Sumter surrendered, 
and with my earliest recollections are 
mingled the “war news” of the news- 
papers, the letters from soldier brothers, 
gaudy red, white, and blue envelopes, 
flags flying from many roofs, the blazing 
of bonfires, and the discharge of cannon 
at the tidings of important victories. I 
am trying to write how all this horror of 
war, with its incidents, ludicrous, gro- 
tesque, terrible, appeared to a child. 

I was born and passed my early years 
in a quiet country town in Maine, ten 
miles from a railroad and five miles from 
a telegraph. I supposed that the mails 
came twice in the week primarily for the 
purpose of bringing what I thought were 
the only-two papers published, — the 
Maine Farmer and the Christan Mirror. 
Letters, I thought, were kindly taken 
along, if there chanced to be any. The 
great world could go on exactly as it 
pleased ; all its wild happenings were far 
enough away from us, and by the time the 
weekly paper had brought them to us, 
time had dulled them to an agreeable 
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mildness. Thus “ my early life ran quiet 
as the brook by which I sported.” 

The first object lesson of the war epoch 
came to me,—it must have been in 
1860, — from a colored map or chart in 
the sitting-room of a neighbor’s house. 
I recall nothing more than the portraits 
of certain men, whom I now know were 
the candidates for president and vice- 
president in that memorable canvass of 
1860. In a box of child’s treasures is 
still preserved a little locket containing 
the pictures of Lincoln and Hamlin. 
That a child should have been given 
such a trinket to wear will indicate my 
father’s political opinions. Another cir- 
cumstance indicates the same. A boy of 
sixteen or so, unusually keen in political 
discussions, worked for a neighbor. My 
father was once commenting with some 
bitterness upon certain of the youth's 
declarations, and upon the deplorable 
fact that he was a Democrat. “Is he 
old enough to understand it?’’ asked the 
listener. I did not comprehend the de- 
preciatory tone of my father’s “No.” I 
was old enough to understand surely, and 
this boy was so much older than I. But 
there confronted me the stubborn fact 
that he was a Democrat. No, he could 
not understand ; proof was not wanting. 

The discussions which I must have 
heard in those ante-bellum days failed to 
impress themselves upon my memory ; 
but the names “Star of the West’’ and 
“Fort Sumter” are distinct in my recol- 
lection, and somewhere in memory’s con- 
fused storehouse are the photograph of 
anxious looks and the echo of anxious 
tones. “The Star of the West has been 
fired upon,” “Fort Sumter has_ sur 
rendered.””, —QOh, the excitement of 
those terrible days which I just missed ! 
I was born a few years too late. 

But an event soon occurred which 
brought me to achildish realization of war. 
One morning, just before the Bibles were 
distributed for our family devotions, I 
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observed my eldest brother wiping away 
tears. ‘That my big brother should cry 
struck me as a very funny thing,—a 
weak thing I felt. I was not old enough 
for the thought. I began to laugh at 
him for crying, but received such a check 
that I was instantly sobered; and on 
looking about I noticed that the other 
members of the family wore very sober 
faces. My father’s voice in prayer was 
choked with tears. I wish I could 
remember that prayer, wherein the gray- 
haired father commended his first-born 
son, going forth to fight for his country, 
to the God of battles. From how many 


hearthstones that morning did similar 
petitions ascend, accompanied with 


” 


“groaning that could not be uttered! 
That is all I remember until my brother 
was gone, and I knew that he was to 
stay “for three years, or until the end of 
the War.’’ He was one of the three 
hundred thousand who, at the President’s 
call, sprang forward to defend the Union. 
I soon learned that others from our neigh- 
borhood had enlisted too. 

Now came letters from the field with 
envelopes gaudy with pictures of flags or 
soldiers in gay uniform, of cannon and 
ball and other death-dealing implements. 
Half the envelope was often covered 
with verses. Shall I ever forget this that 
stamped itself on my memory? 

“We're coming, Father Abraham, three hundred 

thousand more, 

From Mississippi's winding stream and from 
New England’s shore. 

We leave our ploughs and workshops, our wives 
and children dear, 

With hearts too full for utterance, with but the 
silent tear; 

We will not look behind us, but steadfastly 
before; 

We're coming, Father Abraham, three hundred 
thousand more.” 

Even a child could be thrilled by the 
picture of his childish imagination, of 
three hundred thousand men going out 
at great sacrifice to meet death perhaps 
for their country. 

In 1862, another shadow fell upon our 
household. At the call for volunteers 
that year, my second brother enlisted. | 
remember the day when he called me 
into his room and gave me the treasures 
of his childhood, telling me how long he 
had kept some of them, and implying 
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(not without reason, for my bump of 
destructiveness was well developed) their 
early demolition. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, his prophecy would doubt- 
less have been fulfilled ; but so deep was 
the impression which his words, intensified 
by passing events, made upon me, that 
the treasures remain to-day intact in the 
identical box in which they were then 
stored ; and there have been added to 
them bone trinkets made in southern 
camps, a bullet from the battle-field of 
Port Hudson, and other mementoes of 
the War. 

One morning my brother woke me 
from my sound sleep, kissed me good-by, 
and was off, —for Augusta, as I learned 
on waking from my sleep, into which | 


had most unromantically fallen. For 
some weeks, the —th Maine, Co. kK 
which was composed largely of men 
from our town, was quartered in the 
barracks at Augusta. Occasional visits 


to them were made by the older members 
of the family. I remember once refusing 
to be comforted for the loss of Edmund 
Kirk’s “ Life Among the Pines,” in the 
reading of which I had become deeply 
interested, and which had been lent for 
the reading of the soldiers. My lamenta- 
tions were silenced, however, if my dis 
appointment was not entirely assuaged, by 
an appeal to my patriotism, in pointing 
out the difference in circumstances be- 
tween the “poor soldiers” in their bar- 
racks and myself in my comfortable home. 

At last my brother’s regiment was 
ordered to the front, and another family 
began to realize more fully the meaning 
of war. I retain a dim picture of my 
father, with bowed head and hands clasped 
behind his back, walking to and fro in the 
yard. I remember helping him put the 
worthless, home-made “jumper,” in which 
my brother broke the colt, carefully away 
out of sight, and I wondered of what use 
it could ever be, that it was so carefully 
preserved. I did not know then that 
natural temperament and force of circum- 
stances combined to make my father look 
upon the dark side of life, and that he felt 
certain that he would never see either of 
his boys again. When the news reached 
few weeks later, that my second 
brother was in New York lying sick of 


us, a 
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typhoid fever, it did not tend to raise the 
depressed spirits of the family. But a 
merciful Providence watched over the 
sick one, and he was soon before Port 
Hudson. 

I remember the anxiety with which 
our daily mail was watched for a letter 
from the boys, and what concern was felt 
if the expected message was delayed ; 
the “ running over” to see if Mrs. T 
had heard from Ben, or if Mrs. F 
had heard from Frank; the eagerness 
with which we waited when the letter at 
last came, to learn the news, where and 
how the boys were; and I recall the 
amusement caused by one which was 
dated “ ‘Ten miles from nowhere in the 
bushes.”” When father would return from 
the village, some one would meet him at 
the door with the unvarying question, 
““What’s the news?” —and what a dif- 
ference in tone and manner whether North 
or South had gained! Once, after a 
period of anxious waiting, the joyful re- 
port was, “ Longstreet’s army has been 
cut all to pieces.’’ How these names, 
which the modern schoolboy has to 
struggle so hard to remember, indelibly 
impressed themselves upon my memory ! 
One of our neighbors had a number of 
copies of some illustrated paper contain- 
ing portraits and sketches of many of the 
more prominent commanders on _ both 
sides. I borrowed these and pored over 
pictures and sketches till name and por- 
trait were stamped upon my memory be- 
yond erasure; so that to-day the names 
Pope, McDowell, Lyon, Zollicoffer, Beau- 
regard, etc., calls up the likenesses of the 
men. Many a time, while mother was 
busying herself about the dinner, would 
my father sit and read aloud the “ war 
news” from the fresh weekly paper; and 
it seemed to me that never was the 
slightest noise on my part so quickly 
checked, for not a word was to be lost. 
How disappointed I once was when, upon 
asking my mother if the history of the 
war would be just like the war news in 
the paper, I received an affirmative an- 
swer! Dry enough was the latter to me, 
but I looked forward to the enjoyment of 
the history of the war when it should be 
written. 

The names of Mason and Slidell were 
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among the earliest to fix themselves in 
my memory. What the excitement was 
all about, of course I had no rational 
idea; but I understood that they were 
horrible men who had some connection 
with the war, and who, having been cap- 
tured from England, were given back. 
I realized that my father’s soul was stirred 
to its depths, and, like so many true 
patriots of the North whose loyalty was 
superior to their diplomacy, he would 
have cut the Gordian knot by “ hanging 
them to the yard-arm without judge or 
jury.” It long required an effort for me 
to realize that those two rebels were 
guilty of nothing worse than a host of 
others were. 

Certain battle-cries and proper names 
always thrilled me as perhaps they did 
few older ones, who were too deeply en- 
gaged in practical warfare to look for the 
poetry of it, be it never so tragical. 
“All quiet along the Potomac,” was one 
such, and I never read it in history or 
poetry to-day without the beating of the 
boy’s heart. “John Brown’s body lies 
a-mouldering in the grave,” is another, 
associated, as it always will be in my 
mind, with my dim realization of the 
passage of the Mass. 6th through Balti- 


more. The names A/errimac and Ala- 
bama have such a spell in_ them, 
mingled with a “ pleasing fear”’ ; though 


the inglorious end of the former, as 
it seemed to me, as she succumbed to 
the little ““ Yankee cheese-box on a raft,” 
will always detract from the poetic dig- 
nity of the name. I recollect the anxiety 
with which for a long period we asked 
after the whereabouts of the A/adama, 
and the joy I felt on learning of her cap- 
ture, —a pleasure enhanced by the sup- 
position that I should be the first to break 
the news to my father; but alas for my 
expectations, he had heard it ‘before I 
communicated it. It was no easy matter 
to be the first to bring news in those 
days. 

Some time during the early part of the 
war, my eldest brother sent home a few 
mementoes of the struggle, and among 
them a few popular song-books for me. 
I read everything that came in my way 
and remembered much, especially poetry. 
It was not long, therefore, before the cat- 
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tle on all the hills in reach of my voice, 
and such of their owners as chose to 
listen, were treated to the words of vari- 
ous patriotic songs, served up with tunes 
to suit the taste of the shouter. There 
was one that seemed particularly adapted 
to my own case. It was about a small 
boy singing the songs of the Union, while 
the young men laughed at the lack of 
melody. But an old man standing near 
said (poetically), “ Let the boy sing, 

‘For his heart knows the tune 

Though the pipes may go wrong.” 
I knew it meant me; for nothing was 
more certain than that “the pipes would 
go wrong ;”’ but did not the heart of a 
boy, proud-of having two soldier brothers, 
“know the tune?” It was some time 
after this, I think, that my brother sent 
home a love-letter, found on entering a 
town that had been hastily evacuated on 
the approach of the Federal Army. It 
was written by a Southern damsel to a 
brave “soger boy,’ whom it appeared 
she had never seen. I have since had 
grave doubts whether it would not have 
been the charitable thing to have drawn 
the veil over this affaire de caur of even 
a rebel girl; but war is demoralizing. 
My extreme youth prevented me from 
enjoying much that the elder members of 
the family thought funny, but my mind 
retained the assurance that her poetical 
soul poured out to her unknown lover: 

“Tf you love me like I love you, 

No knife can cut our love in two.” 

My second brother’s term of service 
expired, but he did not return. Weary 
days and weeks dragged by, and the im- 
personal ‘‘they’’ was assailed for keep- 
ing him, but the government was not 
blamed. ‘The fall of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson made little impression upon me, 
strange as it seems; but very unexpect- 
edly one day came the tidings that J 
was in Augusta and would be at home 
that night. But the stage was not waited 
for,—-not at all. “Old Fan” never 
made better time over the road, until our 
soldier boy was in his father’s buggy. It 
only illustrates the impossibility of fore- 
telling what impressions will stamp them- 
selves upon a child’s mind, that I cannot 
recall my meeting with my brother or any- 
thing immediately connected therewith. 





I suspect that it was enough for me that, 
whereas he had been gone, he was now 
at home. Almost the only event which I 
do remember of this time is that my 
brother brought home a _ red-covered 
pamphlet of Hardee’s “ ‘Tactics,’ from 
which I learned many drill movements 
and practised them under J.’s command, 
using a stick for a musket. In the fol- 
lowing winter at school the larger boys 
formed a military company, manufactur- 
ing their own guns from pine wood. Il 
was small and had no gun, so the pleasure 
of marching around the schoolhouse in 
the company was denied me; I could 
only follow the army as a straggler. In- 
tensely democratic are schoolboys. I 
was learning that the world would not 
ask, ‘Who are your brothers?’ but 
“What can you do?” Neither was my 
correction heeded, when in their drill, 
the arms having been properly “ ground- 
ed,” the order was given “ Pick up mus- 
ket.””. But my turn came; for, on mak- 
ing known the case to my brother, he 
made me a gun adapted to my size, which 
by general consent of the company was 
the best in the armory; and I proudly 
took my place in the troop, at the rear, 
“of course, for I was the shortest.” I 
was prouder when, upon my brother’s 
attending school a little while, he was 
unanimously selected to command and 
drill the youthful soldiery. 

The company of which my brother 
was a member did not return intact. 
They left one of their best men, a victim 
of disease incident to the soldier’s life. 
He was, I think, the first martyr from our 
town, and the feeling of sadness was gen- 
eral, enhanced possibly by the fact that 
the most worthless man of the company, 
who had served notice that if but one 
man of them returned, he should be the 
man, had been as good as his word, — 
far better indeed than his word usually 
was. 

But the death of a townsman or neigh- 
bor made scarcely a deeper impression 
upon me than did my share of that uni- 
versal sense of sorrow, even to the inten- 
sity of a personal affliction that thrilled 
from heart to heart in the North at 
the sacrifice of the early martyrs of the 
war. ‘The stunning sense of loss at the 
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needless sacrifice of Colonel Baker and 
his companions at Ball’s Bluff; the angry 
call for revenge for the brutal murder of 
Ellsworth ; and later the sorrow at the 
starred names of Lyon and Sedgwick and 
Foote, — these feelings were shared by 
the child, and he can never forget them. 

One of the strongest impressions made 
upon me by any event of the war was 
caused by the news of the massacre at 
Fort Pillow. I imagine many an older 
person can say the same thing. I cannot 
describe my feelings. Did I think then, 
as I read of helpless prisoners bayoneted, 
buried alive, fastened into burning build- 
ings, of the barbarities of the middle 
ages, or is that an afterthought? At any 
rate, it affected me as did very few events 
of the war. 

I recollect one Sunday evening, when 
both my brothers were “in the army,” 
that my father and mother and myself 
were sitting in the twilight around our 
wood fire. Mother had perhaps been 
talking to me in low tones of the boys far 
away, and the scene and subject so 
wrought upon my emotional nature that 
I began to cry. I felt a little satisfaction 
in the goodness that would weep for such 
a cause, when after a sob or two from me, 
my father asked rather impatiently, ‘* what 
that boy was crying about?” Mother 
softly answered, ‘The boys,” and the 
conversation ceased. I felt the triumph. 
Father at least could not say that “if I 
did not stop, he would give something to 
cry for.” My motive was one that must 
have commended itself to all thoughtful 
minds. 

It was probably about this time that an 
itinerant horse-trainer advertised the 
wonderful feats he would perform in 
the streets of our village, depending upon 
the character of the crowd at the hat- 
passing for remuneration. ‘The day was 
unfavorable, however, and the crowd did 
not gather; so the few present gathered 
in the store with nothing to do. ‘There 
was but one subject of conversation in 
those days, and the horse-trainer proved 
to be an arrant “ copper-head.” In the 
inevitable debate that followed, I remem- 
ber thinking that my father was hardly as 
well-versed in history as his antagonist, 
but that what he lacked in that, he made 
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up in loyalty and forcible expression of it. 
Just as he had read the death warrant of 
all such men as his opponent, and con- 
signed them to the gallows, the door 
opened and old Uncle D came in. 
He was a shrewd, eccentric old man, whom 
the boys all liked. I used to consider 





him the one man in the town more 
ardent in his devotion to the Union 
than my father. He caught the last 


words of my father’s as he entered, and 
needed no more. Walking back and 
forth as he rubbed his hands together, he 
ejaculated in his hoarse voice, ‘ No, no, 
no, — hangin’s too good for ’em; ought 
to be burnt, ought to be burnt!” 

As the war progressed, more names of 
battles and commanders became fixed in 
my memory, carrying with them some 
association which still clings. An ill-de- 
fined feeling of horror rises at the men- 
tion of the names of the bloodier battles. 
Antietam doubtless impressed me more 
by the peculiarity of its name; but Fair 
Oaks, Cold Harbor, Fredericksburg, Chat- 
tanooga, Chancellorsville, etc., bring up 
associations of woe. ‘The days of anxious 
waiting as “ Lee marched over the moun- 
tain wall’’ into Maryland and beyond, 
the gloomy forebodings of my father of a 
possible triumph of Lee’s army swelled 
by accessions of northern “ copper- 
heads,” the picture in my childish im- 
agination of bloody war at our own doors, 
the hurried enlistment of ‘ one hundred 
days’ men”? to stem the flood, the anxiety 
of those July days when “ the tide of war 
broke in the great billow of Gettysburg,” 
the fervent rejoicing of that Independence 
Day when the rebel leader 
“ Baffled and beaten, backward reeled 

From a stubborn Meade and a barren field,” — 
these make Gettysburg stand out distinct 
from other battles. The battles of the 
Wilderness are also heavily marked, but 
for a different reason. The name and 
the weird picture of the locality signified 
by it had some weight ; but, it is remem- 
bered chiefly because one evening my 
mother told me of a cousin who had 
there given up his life. A mere boy 
scarce eighteen, already made sergeant 
for gallant conduct, he was taken dead 
from the ambulance in which he had 
been placed with a shattered thigh. It 
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was a fresh reminder of what might any 
day come closer to our home and hearts ; 
for my second brother had again enlisted 
from New York, and this time in a Zouave 
regiment, — a fact which caused his pa- 
rents a deeper anxiety still. How eagerly, 
yet with what a sickening dread, were 
those lists of dead, wounded, and missing 
watched for and read! I read them for 
the curious names; I noted those who 
were wounded in the back, and wondered 
why they were not “with face to foe” 

but a kind Providence kept from the list 
the name ofalmost every friend ofour home. 

Gloominess yielded to the “ pleasures 
of hope”’ as the war drew near its close. 
The dashing exploits of Sheridan in the 
Shenandoah Valley made his name most 
familiar. After the battle of Fisher’s 
Hill, there was sent from one of the boys 
a song written by some soldier to the air 
of “ Old Dan ‘Tucker,’”’ and printed on a 
sheet of note paper. Some rebel press 
then, as often before, did a kind of work of 
which its quondam owner never dreamed. 
I remember but a few words of the pro- 
duction, which I suppose had the or- 
dinary merit of improvised war poetry, 
but I think its metre and rhyme were 
good. It was a graphic recital of how 
“little Phil’? outwitted and defeated 
General Early. ‘The refrain of the first 
verses ran, 

«Get out of the way,’ says General Early, 

‘I’ve come to drive you out of the valley’ ”’; 
which changed in _ the part to 
“¢Get out of the way,’ Phil to 
Early,’ etc. 

Nothing in those latter days was spoken 
of with more manifest satisfaction by my 
father and his neighbors than the deeds 
of General Sherman on his famous “ March 
to the Sea.” If a delay of news caused 
a temporary despondency, such intelli- 
gence soon came as to turn the tide of 
feeling. ‘That it came from a locality 
unexpected to the northern farmers, and 
but a little before equally unexpected to 
the rebels of Georgia, added to the in- 
terest. ‘The hollow shell of the Con- 
federacy’’ I knew by name long before 
history told me its meaning. ‘ March- 
ing through Georgia,” is my favorite war- 
song, recalling vividly those scenes of the 
early months of 1865. 
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Now came the joyous news of the sur- 
render of Johnston’s entire army. But 
how soon the clouds obscured the sun! 
I went one morning to a neighbor’s house 
upon an errand, and, surprised at the 
gloomy faces, I jubilantly introduced for 
conversation the glad news of the sur- 
render.’ I was chilled by the glum reply, 
“Yes, paroled them, officers and men.” 
The very words and tone and look are 
distinct as though spoken yesterday. 
Here was a new word to me — parole — 
pronounced with a strong accent upon 
the first syllable. I was too sensitive to 
confess ignorance, and made a mental 
spelling of it, ‘ pay-roll.”’ Could it mean 
that the rebels were to be paid for fight- 
ing against ws? I went home in wonder 
and produced consternation there by my 
story. ‘The meaning of the word was 
told me, but the report must be the mis- 
take of a child. Had Sherman proved 
recreant at the last, after all he had ac- 
complished? ‘Those loyal sons of New 
England, “‘ who spared not land nor gold, 
nor son nor wife nor limb nor life” for 
their country, knew only two motives, — 
love of country and hatred of those who 
would destroy it. ‘“ Expediency ” 
not in their vocabulary; “justice’’ was 
there in large capitals. Since that day, 
history has taught my maturer mind off 
Sherman’s patriotism, and the men of 
district No. 8 in that little town, both the 
living and the «ead, have, I doubt not, 
learned a broader charity and a truer 
justice. 

A report of Lee’s surrender roused us 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm, but only 
to drop us back again upon the consola- 
tion that it was only a question of time. 
It was Fitz Hugh Lee who had surren- 
dered. But the hope was deferred only 
long enough to make the heart impatient, 
not sick, and ere long the flashing of 
bonfires and booming of cannon told us 
that ‘the real Lee” had laid down his 
arms. History says that this preceded 
Johnston’s surrender: but I am not wri- 
ting history. 

No child lived through the Rebellion 
without being deeply impressed by * its 
sorrow’s crown of sorrows.’ I remem- 
ber the sunless April afternoon, when I 
ran to meet my father as he drove up to 


was 
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the door from the village. I had not 
time to ask the two old questions, ‘ What’s 
the news?” and “ Have you heard from 
the boys?” for I was soberly bidden “ to 
tell my mother to come to the door.” 
The news was in one short sentence: 
“President Lincoln and Secretary Seward 
are both dead.’”’ Seward was indeed dan- 
gerously injured, and to my father’s pes- 
simistic view he was already dead. I 
have since sometimes told my pupils that 
the closest illustration of the feeling of 
April, 1865, which they could know was 
the sensation at the death of Garfield. 
But that is but a faint picture of the 
tumult of emotions aroused by the assas- 
sination of Lincoln, and not one child in 
a hundred experienced in 1881 what most 
thoughtful children felt in April, 1865. 
To me, this death meant the almost in- 
evitable triumph of the South. What 
might be in store for us I knewnot. But 
the feeling was far from selfish. If I had 
never felt a real grief before, I did then. 
I never followed the cows home over the 
pasture knolls with a heavier heart than I 
carried that night. If ever in childhood 
I offered a real prayer, it was then. As 
my father sat milking the cow in sober 
silence, while I stood by silent and equally 
sober, I timidly offered from my own 
sadness the poor crumb of comfort that 
“if the South beat, we should know that 
they were right.’’ My fatner’s quick, de- 
cided, but kindly response, “The South 
won't beat,’’ startled me. I had to wait 
for maturer thought to correct my false 
philosophy of ‘“ whatever is, is right,” but 
a weight was indeed lifted from my 
heart. 

We read of occasional instances where 
summary vengeance was taken upon some 
poor wretch who had publicly expressed 
delight at the murder of a man so good 
and kind. One old man in our village 
dared to say “ he was glad of it ; ’’ where- 
upon a young man rebuked him, telling 
him that “if it were not for his gray 
hairs, he would duck him in the mill- 
pond.” There was regret that the rebuke 
was only a threat, the feeling being ex- 
pressed that “gray hairs ought not to 
shield him at such a time as this.” I 
fear that the children of those intense 
patriots do not always remember, in times 


of less excitement, that two wrongs do 
not make one right. 

This horrible tragedy was quickly fol- 
lowed by a comedy which was grimly ap- 
preciated by the stern loyalists of the 
North. I fear that I felt too much sym- 
pathy for the poor fugitive in the long 
waterproof to fully enjoy the fun, my 
heart naturally beating, like Dave Barker’s, 
‘for the under dog in the fight.’”” What- 
ever sober history says about the capture 
of Jefferson Davis, it is certain that the 
scene easily became the subject of carica- 
ture through the North. A photograph 
representing the ex-president of the 
Southern Confederacy, clad in grotesque 
feminine attire, making rapid strides 
towards “the last ditch,” while laughing 
boys in blue followed close behind, and 
the words which they were speaking con- 
veniently collected and floated in the air 
like toy balloons and anchored to each 
respective mouth, —this picture is fixed 
in my memory, though the photograph is 
long since lost. 

I have called the capture a comedy. 
It was supposed to be the light beginning 
of another dark and awful tragedy. These 
loyal northern farmers had suffered much, 
and most of all in the sufferings of their 
country and in the insults to their flag. 
Libby and Andersonville, Bull Run and 
Fort Pillow, were to be atoned for by 
blood. Justice, stern and awful, was the 
demand. I have wondered if they could 
have carried out their demands, had they 
been compelled to be executioners. I 
have heard many hard epithets bestowed 
upon those who favored a more lenient 
policy. I thought what my father 
thought ; those who have since enjoyed 
“the clearer light of an eternal day”’ 
have learned the wisdom of mercy, the 
lesson which history has taught their 
children. 

I have referred to the rebel prisons. 
Nothing but the atrocities of Fort Pillow 
stirred me so. Books and newspapers 
spread the horrible details before us. 

A few months before my eldest brothers’ 
three years’ term of enlistment had ex- 
pired, a bounty was offered for re-enlist- 
ment, the end of the war being then but 
a question of a short time. My brother 
re-enlisted and came home on a furlough. 
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A neighbor, whose wife for nearly three 
years had with the help of a young son 
carried on the farm, holding plough: and 
pitching hay with her own hands, refused 
to re-enlist; he was needed at home. 
In a few weeks word came that he had 
been taken prisoner. ‘There was a new 
excitement when we learned that one of 
our own neighbors might be doomed to 
suffer in Libby prison. ‘The war closed ; 
the general review was held at Washing- 
ton, and the soldier boys came home to 
stay ; and still no word from the prisoner. 
‘The optimists believed he would yet re- 
turn; the pessimists were sure he would 
never be heard from. At length there 
came a rumor of tidings from the pris- 
oner; then a long silence; another ru- 
mor, and at last it was reported that a 
letter had come to his wife. Returning 
from church one Sunday afternoon, we 
met her, and my father stopped his horse 
to ask “if it was true that she had heard 
from Frank.” With startling promptness 
the answer came: “ Yes, and your bees 
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have swarmed.” Sentiment could not be 
allowed to interfere with business, and 
my father quickly drove on “ to hive the 
bees.”” In a few days, this last soldier 
returned. With what curiosity I gazed 
upon the man who had had actual expe- 
rience of a rebel prison! His beard had 
grown as long as Rip Van Winkle’s, his 
teeth mostly gone, his thin face showing 
the effects of prison fare and treatment, — 
all made him as great an object of inter- 
est as Rip himself was after his long 
sleep. 

And with all the soldiers of the neigh- 
borhood safely home except two boys 
who will never come again to the homes 
they left, having been “ mustered out” 
of the warfare of life, I may close my 
childish recollections of the war. May 
American children never again know such 
experience. Perhaps some who were 
children in those days may recognize 
here thoughts and feelings akin to their 
own and live again for a few moments 
their childhood days in time of war. 





DEPOSED. 


By Florence E. Pratt. 


O long I loved thee, that my thought had grown 
Round thee as ivy clings about a wall. 
My dreams, my hopes, were centred in thee, all ; 
Thy presence was the dearest I had known. 
Yet lo! one evening as I sat alone, 
And mused, and watched the crafty shadows fall, 
I heard a voice like a clear bugle-call, 
And from my heart there rolled away a stone. 
Forgive me that I thought thee King, who came 
To hold my heart for its predestined guest. 
At the King’s word the heavy gates swing in ; 
On the high altar springs the welcoming flame. 
He comes in all his royal splendor drest, 
And makes the palace beautiful within. 











NOTES ON THE CHURCHES OF WORCESTER. 


By Charles 


HE following notes to Mr. Lamson’s article 

on “The Churches of Worcester,’’ in the 

preceding pages, are from the pen of Mr. 
Charles E. Stevens, who has also provided most 
of the illustrations for that article. Of these the 
greater number are from photographs by Frank 
Lawrence of Worcester; one, the interior of the 
new Old South, by E. B. Luce of Worcester; two, 
the Pilgrim Church and the Second Baptist 
Church, by Stephei. C. Earle, the architect; and 
the portrait of Rev. Prof. David Peabody, by 
H. H. H. Langill of Hanover, N. H. The cut 
of the Old South of 1763 was loaned by Frank 
G. Blanchard of Worcester. ] 

OLb SourH PorcH. The picturesque story of 
Isaiah Thomas reading the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence from the roof of the Old South porch 
on Sunday, July 14, 1776, has long been current 
in Worcester. After careful investigation, I am 
sorry to be obliged to say that the story is at 
present only an unverified tradition. So far as I 
have discovered, it first appeared in “ Lincoln’s 
History of Worcester,” sixty years after the 
alleged occurrence. Later publications, a half 
dozen, more or less, repeat the story without 
essential variation. But neither Lincoln nor any 
other writer give any authority for the story. 
Even the late Judge B. F. Thomas, who repeats 
it in his “ Memoir ” of his grandfather Isaiah, gives 
no hint of its source. Benjamin Russell, who at 
the time was an apprentice in the Sfy office at 
Worcester, is reported by Jos. T. Buckingham 
(“ Reminiscences,” v. 2, p. 5) as having told him 
that “ when the Declaration was received in Wor- 
cester, it was read by Thomas to an assembly em- 
bracing almost the whole population of that and 
the adjacent towns.’ But Russell, who bore a 
somewhat notable part in what went on, says 
nothing about the date nor the porch reading; 
moreover, his statement that almost the whole 
population of the “ adjacent” towns was present, 
is obviously inconsistent with the story. 

But the great, if not decisive fact to its dis- 
credit is the silence of contemporary history. In 
the Massachusetts Spy published in Worcester, 
Wednesday, July 17, 1776, there is no hint of 
such an occurrence, nor is there in any sub- 
sequent number. This silence is the more notice- 
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able, because in the number for July 24 there is a 
detailed and graphic account of the celebration of 
the great event on the “ green around the liberty 
pole,” with the reading of the Declaration on 
Monday the 22d. If the reading from the roof 
had taken place eight days before, it is incredible 
that the newspaper of the town should not have 
given an account of it. 

The importance of the story lies in this, that in 
this way Worcester is supposed to be entitled to 
the honor of having first promulgated the Declara- 
tion in Massachusetts. But the failure of the 
story does not deprive the town of this honor, 
For the Sfy of July 17, 1776, contained the 
Declaration in full; and not until the next day, 
the 18th, was it promulgated in Boston, the only 
other possible rival for the honor. This was the 
official proclamation from the balcony of the Old 
State House; meanwhile, the citizens of Worcester 
and vicinity had been given ample time to “ read, 
mark, and inwardly digest’? the great epoch- 
making manifesto. 

BANcRoFr Houser. The picture is from a recent 
photograph by Lawrence. The house, more than 
a century old, was occupied as a residence by Dr. 
Bancroft during a part of his ministry, and in it 
his son George Bancroft, the historian, was born 
October 3, 1790. 

PoRTRAIT OF Dr, BANCROFT. From a_photo- 
graph taken for present use from the original 
painting now on the walls of the American Anti- 
quarian Society at Worcester. The portrait was 
painted by Alvan Fisher in 1832, when Dr. Ban- 
croft was seventy-seven years old. 

CHURCH OF THE UNITY. From an old photo- 
graph by Lawrence. It represents the church 
very nearly as it appeared in 1846-56, during the 
ministry of its first minister, Edward Everett 
Hale. The two constructions on each side of 
the town, added soon after he left, constitute the 
only change. The beginning of Dr. Hale’s 
career as a minister was in the church of the 
Unity. 

INTERIOR OF CENTRAL CHURCH. From a fine 
photograph by Lawrence, made specially for this 
publication, showing the large painting by Mrs. 
Sarah W. Whitman of Boston, at the back of 
the chancel. 
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is tauch interest just at present, in 


THERI 
Boston and New 4 ork and Chicago, and in others 


of our cities, in “college settlements,” in resi- 
dences for companies of cultivated people estab- 
lished among the poor and wretched people, with 
a view both to helping the poor and wretched and 
to educating the cultivated missionaries them- 
selves in the problems of poverty and wretched- 
ness. ‘lms * college settlement ” idea has played 
an importa... part in London for some years; 
Toynbee Ha}. end Oxford House are familiar, by 
name, to all phiugsnthropists. The settlements of 
which we hear mest in New York and Chicago 
are settlements cf devoted young women, In 
Boston there is about to be opened a more con- 
siderable “settlement,” called Andover House, 
the result of a movement instigated chiefly by 
Andover professors who are devoted to socio- 
logical studies and social reform, and intended 
largely, if we understand rightly, as a_ training 
school for young men who, preparing for the 
ministry, realize the importence of a much more 
serious and practical dealing with social and in- 
dustrial questions on the part of the Church. It 
is high time that theological students and theo- 
logical professors did realize this. “ Andover 
House” indeed is not the first sign that they are 
realizing it. The course of studies in social sci- 
ence conducted at Andover itself by Professor 
Tucker, the admirable outlines of which have 
been published in the Andover Review within 
the last year or two, and the similar work under- 
taken at the Harvard Divinity School by Professor 
Peabody, are cheering symptoms of reform in the 
general character of theological education, war- 
ranting the hope that the clergyman of the next 
decade may make himself as familiar with the 
Merrimac and Charles River sewage systems as 
with the brook Kedron, and learn that the cure of 
the souls as well as bodies of his flock commands 
as close a watch upon the sessions of the Com- 
mon Council and the directors of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company as upon those of the 
Jerusalem Sanhedrim or the Synod of Dort. 
Chese things are cheering; and so are the ser- 
mons on industrial and social questions by Bishop 
Huntington and Heber Newton and Washington 
Gladden and Philip Moxom and Lyman Abbott 
and Edward Everett Hale, giving pledge, we 
hope, that in the great struggle for industrial free- 
dom, which is now impending, the church will 
not cut the sorry figure which it cut in the anti- 
slavery conflict. 

Everything which brings young ministers or 
brings anybody into closer relations with the pov- 
erty and needs in our great cities and with the 
problems which they raise is cheering and good. 
We are glad to hear of every one of these “ set- 
tlements.” We should be glad to hear of one in 
every ward of every city. But the thought which 
constantly comes to us, and which came with new 
force in a company of our most intelligent and 
excellent people gathered recently to discuss these 


“college settlements” of the Toynbee Hall and 
Andover House nature, is that a good many good 
people are looking to them and to similar efforts 
among the poor to accomplish what such things 
can never effectually accomplish, and that they 
are thus diverted from laying stress where the 
namely, upon public spirit 
and large and vigorous public action. 

In Boston the great target of philanthropy is 
“the North End,” although at this moment no 
“settlement” is being located there. Without 
the consciousness of a North End and the oppor- 
tunity of “doing something” for the North End, 
a great many kind folk, and others who enjoy 
thinking themselves kind, would feel themselves 
spiritually destitute, entirely without a gymnasium 
in which to get their souls muscular enough for 
heaven. The gymnastic of * calling upon ” South 
Enders has not yet, as the sturdy English preach- 
ers whose departure Boston now deplores has 
hinted, become s9 attractive to our 
“ doing something ” for North Enders. 
to play God; it is a little tiresome yet for some 
of us to be good democratic brothers. The 
North End, as matter of fact, is by no means the 
neediest part of Boston, although it once was, 
and the tradition lingers. It certainly is needy 
enough, however, to give scope and invitation for 
all the grace that is likely to be exercised toward 
it for a long time to come. Every kindly impulse 
and every thousand dollars directed thither are 
blessings — to them that take and to them that 
give. Every door that is opened by any philan- 
thropic hand to let men and women in out of the 
cold of the street or the barrenness of empty 
homes, to read books or hear music or see pic- 
tures or join classes or drink coffee, is a door of 
blessing. 

But what we say is that one public act would 
do more in ten years to regenerate this North 
End of Boston, which we thus make representa- 
tive, than all the philanthropic dams and balms 
and plasters can do in a hundred years. In this 
great section are two public schools, one for boys 
and one for girls. The schoolhouses are not worse 
than other schoolhouses, but there is nothing 
whatever about them that is attractive. In both 
of them are twice as many pupils as such build- 
ings can properly accommodate, Each teacher 
has twice as many pupils in her room as she can 
gain that close personal acquaintance with which 
is necessary for real influence, or as she can man- 
age at all without constantly taxing her nervous 
endurance to the utmost. We say that if instead 
of these two public schools there were six, with 
good buildings and surroundings, with 
rooms made beautiful with the best pictures, with 
so many teachers that in no class need there be 
more than thirty boys or girls, —we say that by 
this reform alone more would be done in ten 
years to redeem the North End of Boston than 
all the missions have done or can do in a hundred 
years. 
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We could speak in this connection of the tene 
ment-house problem and the two methods of 
dealing with it. But the single point which we have 
touched serves to emphasize well enough what we 
believe should be emphasized — that the true and 
important means of social reformation is through 
the vigorous use and magnanimous broadening of 
our social and political zzs¢ztutions. If devotion 
to the sundry philanthropies diverts stress from 
this, then we believe that devotion to be not an 
unmixed good. If the closer contact with the 
problem of poverty which the college settlements 
and similar enterprises will secure for many of our 
thoughtful young men and women results in con- 
vincing them that the problem must be dealt with 
in very large and radical ways, dealt with at the 
source, that will be the greatest good which can 
result, and it will be their quite sufficient warrant. 

a** 

THERE is, to our thinking, no_ intellectual 
movement now to be witnessed on the face of the 
earth more significant and inspiring than the 
present movement among the younger French 
thinkers, described by Madame Blaze de Bury in 
a recent number of the Con/entporary Review as 
“The Spiritualization of Thought in France,” 
and by Vicomte Eugene Melchior de Vogiié in 
the last number of //arper’s Magazine as “ The 
Neo-Christian Movement in France.” To most 
American readers these articles have undoubtedly 
come as a surprising revelation. Many of us have 
a very poor and defective acquaintance altogether 
with the intellectual, social, and scientitic life of 
France as compared with our acquaintance with 
Germany and with England. ‘This is true with 
reference to education. A hundred American 
students go to carry on their studies in the Ger- 
man universities, in Leipzig and Géttingen and 
Bonn and Berlin, to one who goes to study in 
Paris. There is no university or college in 
America without professors who can speak from 
personal experience of the higher education in 
Germany, and to whom the mails bring German 
monographs and catalogues and programs, There 
are many scholarly quarters where the informa- 
tion concerning the public school system and the 
higher education in France, so carefully digested 
by President Hall of Clark University in the re- 
cent issues of his invaluable Pedagogical Seminary, 
was undoubtedly fresh and surprising information. 
President Hall would probably say that in respect 
of organization, of method and conception, the 
educational system of France stands to-day ahead 
of that of Germany. The achievements in educa- 
tion under the republic during these twenty years 
1ave been almost unexampled in history. And what 
President Hall and others have been showing us 
with respect to French education, Madame de 
Bury and M. de Vogiié in these articles show us with 
respect to almost every field of French intellectual 


activity — everywhere new life and_ better life, 
deeper life, more aspiration, more seriousness, and 
spirituality. The materialism and the Vol- 


tairism, the worldliness and frivolity, that charac- 
terized so much in French scientific and social life 
under the second empire, as they have charac- 
terized so much in it at other times, that they are 
apt to leap first to mind at the mere word French, 


are yielding, if these earnest reporters read the 
signs of the times aright, to a profcundly ideal- 
istic and religious view of the world, and of men’s 
offices and relations in the world. It is not 
claimed that the bulk of the French nation is 
affected by this new movement; but it is claimed 
that ‘the intellectual ¢é/7te of the young genera- 
tions, the nucleus of high culture wherein the 
directing ideas of the future are being elaborated ” 
is affected and controlled by it. “If foreigners 
content themselves,” says Vogiié, “ with listening 
to the rumors of Paris and taking a superficial 
view of France, if they derive their information 
from the artincial literature of the boulevard, from 
the noisy rehashes of the newspapers, and from 
the antiquated speeches of the politicians, they 
may well believe that nothing has changed. but 
if they would take the trouble to live with the 
professors and the students, to read serious pub- 
heations, to follow the lectures of the Sorbonne, 
and sit on the benches of the schools of law and 
of medicine, they would at once discern the silent 
labor that is going on within the brain of the na- 
tion, in the intellectual centre whence the in- 
fluences of the future will start.” “In literature,” 
savs M. de Vogué, “these new comers declare 
themselves disgusted with naturalism and scan- 
dalized by dilettanteism. They require their 
writers to have seriousness and moral inspira- 
tion.” Noting the deep new religious feeling 
which marks the movement, he says: 


**Tt is the antiquated sarcasms of Voltairianism that are 


nowadays received with smiles and shrugging of the 
shoulders: disrespectful attacks upon religion irritate the 
young Frenchmen of the present day as something cl 


fashioned, and as an evidence of bad taste and weak-minded- 
ness.” 


“The professors who are most eagerly listened 
to are those who, like MM. Brunetiére and Faguet, 
battle with a sort of irritation against the spirit 
of the eighteenth century.” In_ politics, these 
young men, he tells us, ‘are almost all socialists, 
if we understand by that word a sympathy, more 
or less reasoned and more or less active, for the 
actual efforts of the working classes.” 

All that we read of the character and manvy- 
sidedness of this remarkable movement fortifies 
our conviction of the truth of the recent prophecy 
of Alexandre Dumas, that France is “ assuredly on 
the eve of a mental and moral uprising such as 
has never yet been witnessed.” In every depart- 
ment of French intellectual activity we find the 
leaven working. M. de Vogiie got his own first 
inspiration from the great Exposition, having his 
eyes opened to the deep spiritual meaning of the 
new industrial era, and of what the conquest of 
the forces of nature will accomplish for the 
human mind and for human society. Ernest 
Lavisse is the prophet of the new movement in 
education, a French Arnold of Rugby, interpret- 
ing history and the past to the young men of the 
universities, and to the thousands whom he i 
organizing in his ‘ Internationa] Association of 
Students,” with a philosophical grasp and a 
kindling power which command them to their 
duties in politics and the present with a devotion 
and enthusiasm almost unexampled in modern 
university life. Emile Faguet and Charles Richet 
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and M. de Beaurepaire and Paul Desjardins and 
M. Lasserre —and the list might be extended — 
make the new life felt in poetry, in romance, in 
jurisprudence, in journalism, and in every in- 
tellectual province. “The tendency towards the 
spiritualization of thought in France,” concludes 
Madame de Bury, “is manifest and strong, and is 
rapidly becoming universal; her men of action, 
in common with her men of thought, are hailing 
with enthusiasm the union of Labor with Science, 
of Science with Imagination, and of all with each 
in the true and hearty love of Humanity.” Surely 
here is painted a remarkable contrast to the 
materialism and worldliness, to the positivism and 
skepticism, the social frivolity and the literary 
filth which were so largely in the ascendant in the 
France of Louis Napoleon, and were passed on 
as a bad inheritance to the republic, along with 
the national humiliation which had in it relish of 
salvation; for surely twenty-five years ago, every- 
thing in France —we use the phrase of M. de 
Vogiie, to ward off suspicion of any international 
invidiousness -— seemed “on the point of sinking 
into gross realism, both characters and minds, 
both public morality and the intellectual produc- 
tions.” 

Is there no American publisher who feels the 
impulse to give to our public a series of transla- 
tions of the representative works of this new 
school of French thinkers? Such a series, we 
believe, would find warm welcome and wide rea:- 
ing at this time, and it would do us all great good. 
If we may assume the 7d/e of this good publisher's 
literary adviser, we would tell him to begin with 
Lavisse, to give us a volume of that great teacher’s 
addresses to the French students, then to give us 
every other volume which Lavisse has published, 
and then to turn to Desjardins and Vogiie. We 
must not fail in this connection to express the 
satistaction which we feel in receiving the transla- 
tion of Lavisse’s “General View of the Political 
History of Europe,” just made by Dr. Gross, one 
of the instructors in history in Harvard Univer- 
sity. We commend the work as the best little 
hand-book in this field of which we know, and 
we trust that its reception will be such as to en- 
courage Dr. Gross and his friends to go on in 
their work of translation. 


* * 

THE feeling of the serious American, as he 
drops the record of this wonderful spiritualization 
of thought in France, this new birth of a nation, 
and turns his thought home, is chiefly a feeling of 
sadness. There is no movement akin to this in 
our intellectual life. This is not a heroic age in 
our literature, nor in our politics, nor in our religion. 
More heroic in our religion, we sometimes ven- 
\nre to hope, than in our politics. Some voice 
does come now and again from some pulpit or 
some church congress to show that one and 
another minister of religion is sick of lies and reso- 
lute for realities. If this revival of morality in 
our religion could become a great contagion and 
crusade — if as a first step we could see ecclesias- 
tical men highly resolving to drive from the altar 
the paltering and juggling with words, the ambi- 
guities and accommodations, which would drive 
from Wall Street and from the grocery the man 
contented there with such criterion of obligation 





—this one thing alone would work miracles for 
the spiritualization of thought in America. If 
our priests were prophets, if our churches led and 
nourished and kindled the religious thought of 
the people, instead of putting on, as they so often 
do, the brakes and checks and water, the outlook 
would be much brighter than it is. 

But if there is litthe heroism in our churches 
with respect to religious thought, little piety of 
the intellect, there is very much humaneness with 
respect to social life and a marked tendency to 
preach good politics, to make the pulpit a tribune 
for the bold rebuke of political evils and the 
inculcation of good political ideals. We have 
spoken above, in another connection, of the 
noble and courageous and intelligent sermons on 
the industrial and social questions, reported from 
so many of our leading preachers; and much of 
the politics of our pulpits and religious conven- 
tions is particularly cheering at a time when the 
debates of Congress and the legislatures are not 
stimulating and the advent of David Hill to the 
Senate is made an “event” by his comfréres ina 
great party. 

Our literary society and literary men sufier from 
the lack of motive and such commanding com- 
mon cause as animated Emerson and the literary 
brotherhood of the last generation and as ani- 
mates these young Frenchmen. ut literary life 
is trivial for the most part, and our art life only 
just now begins to feel great impulses after a 
trivial and poor period. ‘There is no solidarity in 
our American literary society, there is little that 
can be called serious literary society at all. Is it 
not true that the earnest individual literary work- 
ers among us, in whatever realms, find their most 
nourishing and respected companionship in the 
merchant and the shoemaker and the printer, of- 
tener than in their own guild,—that they find 
those “nearer the deep bases of our lives” than 
these? Aspiration, faithfulness, pure vision of 
beauty, strenuous and fine purpose, and love are 
surely not lacking in American literary life; but 
with them are much fragmentariness, vain cackle 
and hysteric haste, much unwillingness to grow in 
quiet, much willingness to receive and to seek 
large notice for little achievements, a pitiful lack 
of the repose and steadiness and faith which are 
the pledges of those great works which only a 
lifetime perfects, and only here and there that 
vision of noble and commanding causes and that 
surrender of self in glad abandon, which sancti- 
fies and fertilizes genius and makes the life sub- 
lime. 

If our literary life, when compared with the 
time of the Transcendental movement in New 
England or with the present movement in France, 
does not seem great or heroic, if our political life 
does not for the moment seem inspiring, and if 
the love of money and the regard for the vulgar 
and false distinctions which wealth confers were 
never so controlli: with us, there are, we say, 
signs of religion in our churches; and there is 
also a great and noble new life among our teach- 
ers and in our schools. Never, we think, wa 
there so much earnest and intelligent thought 
about education in America as there is at present, 
never so much inquiry as to the true science of 
education, so high a conception of the teacher’s 
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office, so high standards of scholarship in the 
universities, so genuine missionary feeling on the 
part of university men, so impressive a conscious- 
ness evident everywhere in university circles that 
knowledge is a sacred trust which it is the schol- 
ar’s duty to use for the greatest possible good of 
every brother man. The teacher—the teacher 
all the way from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity — has an opportunity and a call and, we be- 
lieve, a devotion such ashe never before had in 
America. The teacher’s hour has struck. It is 
to the university rather than to the legislature and 
the caucus that we look to-day for the reform of 
our politics. We look for such an enthusiasm for 
good citizenship and for true statesmanship among 
our college professors and our college students, in 


this closing decade of the century, for such prom- 


THE 


LET US KISS AND CALL IT EVEN. 
le 
LET us kiss and call it even, 
End this dreariness and pain; 
Long enough we both have striven, 
*Gainst our sentiments in vain, 
I have sought the past to smother 
nd its memories to remove; 
You have trifled with another 
You can never, never love; 
And my life is sad and lonely, 
And your face is full of 
We have loved each other only; 
Do not drive m«¢ 


care; 


to cdespa r. 
I 
Il. 


Let us kiss and call it even, 
And renew the blessed hours 

When we thought the 
With its sunshine 

As ’mid the apple trees we ] laye 
Or held and road forsook, 

And through the twini 
Along tne 


Or sat beneath the lilies rare, 


earth a heaven, 


and its flowers; 


alders strayed, 


DFOOK 5 


neighborit 


That decked the garden wall, 
And fashioned castles in the 
That never were to fall. 


air, 


Let us kiss and call it even, 
Fling deception to the winds; 

Your mistakes are all forgiven, 
Overlook my many sins; 

And when jealous foes are sleeping, 
And the slanderer’s tongue is still, 
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inence given to real political science, as shall, 
when the fruitage comes, shame the ignoramus, 
the empiricist and the adventurer out of all high 
political place. The time has come when igno- 
rance and trifling at the helm in the republic are 
no longer safe and can no longer be permitted, 
The people feel this, we believe that the student 
and the teacher feel it deeply, and they will make 
the politician feel it. It is to our schools that we 
look with hope and with enthusiasm. If virtue 
and zdeas rule the schools, then virtue and ideas 
will rule the nation. Will not every man who 
to-day occupies a professor’s chair in our univer- 
sities catch something of the spirit of Ernest 
Lavisse, and realize how great is the work which 
he may do for the spiritualization of thought in 
America ? 


OMNIBUS. 


And the silver moon is peeping 
Through the elm trees by the mill, 

Where the brook adjoins the river, 
On the beauteous pebbly shore, 

Let us pledge our love forever, 


Vow to quarrel never more. 


PAREPA’S SONG. 

THAT night we heard Parepa sing — 
Do you remember, dear ? 

What, love, so long ago? To me 
It seems but scarce a year 

But oh, th: 


And was in its spring; 


light our hearts were light, 


For we had learned to love, that night 


-ard Pat 


. , : 
Mute, mute, long mute glorious voic« 


But, walking home to-night, 
“d pen window. All 
The room within was light 


ad an « 


Deep chords were softly touched; 


| and then 
I heard a young voice ring, 
Clear, passion-thrilled. 


We heard Parepa sing. 


It was that song 


Rapt on the crowded walk I stood 
I could not tear away. 
You smile: A love song — what to me 
A man whose hair is gray ? 
Ah! gray indeed! But, Dorothy, 
My thoughts had taken wing. 
Again, a boy, I held your hand, 
And heard Parepa sing. 


— William 7. Smvth. 








